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Bt the rev. canon J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D. 



(Read November 2nd, 1904). . 

Floreat Magd/ilena ! It is a welcome task for an 
alumnus, who owes so ^eat a debt of gratitude as the 
present writer, to contribute something to the better 
knowledge of 'Hhe most noble and rich structure in the 
learned world." The late Mr. Gambler Parry was wont 
to speak of the tower as the fairest, with a certain 
indescribable beauty, that exists. The college of Cardinal 
Wolsey, the bursar, by the way, who passed the accounts 
for the building of the tower, Cardinal Pole, Addison, after 
whom the stretch of shaded walk from the mill-pool, and 
the deer-park gate, is named. Such are some of the 
names in an illustrious list, that in our own days has 
enrolled a bishop so famous as Henry Phillpotts, a chan- 
cellor of so great repute as Selborne, a theologian repre- 
senting to modern times the spirit and profoundness of 
Butler, James Mozley. It is. a splendid heritage for those 
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who are privileged to be reckoned among her sons. The 
following paper deals with one familiar feature in the 
College. But first a brief introduction will not be out of 
place. 

When our founder, William of Waynflete, began his great 
work in 1448, the earliest buildings were on the other side 
of the present roadway. It was not till 1457 that he was 
able to begin to occupy the present site. He then in- 
corporated with his first buildings the old Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, which was situated outside the fSiiy 
gate, and stood on ground which had previously afforded 
the oldest burial place for the Jews. Portions of this 
Hospital still exist in the Chaplain's Quadrangle, where in 
the days that are no more, and among friends many of 
whom have passed into the Unseen, the present writer lived 
his young life, unvexed by the quarter-chimes that fall in 
constant cadence from the great bells just overhead. The 
Chapel or Oratory of the Hospital remains, indeed, much as 
it was. Save in the matter of height and use, it is as it 
was at the time of its building, tempore Henry the Third. 
A part of this Oratory is now a set of rooms. In one of 
these there is, within a cupboard, a doorway still remaining, 
to which the late Sir Gilbert Scott assigned the date 1220 
This Oratory had lancet windows, and its boundary was the 
existing Bursary. 

Where the south-west angle buttress of the College 
Ante-Chapel touches the older buildings of what is called, 
from its association with the ancient Hospital, St. John's 
Quadrangle, is the famous Open-air Pulpit of which this 
paper briefly treats. Underneath is the archway leading into 
the Chaplain's Quadrangle, the oldest part of which was, as 
we have already noticed, connected with the Hospital, and 
which was granted to the founder by Edward IV in 1456. 
On the ceiling of the Pulpit, which is reached through the 
Bursary, there is a large Tudor rose. The date of the Pulpit 
is 1480. 
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The Sermon on the Feast of St. John the Baptist which 
has been revived of late years, was contemporary with the 
placing of the Pulpit in the position which it still occupies 
There is, however, a very considerable question whether the 
sermon does not take the place of some previous function 
which was connected with the Hospital. It has been thought 
that the situation of the Pulpit, namely at the west-end of 
the Oratory, suggests this. At present, however, there is a 
lack of evidence in support of this theory. It does not 
stand alone in this respect. It is, of course, a matter of 
common knowledge that the far-famed " Maj Hymn," sung 
on the Tower on the Feast of SS. Philip and James, is the 
modern version of antecedents as to which there is a 
divergence of opinion. 

'I'he ante-pendium, and the cushion or pillow, still used 
at the sermon, date from 1617. Formerly the Quadrangle 
was strewn with rushes, a custom with which we in Bristol 
are happily still familiar. The reason, however, at Magdalen 
for this use was of a special character. The Quadrangle 
thus prepared was supposed to represent the Wilderness of 
Judaea, where the preacher of repentance opened his mission. 
This has long ceased to be observed. The arrangements 
at the present time are much less picturesque, yet there 
is more than enough to leave on a visitor's mind a very 
vivid and lasting impression. On the grass at the west- 
end of the Chapel is placed a Chair of State for the Vice- 
Ohancellor, with other chairs for the Proctors and the 
President of Magdalen. Between them and the Pulpit are 
placed the Choir, whose faultless rendering of the musical 
part of the service in the open air is a notable feature in 
the proceedings. Behind the officials benches are set for 
the general congregation, while a considerable number of 
people stand within hearing distance of the preacher. If, 
happily, the weather is fine, it is indeed a wonderful scene. 
The transference to the twentieth century of the mediaeval 
custom, the silent witness of the ancient buildings to the 
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past, the harmony of history as embodied in the later work, 
the unbroken continuity of the one Faith, and the age-long 
Hope. 

" Lord : Who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 
Of Thy past plans, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart." 

Lyra ilpostoltca, p. 286. 

There was a long gap in the use of this Pulpit ex- 
tending from about the middle of the eighteenth century 
till a very recent date indeed. There is the regular and 
familial account as to the transference of the sermon from 
the out-door Pulpit to the shelter of the College Chapel. 
It is said that the Vice-Chancellor caught a cold which 
terminated fatally; but there is another supposition, which 
is of a far more interesting nature. According to this 
version the pulpit was disused lest any countenance should 
seemingly be given to the field-preaching of the Methodist 
body. The early members of this religious organization 
had moved from Oxford to London in 1738. By the 
middle of the century the movement was in full force. 

George Whitfield, son of the landlady at the Bell Inn, 
Gloucester, had passed on to Pembroke College from the 
Crypt Grammar School, and at the unusual age of twenty- 
two, was ordained Deacon in 1736 by Benson, then Bishop 
of Gloucester, who kindly gave him five guineas to buy 
books. It was in February, 1739, that he commenced his 
memorable work among the colliers at Kingswood. No less, 
than twenty thousand hearers at one time were drawn to 
his preaching, and, as we know from often quoted words, 
he saw the tears '* making white channels down their 
blackened cheeks." 

Now there is an indignant pamphlet from his pen in 
which he complains strenuously of the harsh proceedings 
taken by the Vice-Cbancellor and Proctors against six under- 
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graduates of St. Edmund's Hall These men had taken part 
(some think only as listeners) in Methodist field-sermons, 
and they were (incredible as it seems to us of to-day) actually 
expelled for what they had done. Whitfield points out that 
the practice had been sanctioned at Magdalen for centuries, 
till within a few years of the time at which he wrote. It 
is no far-fetched inference that the disuse of the Sermon 
and the Methodist preaching were related as sequel and cause. 

There is an architectural drawing of the Pulpit in 
Parker's Glossary, vol. ii, pi 119, and also a short note 
concerning it on page 16. In Ingram's Meviorials of Oxford 
a brief account will be found on pp. 14, 15. There also 
is a sketch of the Oratory or Chapel of the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist (date 1635) taken from the street, and 
showing the old gateway and buttery-hatch between the 
Oratory and the Tower.* 

I believe that in the Graphic for April 1870, a picture 
may be found of the arrangements for the sermon as they 
used to be. 

In conclusion, I wish to place en record my deep 
sense of obligation to Canon Clayton, Senior Chaplain 
of Magdalen, and Rural Dean of Oxford, for invaluable 
assistance in furnishing me with material for this paper, 
and also in securing the now rare picture which I submit 
to the attention of the Club. 



' A nimilar view o/ "St. John the Baptist's Quadrangle/' 
showing the Pulpit, etc., is given in Parker's Visitors* Ouide to 
Oxford, 1885 edition, p. 23.— Ep. 
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%Vt tkoir (Screen of ^rietol (IDatkebral. 

By ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A., Vice.Pee8IDent. 

(Read November 2nd, 1904.)' 

The re-erection of the fragments of the old organ screen 
forming backs to the sedilia of the Choir, both on the north and 
south sides, have again brought into prominence the shields 
bearing the initials and monogram or Merchant-mark of TW. 
(The shields were originally one on each side of the central 
doorway of the screen, and are still on the doorway from the 
South Aisle to the Retro Choir).^ 

Browne Willis, in his Survey of the Cathedrals, vol. ii, p. 76*3 
(1742), says that " Thomas Wright was in 1541 appointed Receiver 
General for the Chapter at their first foundation, and had the 
ordering of their afEairs, and fitting up this church for a 
Cathedral, and so took care to set up his cypher in all parts.*' 
Barrett, in his History and Antiquities of the City of Bristol, 
1789, p. 291, copies this without acknowledgment, and all 
succeeding writers have followed in the same way. Neither 
Willis nor Barrett give their authority for this statement, and 
the late Mr. Latimer assured me that he had searched in vain 
for any confirmation, but could never find Wright's name in any 
contemporary documents. With no desire to disturb Thomas 
Wright in his time-honoured possession of the Receiver- 
G-eneralship, I must confess to some satisfaction in depriving 
him of any credit attaching to the enclosing screens of the 

^ An abstract of this paper has been published in the last volume 
of the Trcmscictioni of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, by request. 

2 See illustration in Lyson's Gloucestershire Antiquities, Plate 98 
(engraved November, 1801), of "the Western Entrance to the Choir 
of Bristol Cathedral ''; and the ProceedifUfs of the Club, vol. iv 
Plate XV. 
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Bristol Cathedral, 7 

Choir. It has always been a puzzle to me why Thomas Wright, 
if such a man existed, should have been allowed to put his 
initials so promuxently on these screens, a distinction more 
likely to have been reserved for the first Bishop or Dean than 
for a man holding a subordinate oflBce. In the Great Red Book, 
preserved at the Council House, Bristol, fo. 235, is the copy of 
the will of Thomas White, Merchant of Bristol, dated Sept. 10th, 
1542, the year of the foundation of the Cathedral. After com- 
mending his soul to God and the Blessed Virgin, he bequeaths 
his " body to be buryed in the crowdys of Saynt Jones Baptist 
in the cittie of BristoUe." He declares that he is whole of mind, 
but *'seke" of Body. It is significant of his state that the 
will made Sept. 10th, 1542, was proved Oct. 12th of the same 
year, so that he must have been ** seke '* unto death when he 
executed it. It is a long will, with many bequests, but it is 
expressive of his care for the work that his first bequest is the 
screen for the newly constituted (Cathedral, which he fondly 
calls " my Cathedral Church." " Also I give and bequethe unto 
my Cathedrall Churche called the Trynyte of BristoU the Quere 
which was sometyme in the White ffriers the which Phelipp 
Griffyth bought of John Nelare, and the said Quere to be sett 
upp at my coste and charge." 

The Bishop Suffragan of Dover was in Bristol in May, 1538, 
executing a Royal Commission to make visitation of the 
Mendicant Orders, and to sequestrate the goods and ornaments 
found in their houses. He writes to Cromwell that he "had 
beyn in Brystowe at the White Fryers and also in ij howsys of 
Glowcester, and ther for the gret clamor that was for dettes 
ther, I had men assyngneyd by the mayeres of both towneys 
to prise suche as was in theys iij howsys, and solde all and payd 
the dettes'' It must have been at this time that Phelipp GrifPyth 
and John Nelare purchased this stonework which the former 
afterwards sold to Thomas White. He, at the end of his will, 
directs his executors to find an honest priest to say masses for 
his soul, for the soul of his Father and Mother, and all 
Christian souls. Mr. Latimer says that White was probably the 
last to found a yearly obit service in the city. That Thomas 
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White was a person of renown in Bristol is shewn by the fact 
that when King Henry VIII came to Thorn bury Castle in 1535, 
Mr. Thomas White, Mr. Nicholas Thome, and Mr. Chamberlin, 
by consent of the Mayor and (Common Council of the Town, on 
the 20th of August resoi-ted to Thombury, and there, in the 
name of the said Mayor and Commonalty, " presented unto the 
Kynges high majestye x fatte oxen and xl shepe towardes 
his moost honorable houshold, and to the right excellent Queen 
Anne oon cuppe with a cover of silver overgilt, weighing xxvij 
unces, with c marks of gold within the same cuppe, as a gifte 
of this the Kynges Towne and hir chambre of Bristowe."* 

Thomas White, of Bristol, Merchant, paid a rent of two 
shillings yearly for farm of cemet^rj' belonging to the Friars 
Minors on the west side of the church of the said house abutting 
on a street called Lewens Mede.^ 

He was witness to the will of Thomas Harte (Merchant) in 
1541, who shared the faith of his friend in the perpetuity of 
obits, and left £20 to a priest of an honest conversation to say 
mass in the '' Crowdes " of St. Johns and pray for testator's soul 
and all Christian souls yearly as long as the said sum of £20 
shall endure. He also left his friend, Thomas Whyte, Alder- 
man of Bristowe, " twoo Portag."^ 

Here, then, we have no mythical personage, but a man whom 
we know as a Bristol merchant, proud of his Cathedral Church, 
and no doubt proud of Bristol thereby being elevated to the 
rank of a city, possessing himself of this choir screen which 

^ The Mai^-e of Bi*i$towe is KcUendar, Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
p. 54. 

2 G. E. Weare, The Bristol Friars Minors, p. 93. 

3 Bristol WillSf p. 179. " Portague. A Portuguese gold coin, 
worth about £3 IDs. Od. or £4 IDs. Od."— Nare's Glossary. 

*' Hold, Bagot, here's a Portague to drink." — Sir John OldcasUe, 
** Yes, I've a Portague I have kept this half year." — Ben Jonson, 
Alchemist, act i, scene 1. 

It was very common in this country, and principally on those 
parts of the coast most addicted to smuggling. Bristol did a large 
trade with Portugal so early as the fifteenth century. 
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formerly had stood in the Church of the White Friars and 
ordering that the same shall be erected in the Cathedral Church 
at his cost and charge. 

It would be reasonable to expect that on such a work he 
would be allowed to affix his monogram, and in confirmation of 
this theory, it is interesting to note that the " Merchant mark " 
suits the surname of White better than that of Wright. 

By the " Quere " which he left to the Cathedral I presume is 
meant the Choir screen, as the whole set of stalls were already 
erected by Abbat Elyot, whose arms and initials, with mitre and 
crosier, are on them. The screen which thus came from the 
Carmelites or White Friars, on whose site Colston Hall now 
stands, is in general character of older date than Henry VIII, 
though variations in the workmanship of the details point to 
some patching up to fit its new position. 

The Royal arms of Henry VIII, which are alone on the door 
leading from the South Aisle to the Iletro-Choir, were on the 
organ screen supplemented by those of Prince Edward, with the 
coronet and plume of ostrich feathers and the initials p.e., indi- 
cating the dat« of the re-erection of the screen to be between 
1542 and 1547, the accession of Edward VI. The arms of the 
King have for supporters a dragon and greyhound, elsewhere the 
dragon is associated with a lion, a bull or a cock. The stone has 
been much injured by exposure to the weather, when for many 
years the fragments lay unprotected in the churchyard, and the 
animals have suffered accordingly ; while the initials h.r. which 
were above the crown have entirely vanished. The shield of 
Prince Edward, of far better design and execution, has fared 
better at the destroying hand of Time. The arms of France and 
England quarterly, differenced with a label of three points, are 
surmounted by the Prince's coronet, from which rise three 
ostrich feathers. The shield is supported on each side by a 
beautiful scroll of roses and leaves, most likely red and white 
alternately, while above are the intials p.e. The whole screen 
was capped with a row of quartrefoils with vignette above, and 
on the top the usual cresting of the Tudor flower. It is figured 
in our Proceedings (vol, iv, Plate xv). 
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The Hhielrlfl have been arranger! in their original relative 
IKiMJiion in the re-rron»trution at the back of the sedilia (see 
Plate;, where all the remaining fragments have been preserved 
with the exrreption of the scrolls of roses which fomierl the 
Mpandrelfi of the chnirway, for which, unhappily, no place could 
be found. 

The rlor;rway itself must have been broken up, for no remains 
of it could be traced. 

The only lienaissance character is that of the semi-circular 
arches, which may have been adapted later on in 1-5(>1, when 
(|ueen Elizabeth ordered the tabernacles for images in the 
** fronture of the rood loft to be defaced and hewen down, smd 
aftemards U^ be made a playne walle w*^ morter plasf^ or other- 
ways and some scriptures to be written in the places/' Painted 
figures of the minor prophets took the place of the images, and 
fragments of the word **llaggai" occur on the westernmost 
panel on the south side, as the last remaining relic of this 
change. 

Subsequently, as may be seen in John Willis's engraving 
(c. IS'IO) of the Choir looking west, the screen received a plain 
gallery to accommodate the great organ, by Kenatus Harris, 
in lf)2J), and part of the case projecting over the western side 
was supported by two stone brackets, now preserved in the 
Cloister. These have the arms of the City of Bristol, the Mer- 
chant Venturers of Bristol, with the date 1629, the Berkeleys, as 
also those of Bishop Wright and Dean Chctwynd. The return 
stalls, as shewn in the same engraving, are of much later 
character than the others, and no doubt were re-modelled on 
the construction ol the gallery for the organ. 

We may assume that the screen which the Augustinian 
Canons left was so ruinous or inferior in character as to justify 
Thomas White's gift, and in looking upon its remains, as we 
rejoice in their restoration to the service of the Church, we have 
also the gratification of knowing that we possess the only relic 
of an important religious house, of which nothing but the site 
remains. 
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^omt Jlniicnt (Egiiptian Colours from a 
Uomb at ^Bsouau. 

By dr. ALFRED C. FRYER, F.8.A. 

{Read Novemher 2nd, 1904.) 

These fragments of colour from a tomb at Assouan were 
placed in my hands by Mr. Alfred E. Hudd, F.S.A., and he 
( onsiders that they date from about the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(1000 B.C.), though they may be considerably earlier.^ 

A fragment of wood coated with white and marked with 
pale streaks of light red and green, showed, on chemical 
examination, that the white was gypsum (calcium sulphate 
Ca SO4) ; the red was ground haematite (sesque-oxide of iron, 
Fe2 Os) ; and the green had been prepared from malachite (a 
green carbonate of copper, Cu CO^, Cu H2O2). A trace of arsenic 
was found in this green. 

Another fragment, with pale red, green and blue stripes, 
showed that the red was prepared from haematite with minute 
traces of copper, due, no doubt, to a trace of the green. The 

* These tombs when opened by Sir Francis Grenfell were 
found to be filled with fragments of broken coffios. mummies 
and sepulchral stelse, of which tliese above noted formed part. 
Some of the tombs belonged to the ancient empire, to rulers of 
Elephantine, who lived during the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties, 
but these broken fragments were many of them of later date, and 
it is impossible to say to which dynasty the painted remains 
belonged. The tombs are well described by Dr. Budge, in The Nile, 
1905 edn., pp. 601-6. -A.E.H. 
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blue appears to have been prepared from a frit which consisted 
of a mixture of silica, alkali and copper ore. The silica was 
quartz, and the alkali was doubtless obtained from burnt 
reeds, etc. 

One small fraction of plaster, having a rich blue colour, 
showed on examination that it had been prepared from a frit. 
However, it also contained a trace of iron, which was, perhaps, 
a contaminated colour. All the specimens which were examined 
showed that the reds were prepared from haematite and the 
giBens from malachite. The yellows were composed of ochres ; 
and if orpiment (arsenious sulphide, As S^) had been made 
use of it has not been durable and has now disappeared. 

One small fragment contained sufficient black to allow of 
a careful examination being carried out, and it was found that 
lead, manganese, oxide of iron, and copper were all absent. 
On ignition in a capillary tube, a slight empyreumatic sub- 
limate, exactly similar in appearance to that yielded by soot, 
v^as found. This sublimate was insoluble in dilute acid, 
it gave no precipitate with suphuretted hydrogen, but on slight 
heatincf to a low redness it disappeared. This lamp-black or 
sool was doubtless prepared from burning resinous wood. 
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^t* dtimuuli in ^taineii dlass. 



Bt GEORGE HARE LEONARD, M.A. 



{Read November 2nd, 1904.) 

Few saints lend themselves more readily to decorative treat- 
ment than Edmund, the King and Martyr of legend and histf)ry. 
You will see him with his arrows and the gray beast by his side, 
looking down with his " ineffable '* smile from nirhe or rood- 
screen, or stained window, not only in his own East Anglian 
Country, but in many distant parts of England. You will find 
his story elaborated in the wonderful twelfth century sculptures 
in the north porch at Wells, and his martyrdom set forth in a 
fourteenth century window in our own ( -athedral Church in 
Bristol. 

The cult of St. Edmund was popular for centuries, not only, 
as was natural, with royal personages,^ but also with the pious 
Commons of the realm. It is not uninteresting to note that 
within recent times no lees than six churches^ — one at Vobster 
in the neighbouring county of Somerset^ — have been dedicated 
to the sacred memory of the young king, who more than a 
thousand years ago fought his good fight in England, and stands, 

^ St. Edmund, as a King, appealed especially to Kings, e.g,, in 
Henry VIFs Chapel at Westminster he is grouped with St. Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, and St Edward (the Confessor . 

* At Northampton, Whalley Range, Leeds, Hunstanton, Vobeter, 
and Bear Park, Durham, where, in a new church, an old dedication 
has been revived. Studies in Church Dedication, F. E. Arnold-Foster, 
vol. ill, index app. iii. 

* Built, in 1849, by Prebendary Horner, Rector of Mells. 
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so far as we can make out his dim story in this late day, a true 
patriot and confessor, right English, whatever may be the true 
story of his birth, and a faithful — ^perhaps, an intelligent — son of 
Holy Church. 

It is not very easy, nor, for our purpose, necessary, to dis- 
entangle History from Legend in the story. The only 
contemporary account that has come down to us is the bald 
entry in The English Chronicle, which tells how the Danish army 
rode on horseback across Mercia to Thetford, and fought against 
the King; how they slew him, and subdued all the land, 
destroying, as was their custom, all the Religious Houses that 
came in their way — Medeshampstead (Peterborough), Crowland, 
and the great minsters of the Fens. Some hundred years later, 
however (circa 985), we have an elaborate account of St. Edmund, 
written by Abbo, a monk of Fleury, biised on the story he had 
himself from St. Dunstan,^ who, a* a boy, heard the tale told 
by an old man who was with the King when Edmund led the 
fyrd against llingwar and Hubba, and died under the arrows of 
the Danes. Whether this extremely aged person was indeeil, 
as he declared, the King's armour bearer on that fatal November 
(lay, or whether he had come to tell the familiar story in this 
way, according to a failing common to raconteurs of every age 
(" quorum magna pars fui "), the main outlines of the life of 
St. Edmund, may, I think, be gathered, not altogether uncer- 
tainly, from the French monk, who stayed two years at Ramsey 
Abbey, making it his business to collect all the local information 
he could, to eke out the somewhat meagre story he had at second 
hand from the great Archbishop. 

The rich crop of wonder-stories, which soon grew up round 
the primitive tale must be gleaned, by those interested, from the 
sermon writers and legend-mongers of a later age. From Abbo, 
whose story is elaborated yet more by Galfridus, a twelfth 
century monk of Thetford, it would appear that Edmund, son of 
Aldmund, King of Saxony, came as a boy from his German home 

^ Epiatola Abbonis ad Dunstanum, in the Memorials of St. 
Dunstan, Stubbs. 
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to rule in the stead of OflPa,^ the last of the East Anj^lian Kings 
of native stock, who died, leaving no available child to succeed 
him on the throne.^ Shipwrecked on the coast near Hunstanton, 
barely recognised by the North Folk, over whom he hud 
been nominally placed by the wishes of the late King, in despite, 
it would appear, of the constitutional usage of the day, he spent 
a year in pious labours at Attleborough — getting the Psalter by 
heart in the Saxon tongue in his leisure moments — until, when he 
was still but a lad about fifteen years of age, on a fresh alarm 
of the Danes, the North Folk first, and then the South Folk, 
took him for their King on Christmas Day, 855, at Bures, on the 
borders of Suffolk and Essex, and we hear no more of him until 
the days of the next great Danish invasion. 

It was in 870, the year before Alfre<l, then the Ethel ing, 
came to the throne of Wessex, that the Danes " rode across 
Mercia and took up their headquarters at Thetford," and from 
this time it is not possible to follow the course of events with any 
certainty. Some say that Edmund, in his quiet home at Ilegles- 
dune (the Eagle's Nest) — later lloxne in Norfolk — had made no 
preparation against the wolfish invaders, idly praying perhaps in 
the words of the old litany, ** From the fury of the Northmen ; 
Good Lord, deliver us." From The Saxon Chro7iicle, however, 
the contemporary authority, it would seem that he fought stoutly 
against the Danes, and if we may trust later writers, though 
somewhat suspiciously copious in the fullness of their informa- 
tion, he " scorned to fly and survive his loved and faithful 
friends." ** It is better," so he is reported to have said, *' to die 
for my countiy than to forsake it." It is suggested that he 
believed he might literally die for his country, and save his 
people by his death, from prolonging a war likely to prove one 
of unimaginable horror. However this may be, this, at least, 

* Offa of East Anglia is, of course, to be carefully distinguished 
from the earlier and greater Offa, who reigned over Mercia from 757 
to 796. 

* Some authoHties say that Offa was not childless, but had a son, 
Fremund, who lived as a hermit. 
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seems clear that when choice was given him to die or give up 
half his treasures and rule henceforward the vassal of a Heathen 
King, he chose to die. Though it was easy enough to part with 
his wealth, the suggesti(m that he should take the wild Dane for 
master seemed to demand a denial of his Lord. He was ordained, 
according to his view, by Christ, to rule his people as a Christian 
King, and to lead them into the paths of righteousness. He 
could not become the vice-regent of the heathen Dane. A 
king — since his time had come — ^he would go to the King of 
kings, and dwell in Heaven with Him for ever. Immediately 
his answer was returned to Hingwar, and Edmund, no longer 
resisting, was taken, and when he had been scourged and tied 
to the great tree, that, if tradition may be trusted, was still 
standing in Hoxne Park in the middle of the last century,^ was 
shot at by the Danish archers there until he died. 

Then, or as some say, while the life was still in him, they 
came and struck off his head and flung it far into the wood, 
leaving his sorrowing friends to come and carry away the body 
to the grave. The date, November 20t.h (870), still marks 
the day of St. Edmund in the Kalendar of Black Letter Saints. 
Here undoubted legend, rich and picturesque, forces itself upon 
the attention of the student of Art. The story of the great gray 
wolf I may borrow from a Saxon sermon by Aelfric, Abbot of 
Evesham, whose Homilies, written about the end of the tenth 
century, form, perhaps, the chief monument of our early West 
Country prose. He has been speaking of the martyrdom, 
then, after a while, he continues : " When they were gone, 
came the land-folk to where the headless body of their lord 
was lying, and they were exceeding sorry for his slaying 
in their hearts, and also that the head was gone and the 

* When this great oak, twenty feet in girth, was blown down by 
a storm in 1848, what appeared to be an ancient iron arrow head was 
found deeply imbedded in the trunk. Part of this historic tree was 
built " into the foundation " of the new Church of St. Edmund at 
Vobster in 1849. See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
vol i, p. 279 and p. 286. 
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body lay alone. And bo at last they went, all of them, 
to the wood seeking everywhere through the brush-wood 
and brambles, if so be that anywhere they might come 
upon the* head. And now also was a great wonder seen, 
a wolf, through God's providence, was sent to protect the head, 
day and night, against the other wild beasts of the wood. They 
went then, seeking, and often calling, as is the way of those who 
go through the woods, * Where art thou, comrade ? ' And the 
head made answer to them, * Here ! here ! here !,' till, through 
the calling, they all came to where the head was. There lay 
the grey wolf that guarded it, clipping the head between his 
two feet, greedy and hungry, but, through God, he durst not 
taste it but kept it from the wild beasts.'* Lovers of legend 
naturally made free with a story which had been so happily 
started by the end of the tenth century, and some tell how the 
good wolf, not " hungry and greedy," as Aelfric would make 
him, followed the sad little procession to the town, walking 
reverently behind with his tail between his legs ; while others 
narrate the story of the miraculous juncture of the head and 
body which preceded the melancholy burial of the Christian 
King. 

Over the sacred remains men reared a little chapel, dedi- 
cated, the first of many, to St. Edmund, King and Martyr.^ 

This is not the occasion to trace the many wanderings of the 
corseynt after its first rest of thirty years at Heglesdune. 
Beodericsworth, famous in later days as the great Bury, or town, 
of St. Edmund, was, if we may put it so, the headquarters of the 
Saint, though in later days, when Englishmen had once more 
to fear the fury of the Northmen, his sacred body was translated 
to London, waiting on its return in a wooden chapel at East 
Greensted in Essex, where the oak or chestnut timbers of the 
old Nave may not improbably be the original resting place of 
the relic on its way to the large wooden church, which was now 
built to receive it at Bury. 

^ The date of his canonisation is not known, but he was very 
early venerated in the K^lendar. 
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Eventually, it is said, the much-travelled bones passed to 
France, taken over sea in 1216, and carried to Toulouse by 
Louis, the French prince, who came, at the invitation of the 
English barons, to take the Crown from John. 

The story of the supposed return of the great English relic 
ill 1901 is fresh in our minds, and the keen disappointment, will 
be remembered, of many who hopetl that the royal bones would 
lie at last in the new Cathedral of Westminster, when it was 
proved that the relics, which were landed at Newhaven on the 
25th of July were not genuine.^ 

Nor is it my purpose here to tell the tale of many miracles of 
St. Edmund,^ nor the gloiy of the great Suffolk Abbey, the 
fame of which was revived by Carlyle, who found a hero, such 
as he loved, in Abbot Samson, in the pages of Jocelin of lirake- 
lond, his chaplain and biographer. It will be enough to show 
how widely the influence of St. Edmund spread beyond his own 
small kingdom in the East, and to say a few words about the 
piece of glass I have brought here to show to you to-night, and 
the fourteenth century window with which you are familiar in 
our own Cathedral. 

There still exist no less than fifty-five pre- Reformation 
churches in England dedicated to St. Edmund,* and six of later 
' See The Times^ September 5th, 1901, and the statement of the 
late Cardinal Vaughan at Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 9th. 

^ The beat known of these stories, perhaps, is the one which tells 
how the royal victim of an earlier Dane came in person to slay Sweyn, 
the new conqueror, who came marching against the great Minster in 
1014. In 1020 King Cnut made a pilgrimage to St Edmunds, and 
offered up his crown at the altar to atone for the sins of his father. 
The new stone Church was now begun at Bury by his order, and 
Benedictine Monks took the place of the secular clergy of earlier days. 
' Studies in Church Dedications, F. E. Arnold-Foster, vol. ii, 
p. 327. It is, perhaps, interesting to note, amongst the pre-Reforma- 
tion churches, three in Devonshire {Exeter, Dolton and Kingabridge), 
three in Worcestershire (Dudley, Shipston-on-Stour and Stoulton), and 
one in Wiltshire ; Salisbury). We may, perhaps, add one church with 
a double dedication, two with alternative dedications, and three 
now demolished. 
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date, belonging to the nineteenth century. They are distributed 
throughout more than half the counties of England, from 
Durham to Devonshire. 

Amongst hospitals, it is not always very easy to ascertain 
whether the dedication is to St. Edmund the King or St. Edmund 
the Archbishop, but at Blyth in Nottinghamshire, Bretford in 
Warwickshire, Spital-on-Street in Lincolnshire, Sprotburgh in 
Yorkshire, Windham in Sussex, and at Leicester and Doncaster, 
there were hospitals dedicated to St. Edmund — at Doncaster and 
Spital certainly to St. Edmund the King. At Gateshead and 
Elsham (Lincolnshire) there are double dedications, to ** St. 
Edmund with St. (^uthbert'' and to "St. Edmund with St. 
Mary." ^ It would be interesting were there time and opportunity 
to follow St. Edmund in ecclesiastical and domestic art, as he 
appears in East Anglia and in other parts of the country. It 
seems to be a mistake to suppose that he was only, or indeed 
chiefly, honoured in his own country. On rood-screen, or 
frescoed wall ; in stone or glass ; his figure looks down in Devon- 
shire, Worcestershire and Dorsetshire, as it does in Xorfolk and 
the Fens.^ To acocunt for his cult in out of the way places (like 
Widdecombe-in-the-Moor) might make an interesting though 
diflicult study.* 

Here in Bristol we have no dedication to St. Edmund, but 
part of an early fourteenth century window,* now the second 
from the East Window of the Choir, of which an illustration is 

^ For these new and interesting facts I am much indebted to 
Miss Rotha Clay. 

2 I have received from Dr. Alfred Harvey an interesting list of 
instances of the story of St. Edmund in early paintings in England. 

' It has been thought that the policy of conciliation begun by 
Canute, and his particular cult of St. Edmund, was followed by his 
Danish subjects in the West of England. This may account for the 
Dedication in Exeter. See Teuton cmd Celt in Exeter^ quoted in the 
Studies in Chv/rch DediccUionSy vol. ii, p. 334. 

* It is suggested in Bell's Handbook that the glass may be dated 
about 1320. 
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here given, ^ has for us ji somewhat special interest. It was 
originally on the opposite side of the Choir, and was described 
by Mr. Winston in his article, " On the Painted Glass at Bristol, 
Wells, Gloucester, and Exeter," read before the Archaeological 
Institute in 1851. 

" The figure of St. Sebastian (sic) pierced with arrows 
occupies," he says, " the centre light. An archer, shooting at 
him with a bow, is conspicuous in the eastern light; and the 
h^ad of a corresponding archer exists in the western light, but 
is so obscured with dirt as to be scarcely visible. Immediately 
below the figure of St. Sebastian is represented, a regal person 
lying asleep with a dog (sic) having one foot on his shoulder, and 
apparently licking his face with its tongue. This painting does 
not seem to have any connection with the legend of St. Sebastian.'* 

Unfortunately, not very much of the original glass now 
remains since the restoration (and misplacement) of the window 
in 1855. The figure of St. Edmund himself, straddling, in 
undignified fashion, behind the green stem of the tree (as in n 
boss in St. Edmund's Chapel at Tewkesbury) is undoubtedly of 
the original glass, but the head, without the " ineffable smile," 
is modern. The archer to the right, curiously dressed with a 
hood which seems partly to cover his chin, wimple-wise, is also 
original, and the little, doggish wolf at his feet, clipping the 
head, apparently misplaced here if Mr. Winston's account is 
correct, is clearly a piece of the old glass. On the other hand, the 
archer to the left is almost entirely a modern adaptation, though 
the face itself appears to be old ; and the second ( !) wolf at his 
feet must be due to a feeble concession to the early Victorian 
love of balance which is as much out of character with the free- 
dom of earlier Art, as it is out of place in the legend of St. 

^ For this I have to thank Mr. William Moline, who took the 
original photograph, with great difficulty, from the ambulatory on the 
further (i,e., the North) side of the Choir. T am also indebted to 
him for the admirable photograph of my own glass. 

' Proceedings of the Archceologieal Institute, Bristol Volume, pp. 
150-166. 

^ The italics are, of course, my own. 
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Edmund and the one grey beast of the wood who clipped the one 
sacred head between his paws. With a glass some of the original 
work may be made out in the rich green diaper pattern, somewhat 
lighter in colour, which was carefully copied from it when the 
window was moved and altered, a few years after Mr. Winston's 
paper was written ; and in the border of golden lions and 
fleur-de-lis on a blue ground, it is not difficult to distinguish the 
new work from the old. The greater part of the whole window, 
both above and below the glass which tells the story of our 
English " Sebastian " is, of course, clearly modem. 

Of the history of the little frame of glass I have brought 
with me to-night, I know little. Almost a century ago, I believe, 
it was found in plumber's shop at Wisbech in Cambridgeshire, 
obviously taken out of one of the Fen country churches at a time 
when some " improvements " were being made.^ Most of it is 
obviously fifteenth century, yellow-stain, glass, very beautiful, 
I think, both in colour and drawing, but there are two pieces of 
brownish-purple glass, one representing apparently the head of a 
friar, which, of course, do not properly belong to it, and I 
cannot say that the sprightly bishop and the delightful lions and 
rich architectural ornamentation at the sides, though of the same 
date, belonged originally to the same window as the central 
figure. The plain glass, from an old and weather-beaten window 
in Bath, has been recently inserted by Messrs. Bell, of College 
Green, in place of some garish pieces added early in the last 
century. The figure of St. Edmund, however, pierced by one and 
twenty splendid arrows, seems to be perfect. Here he stands, 
crowned, with the correct, ineffable, if somewhat self-conscious, 
smile, while his head — at least, so I take it — is being fitted to 
his body, perhaps by angelic hands. The line of decapitation, 
marked by conventional drops of blood, may be clearly made 
out round the royal neck, while the blood from the arrow wounds 
below is deroratively used to the great enrichment of the whole. 
I think it may be not uninteresting, perhaps, to compare this 
little figure, with its simple silvery light and gleams of rich gold, 
with the larger, earlier, but less dignified treatment of the same 
subject in the finely-coloured fourteenth century window in the 
Choir of our Cathedral here. 

1 It came to me from the collection of my friend, the late Miss 
Peckover, of Harecroft, Wisbech, 
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{Rmd November 2nd, 1904.)^ 

The original appearance of the outer surface of the first and 
second Pyramids at Gizeh, the huge sepulchres of the Kings 
Khufu and Khafra of the fourth Egyptian Dynasty, is a matter 
of great uncei-tainty. Most of the original covering having long 
since disappeared, we have hardly anything but ancient and 
mediaeval records to trust to, and these are not numerous. 

In their present condition both these Pyramids have 
extremely rough exteriors, consisting for the most part of a 
series of steps, formed by the various layers of stone of which they 
were built, a few blocks only remaining of the covering stone, 
except at the top of the second Pyramid, where several 
courses of the limestone casing remain in situ, as do two 
courses of granite casing at the base.^ Visitors to the 
pyramid plateau are familiar with the fragments of these 
stones, frequently picked up among the debris at the ba^es 
of the Pyramids, derived doubtless from the stones removed 
in comparatively recent times, and broken up to be taken into 
Cairo for building purposes. The limestone fragments, or rather 
those which formed part of the outer surface of the covering 
blocks, show a deep yellow, or yellowish -brown colour, some- 
times with a decided glaze and with a perfectly level, smooth 
surface, at others with pits and corrugations, evidently the result 

1 This paper has been considerably added to since the notes were 
read to the Club.— Ed. 

' Fetrie's Pyramids and Templet of Gizeh, p. 32. 
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of the weathering of ages, but still covered, as are the smooth 
portions, with a thin coloured film. Is this coloured film simply 
the result of weathering, or is it the remains of colours artificially 
applied to the surface? In fact, were the outer surfaces of the 
Pyramids originally painted, and were they inscribed. 

I.— WERE THE PYKAMIDS INSCKIMEI)!-' 

Before attempting to decide these questions it will be well 
to see what light is thrown on the subject by ancient authors. 
Unfortunately, most of these early visitors to Egypt, who saw 
the Pyramids when they were in much better condition than they 
now are, and who might, had it seemed to them woi*th while, 
have thrown much light ui)on this and many other subjects that 
we have now no means of knowing anything about, — most of 
these writers, although they have much to say about the 
Pyramids, fail to give us any account of their outer decoration. 

(.)f the dozen authoi-s mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural 
History,^ as writers who had described or mentioned the 
Pyramids, the only one whose description has come down to 
us is the Greek " Father of History,*' Herodotus. Although we 
cannot place implicit faith in all the wonderful stories related 
by this ** dear old gentleman,'' who was apparently intentionally 
misled and taken in by many of those who supplied him with 
local history for his great work, both in Egypt and elsewhere, 
we may take it that on the whole his record of what he relates at 
first hand of the Egyptian monuments may be trusted. For 
some time it was the fashion to doubt and to laugh at much 
that he has handed down to us, but recent researches have proved 
that he was right in many things that modern sceptics doubted, 
and we may therefore accept most of his statements unless we 
have good reason to doubt them. 

Heredotus visited Egypt during the reign of the great 
Persian monarch, Artaxerxes, about 450 B.C., and was the first 
visitor who has left any account of his travels. He tells us 
much about the building of the Great Pyramid by ** Cheops,'* 

* Pliny, Natural I/istan/y xxxvi, 17, about A.D. 60. 
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that, " the stone was drawn from the quarries in the Arabian 
mountain'* (i.e., the quarries of Tura and Massara near Helouan), 
dragged down to the Nile, transported in vessels to the 
western shore, and then drawn up the slope to the plateau above 
Gizeh ('" the mountain called Libyan ''), a hundred thousand 
men working at a time for about thirty years. ^ Much of this we 
know to be true, and even his account of the manner in which the 
stones were raised to the top of the structure " by machiues made 
of short pieces of wood " is now less doubted than formerly, 
though the exact method in which the machine was used cannot 
be perfectly understood. Then follows almost the only ancient 
account that has come down to us of the outer casing of the 
Great Pyramid and its inscriptions. ** Twenty years were spent 
in erecting the Pyramid itself; — each face is eight plethra; — 
it is composed of polished stones, and jointed with great exact- 
ness. None of the stones are less than thirty feet." 

This shows that even then the casing stones had the same 
appearance of having been smoothly dressed, if not polished, that 
the fragments remaining among the debris at the base of the 
Pyramid and the few existing covering stones at the north-west 
angle still have. (See specimens in my collection and in the 
British and other museums). Can there be any reasonable doubt 
that on these smooth covering stones there were inscriptions, 
painted or incised, or both? 

Herodotus says, " On the Pyramid is shown an inscription 
in Egyptian characters'''^ and although he was not himself able 
to read these " Egyptian characters," and his interpreter pro- 
bably invented much of his so-called translation, we may fairly 
assume that the inscriptions were hieroglyphs and of the usual 
religious nature, similar to those inscribed inside the Pyramids 
of Pepi, Teta and Unas at Sakkara, belonging to the Fifth 
Dynasty. 

As Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge remarks,^ " the interpreter 

* Herodotus, HisL Euterpe^ II, 124 (Gary's Translation). 

2 /c?., Euterpe, 125. 

8 The Niley Notes j(rr Travellers, 1905 edn., p. 417 note 
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clearly made up a translation of an inscription which he did 
not understand." It seems probable that what the interpreter 
supposed was an account of the amount expended in '' radishes, 
onions and garlic for the workmen," was a " table of offerings," 
upon which, or over which, were represented various fruits and 
vegetables (including perhaps ** onions, radishes and garlic") 
such as may still be seen in many Fourth Dynasty tombs at Gizeh 
and elsewhere, and in the still earlier tombes of Bahotep, Nefert 
and Nefermat at Medum,^ which Mr. Tuckett and I had the 
pleasure of visiting many years ago, when they were being 
excavated by our friend, Professor Flinders Petrie. Similar 
** tables of offerings " are represented in the Plates of the 
** Sakkara Mastabas " (some of which are earlier than the Gizeh 
Pyramids), just published by Miss Murray for the Egyytian 
Research Account. 

Although little further information is given by followers 
of Herodotus as to the outer casing or the inscriptions, we have 
numerous records of the latter still being in evidence in the 
middle ages. Strabo, who visited Egypt, about B.C. 24, says 
that to him the characters on the Great Pyramid looked like old 
Greek, but were not readable.^ As the letters had even then 
suffered the wear and tear of four thousand years, and were 
inscribed in soft lime stone, they can hardly be supposed to have 
been very legible, and might well have been taken, by one who 
did not understand hieroglyphs, for archaic Greek. 

Sir J. Gardner "Wilkinson, in his edition of Murray* s Gwide 
(1858), p. 168, evidently believed in the account given by 
Herodotus. He says : " Fi^om the manner in which he speaks 
of it, we might suppose the inscription to have been in Hieratic 
or Enchorial. But the latter was then unknown, and the 
Hieratic was not ornamental." He thinks it was in hieroglyphs, 
like the inscriptions on the neighbouring tombs. 

According to Letronne's translation of an ancient text, 

1 Petrie's Medum, Plates XIII, XV and XX. 

a Petrie, Lc, p. 90. 
E 
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quoted by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez,' the casing of the Great 
Pyramid was made of more than one kind of stone. An ancient 
author named Philo (date unknown, but between 300 and 400 
A.D.) says, " the most brilliant and varied stones were carefully 
fixed, white marble, basalt, porphyry and a green breccia from 
Arabia,'* supposed to be what is now called verde antique ; 
granite is not mentioned. *' The various kinds of stone must have 
been so placed as to form zones, and perhaps patterns of different 
colours, white, red, black, green, and so on. To form an idea of 
the effect we must think of Giotto's ('ampanile at Florence."^ 
Whether Philo's account is to be trusted we do not know, but 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez appear to believe in it, and add, 
" The idea of decorating such an expanse of surface with varied 
colour was quite in accordance with Egyptian taste. They loved 
polychromtic ornaments, they covered every available space with 
the gayest hues . . . They could hardly think of covering such 
an immense surface with paint . . . They would thus obtain a 
kind of gigantic mosaic which may have been heightened in 
effect by the use of gold ... no more fitting adornment could 
be imagined for the sharp peak of a pyramid . . .," etc.^ 

One can hardly imagine, however, that the Pyramids of 
Khufu and Ehafra were ever such gorgeous structures as Philo, 
and his French " editors " indicate. The poi*tions remaining of 
the casing stones certainly do not remind us of '^ the Campanile 
of Giotto," or other inlaid marble buildings of mediaeval Italy. 
No doubt, stones of different colour and character — limestone, 
granite and diorite, for instance — were used in the construction 
of the monuments, but there is nothing to show, either in the 
Pyramids or other existing early Egyptian works, that ** patterns 
in various coloured stones '' were ever made use of. The sug- 
gestion of " the topmost stones " of the Pyramids having been 
gilt also requires more evidence than we have at present. 

^ Recherche' % G^ographiques (1844), quoted by Perrot and Chipiez, 
Anc, Egyp. Art, i, 224. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, i, 224. 
» Id., 226. 
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Afl to the decoration of the surface, Herodotus^ says of the 
Pyramid which formed one side of the Labyrinth that it had 
" forty fathoms sculptured with animals of large size." Perrot 
and Chipiez^ take this to mean that " the face of the Pyramid 
was covered with bas-releifs." 

I am aware that Dr. Flinders Petrie does not think that there 
were originally any inscriptions on the outside of the Pyramids. 
He says : " No early inscriptions are found on the casing 
remaining of the Great Pyramid nor on any of the numerous 
fragments of those stones, nor in the remaining casing of other 
Pyramids, at Gizeh, Sakkara or Medum. The truth about these 
numberless inscriptions seems to be that they were all travellers' 
graffiti, such as are to be seen on every ancient building of 
importance." * 

In this opinion, which is shared by many good Egyptologists, 
including my friend, Mr. F. F. Tuckett, Dr. Petrie does not 
seem to me to attach sufficient importance to the statement of 
Herodotus. This learned man was in the country when hiero- 
alyphs were still in eommon use, and, therefore, when he says that 
the inscription on the Pyramid was in Egyptian characters I don't 
see how he can be supposed to have been writing of travellers' 
graffiti in various other languages. The absence of hieroglyphs 
on the remains of covering stones now to be seen on Egyptian 
Pyramids can hardly be taken as proof that there never was any, 
as hardly any such stones remain except of the extreme base and 
the extreme summit of the monuments, where we should not 
expect to find inscriptions. 

Professor Maspero, in a lecture delivered in the College of 
France, explained the object of the inscription on the Great 
Pyramid, described by Herodotus, to be, not an enumeration 
of the articles of food consumed by the workmen, but a list of 
the nature and quantity of the oblations ordained for the 
offerings in the Pyramid Temple. M. Maspero evidently 

* Herodotus, ii, 148. 
» P. and C, i, 226. 

* Pyramids and Temples of Oixek, p. 91. 
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believed that the inscription was on the Pyramid at the time of 
the visit of Herodotus and his interpreter. The late Dean 
Stanley also believed that the smooth outsides of the Pyramids 
were covered with sculptures, as described by Herodotus and 
others.^ 

No doubt many of the inscriptions mentioned by later 
writers were of the nature suggested by Dr. Petrie, but I cannot 
see that the presence of these proves that the ancient inscription 
mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo was not hieroglyphic. " It 
is worthy of remark," says the author of Baedeker's Guide to 
Lower Egypt^ " that many of the mediaeval travellers, even as 
late as the seventeenth century, concur with the most accurate 
of the Arabian authors in stating that they saw inscriptions on 
the Pyramids." Petrie gives a number of references to these 
Arab and mediaeval writers, of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and following centuries, showing that the inscriptions were in 
about a dozen or more languages, and thinks that they were all 
" mere graffiti." 

They are mentioned by Abu Masher Jafer (ninth century), 
Ibn Khordadbeh (tenth century), and Masudi (eleventh century), 
who has much to say about the Pyramids : " Their surfaces 
exhibit all kinds of inscriptions written in the characters of 
ancient nations * which no longer exist. No one knows what 
this writing is, nor what it signifies." He relates that 
" according to a Coptic legend there was engraved on one of the 
Pyramids the following inscription. ' I, King S&rfd {qy, Suphis 
or Khufu?), have built these Pyramids and completed them in 
61 years. Let him who comes after me, and imagines that he is 
a king to compare with me, attempt to destroy them in 600 years. 
It is easier to destroy than to erect. I have covered them with 

^ Stanley, Sinai cmd Palestine. 

s English edn., 1885, p. 349. 

' Inscriptions are mentioned in the following among other 
languages, Phoenician, Greek, Persian, Hebrew, Rumi, Latin, Arabic, 
Syriac, Musnadic, Himyaritic, etc. 
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silk, let him attempt to cover them with mats.' " * This allusion 
to the silk covering is doubtless suggested by the yellowish 
glazed surface of the outer faces of the covering stones, still to be 
seen on those which remain, and on the fragments before us. 

In the fourteenth century, a German knight, William of 
Baldensel (c. 1336 A.D.), tells us that he saw inscriptions on the 
Pyramids in different languages, and that the outer coating of 
the two largest was covered with a great number of inscriptions 
arranged in lines. He gives what is said to be a translation of 
one of these inscriptions, in six Latin verses. 

Abdul Latif , another Arab historian, speaking of the inscrip- 
tions on the Pyramids, which none of his contemporaries were 
able to decipher, says that — " They are so numerous that if one 
attempted to copy on paper those on the surface of these two 
Pyramids, they would fill more than ten thousand pages."^ 
Similar accounts are given by other Arab writers. In addition 
to inscriptions, one Arab author mentions a tradition that among 
the decorations of " The Western Pyramid " there was a repre- 
sentation of a beautiful naked woman with dazzling teeth, seated 
on a throne," to which magic powers were attributed. Like 
the German Lurlei, she allured desert wayfarers from the south 
and west, and deprived them of reason. This rather suggests a 
seated figure of the goddess Hathor, or Isis, and may have been 
carved on the Pyramid long after the time of Khufu. 

Probably the inscriptions in various languages referred to 
above, may have been added at various dates by visitors from 
many lands. In all ages it has been the custom (a custom, I 
believe, not quite extinct) for visitors to remote places and great 
monuments, to record their visits and immortalize themselves 
by inscribing their names, either on the monuments or near by. 
Thus, above the Second Cataract of the Nile are thousands of 
names of visitors from many lands, inscribed on the Bock of 
Abu Seer. On the bases of the Colossi at Thebes, especially on 

I This Arab history has been translated into French by M. Barbier 
de Meynard. 

« Baedeker, Loxoer Egypt, p. 350. 
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that called " the Vocal Memnon," numerous Greeks, Romans and 
others have inscribed their names and sentiments. At Philae, 
in the time of the first Napoleon, the French made a large 
addition to the inscriptions on the walls of the Temple of Isis, 
and even late in the nineteenth century some English officers 
added to the attractions of Abu Simbel by carving their names 
on the feet of one of the huge statues of Ramses II, which, besides 
graffiti in Phoenician and Latin, have some of the earliest known 
Greek inscriptions. There can be no doubt, therefore, that from 
4000 B.C. till about 1600 A.D. the outer surfaces of the Pyramids 
had been engraved with hundreds of inscriptions, none of which 
remain. There is no trace of hieroglyphs on the covering stones 
which remain near the top of the Khafra Pyramid, nor have I 
ever seen traces of any on the many fragments buried among the 
debris at its base.* 

It has been suggested that when the Moslem Khalifs and 
Pachas made use of the Pyramid stones to build their mosques 
and palaces in Cairo, they carefully obliterated all trace of these 
" heretic " inscriptions, to which, possibly, they attributed magic 
powers. This would account for the absence of any sign of 
inscription on the walls and buildings at Cairo, in the construc- 
tion of which stones from the Pyramids are supposed to have 
been employed — such as the great Mosque of Sultan Hassan, the 
old walls on the Citadel, etc. 

Even as late as the middle of the eighteenth century travellers 
to Egypt mention the Pyramid inscriptions. Thus, it is recorded 
by Vansleb, who was in Egypt in 1737, that he saw hieroglyphic 
characters upon one of the Pyramids, but " had not time to 
write them out." He little knew, good man, what a chance he 
had missed of immortalising himself. Had he only copied 
faithfully just a few of the inscriptions his name would have 
been handed down to remote posterity among those of Gham- 
pollion, Belzoni, Lepsius, Wilkinson and other early Egyptolo- 
gists. 

^ Petrie in his Pyramids and Temples of Oizeh, pp. 90, 91, 
mentions a few found during his excavations, the earliest of which wm 
pf Ptolemaic age. 
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An Englishman, named Edward Webbe, who had the mis- 
fortune to be carried off as a slave to Egypt in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, has left a curious account of the Pyramids near 
** Gran Caer," and describes them as ** Seaven mountaines builded 
on the outside like unto the point of a diamond, which moun- 
taines were builded in King Pharoe's time for to keep corne 
in." lie does not mention any inscriptions, but a certain 
Richard £nolles, who wrote some twenty years later, seems to 
imply that there were traces of some, as he says, ** About live 
miles from Gaire, stand the Pyramides, mountains of the 
barbarous ^Egyptian kings vanitie, whose proud names and 
titles Time hath worne out of those huge and wonderful buildings 
of purpose made for the vain eternising of their fame and 
endlesse wealth, so that of them is may now well be said : 

'^ Miramur perysse homines ? monumenta fatiscunt 
Interitus saxis nominibusque venit. 

** What wonder we that men do die? the stately tombs do weare, 
The verie stones consume to nought, with titles they did beare/' 

Apparently, ** the titles they did beare '' were then still 
visible on the stately tombs. 

There is now a long hieroglyphic inscription over the 
entrance to the Great Pyramid, but this is modern, and was 
placed there, I believe, by the German Egyptologist, Lepsius. 

The numerous references given above make it probable, I 
think, that the Great Pyramids, originally had inscriptions on 
their outer surfaces, which had later been considerably added 
to by visitors from various countries during the first five 
thousand years of their existence. 

II.— WERE THE PYRAMIDS PAINTED? 
For many years I have had in my possession some fragments 
of the Pyramids upon which I had written, ** Painted stone from 
the outer casing of the Pyramids." My old friend, Ali Gabri, of 
whose decease I was sorry to hear during my visit to Egypt this 
spring, always assured me that the polished yellowish surface of 
the stones was paint, and that if placed before a fire it softened 
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and raa off. As he probably knew more about the Pyramids 
*^han any other Native, and had lived almost under their shadow 
the greater part of his life, I accepted his statement without 
doubt; but, after Dr. Fryer kindly offered his assistance, it 
occurred to me that we might also ask the opinions of some of our 
leading Egyptologists on the subject, and I accordingly wrote to 
Professor Flinders Petrie and to Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge. 

Dr. Petrie writes : " The brown coat on the Pyramid stones 
is oxide of iron, which naturally works out from the silicate 
of iron in the stone. As it occurs just as much on the inner 
building stones which have been exposed, and on deeply 
weathered surfaces of the stone, it cannot be due to any artificial 
application. It occurs also on all blocks of the finer Eocene 
limestone, wherever exposed, in buildings or quarries." 

Dr. Budge writes : " Nothing is known as to the colour of the 
outsides of the Pyramids. The steps were filled up, but I do not 
think they were painted or coloured in any way. It is not in 
keeping with what we know of Egyptian buildings of the kind. 
Outside surfaces of buildings in Egypt in the lapse of centuries, 
acquire a reddish-brown colour, but that, I am told, is due to the 
change wrought in the stone by the weather. In many places 
I have seen outside stones very dark and quite shiny." 

The colour of the glazed surface of these fragments of the 
Pj-ramid casing stones varies from dull yellow to reddish or 
brownish ochre, caused probably by the greater or lesser amount 
of iron present in the stone. I think those from the Great 
Pyramid are lighter in tint than those from the Second Pyramid 
Dr. Petrie says^ : " The casing of the Great Pyramid is different 
in Its arrangement from that of the Second Pyramid. The lowest 
two courses of the casing are of granite, very well preserved. 
• . Ibe upper part of the Pyramid was cased with Mokattam 
amestone, of a rather different quality from that of the Great 
yramid; it is greyer, harder, more splintery, and of not such 

still m Its place m the time of Palerma, 1581, and of Albinus, 
' Pyramids and TempUs of Gi^h, p. 32. 
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1591, though in Sandy's view, 1611, only the present cap of 
casing is shown/' 

Mr. J. W. Wyatt, of Beddgelert, who made the ascent of 
the Second Pyramid while I was at Gizeh this year (1905) — 
one of the very few Englishmen who have accomplished that 
difficult feat — informed me that the casing stones at the top were 
" very smooth where not weathered, as if they had been finely 
wrought on the surface and polished ; also the joints were very 
close and well made. The stone seemed to me a kind of 
limestone ... I cannot recollect any trace of inscriptions on 
the casing stones, but I did not look out for them, and the surface 
was much weathered. Neither did I notice anything to suggest 
paint. I had as much as I could do to look after myself getting 
up and down the casing, as it is no easy job, and we had to take 
off shoes and stockings and coats."^ 

Recently my friend. Dr. A. C. Fryer, F.S.A., F.C.S., etc., has 
made a careful analysis of the colouring matter on the casing 
stones from both Pyramids, and has also submitted samples to 
his friend, Mr. Ernest Linder, B.Sc. Their reports, which 
are given below, quite settle the matter, and I think there can 
no longer be any doubt that the colour of the stones is entirely 
the work of Dame Nature, and owes nothing to human agency. 



APPENDIX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE COLOURED SURFACE OF THE 
PYRAMID CASING STONES. 

By DE. ALFRED C. FEYBE, F.C.S., F.8.A., and ERNEST LINDEE, B.Sc. 

Dr. Fryer reports : " Mr. Alfred Hudd gave me some frag- 
ments of the outer shell of the casing of the two Great Pyramids, 
at Gizeh. The limestone fragments from both Pyramids had a 
ferruginous crust, but it was less marked on that from the Great 
Pyramid than on the Second. On a chemical analysis being 

» In /*«, November, 1905. 
F 
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made, it was found that the crust of the Second Pyramid con- 
tained as much as 6 per cent, of iron (Fe), while the ferruginous 
crust of the Great Pyramid did not contain more than two-thirds 
of that amount of iron. The microscopic examination does not 
reveal any sign of a distinctly foreign matter. Small fossils 
project through the crust, and these would certainly have been 
coloured on the shell had paint been used as a decorative material 
on the surface of the Pyramids ; conversely, if the fossils project 
because they are weathered, then the crust cannot be paint on 
the surface. It is doubtful if the weathering of the stone was 
caused by rain to any great extent. In all probability the iron 
occurs as ferrous carbonate (Fe COj) in the calcite. Carbon 
dioxide (COj, oxygen and moisture in the atmosphere would 
convert the iron into insoluble basic carbonate or hydroxide, the 
calcium carbonate into soluble bicarbonate. The continual 
removal of the calcium carbonate in this way would account for 
the rise in the percentage figure for iron in the surface layer 
of the stone." 

Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., F.C.S., Etc. 

Dr. Fryer handed some portions of the stone to Mr. Ernest 
Linder, B.Sc, whose interesting report we are allowed to print, 
Mr. Linder also examined a specimen of weathered British 
limestone, which is hard, grey and crystalline, with the outer 
surface strongly ferruginous. This analysis is interesting for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Mr. Ernest Linder reports : " I have determined approxi- 
mately the amount of iron in the ferruginous surface layer and 
interior of each of the two samples of Pyramid stone submitted 
to me by Dr. Fryer. The procedure adopted was briefly as 
follows: — 

" The surface of the stone was gently scraped with a 
platinum spatula ; 0*5 grain of the powder obtained was dissolved 
with the aid of heat in 1 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid, diluted, 
exactly oxidised with dilute permanganate of potash and filtered. 
To the filtrate was added a measured volume of dilute potassium 
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sulpho-cyanide and the volume exactly adjusted to 50 c.c. in a 
Xessler glass. The red colour developed was then matched by 
means of a standard solution of ferric sulphate under similar 
conditions of acidity, dilution, etc. In one case O'Ol gram of 
powder was taken as the amount of iron present in the crust was 
too great for exact colorimetric titration with the lai-ger weight. 
" The following results were obtained : — 
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Ernest Linder, B.Sc. (Lond). 



1st Dec., 1905. 



1 The ferruginous crust was thin and more or less of the 
under layer would be renoved with it by the spatula. In samples 
1 and 2 the weight removed for analysis was 0'05 gram, and in 
sample 3 only 0-01 gram. The last sample would be less diluted, 
therefore, with underlying stone. 
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Bt ALFRED HABVEY, M.B. 

{JRtad December 14th, 1904.) 

By the kind permission of the Vicar and Wardens I am 
enabled to show, to-night, some fragments of carved stone and of 
encaustic tiles from the Parish Church of Westbury, which have 
not hitherto been exhibited. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, Westbury-upon-Trym, is 
of more than the average interest, both historically and architec- 
turally. A small monastic foundation existed on its site at 
least as early as the beginning of the ninth century, which was, 
A.D. 961, the first resting-place of the colony of monks from 
Fleury, who were introduced by Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, 
under the auspices of Archbishops Odo and Dunstan, to demon- 
strate the strict Benedictine rule, first in his diocese and 
afterwards in the country generally. The Church remained 
monastic, a cell of the great Abbey of St. Mary at Worcester, 
until the year 1288, when it was re-founded as a Collegiate 
Church for Secular Canons by Bishop Godfrey Gifford. It was 
at this time that the existing South Aisle was built as a parochial 
Nave. In A.D. 1447, a later Bishop, John Carpenter, a West- 
bury man by birth, re-founded the College on a much larger 
scale and completely re-modelled the Church. He added a 
large Collegiate Choir with spacious Side Aisles or Chapels, at 
the same time building a Clerestory to the Nave, adding a Tower 
at the West End, re-building the North Aisle and re-con- 
structing that on the south. The work was not completed in 
Carpenter's lifetime, the last portion, the so-called Canynge's 
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Chapel or South Choir Aisle, having been consecrated by his 
successor, Bishop Alcock. It is to the two periods of recon- 
struction that the objects to which I desire to call your attention 
probably belong. 

The Church, as completed and as it remains to-day, consists 
of a short Nave of three bays, with a narrow North Aisle and a 
South Aisle of unusual breadth, an Apsidal Chancel, wider than 
the Nave and almost as long, also with Aisles or Chapels, a 
Western Tower, a curious South Porch, and a Vestry. The 
earliest existing portion is the south arcade of the Nave, whose 
capitals and arches are in the style of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and whose massive round piers may be 
earlier. The large South Aisle, or parochial Nave, is of the date 
of Gifford's foundation, the latest phase of Early English work ; 
it has a fine western triplet, a pretty but over-restored doorway, 
and a delicately moulded set of sedilia ; its south windows w^re 
re-built in the fifteenth century. To about the same period may 
be assigned the lighter arcade which separates the Nave from 
the North Aisle; the rest of the building is entirely in the 
**Pei-pendieular*' style — good but plain in Carpenter^s work, more 
ornate but less satisfactory in the part added after his death. 
The points in this work which call for special attention are the 
unusual planning of the East End of the Chancel, the provision 
for a gallery in the porch (this is probably the only instance 
where there waa both gallery and parvise chamber), and the very 
roomy turrets, almost towers, which contained the staircases to 
the rood-loft. The North Aisle shows externally traces of two 
processional doors, probably closed when the canons moved to 
their new quarters more remote from the Church. 

The Church was drastically restored during the middle part 
of the nineteenth century, and if any trace of its furniture or 
decoration then remained it was cleared away, but there is reason 
to believe that the parish Altar had been moved back to the last 
bay of the Nave ; that the Choir, which was cut off by a screen 
and loft extending the full width of the Church, was exclusively 
collegiate ; and that the North Aisle was used as a passage by 
the canons. There would then be not fewer than five important 
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Altars, one in the east bay of the Nave and one under the arch at 
the east end of the South Aisle for the parishioners, and the High 
Altar in the Choir, with one in each side chapel belonging to 
the College. The relics before us were, I believe, connected with 
these Altars. 

The fragments I am showing, with some others to be 
enumerated later, were discovered at the time of the restoration 
of the Church, in a small crypt or vault beneath the Chancel, 
where they had, no doubt, been thrown at or soon after the 
time of the Reformation. The vault in question was the burial 
place of Bishop Carpenter, with a representation of whose 
obsequies it was formerly decorated in distemper painting.^ 

From the time of their discovery until about three years ago 
they were stacked in a recess in the vault, which is used as a 
furnace room and coal cellar, but they were then removed to the 
chamber above the porch. Unfortunately, they have suffered 
more there than they did in the coal cellar, but now, happily, the 
authorities contemplate making better provision for their cus- 
tody and exhibition within the Church. 

The pieces of stone work now shewn are apparently portions 
of two reredoses ; they are of " Perpendicular " workmanship, 
and probably of the date of the re-construction of the Collegiate 
Church by Bishop Carpenter. The first group of fragments 
are of alabaster, very delicately carved, and they comprise por- 
tions of two, or perhaps three, figures, one of which is fairly 
complete, and fragments of tracery or tabernacle work. They 
have been richly coloured, and some of the colouring of the 

1 This interesting mural painting represented the translation of 
the body of Dr. John Carpenter — " Bishop of Worcester and West- 
bury " as he called himself— from Northwick, where he died, to the 
tomb he had prepared for himself at Westbury. There is a coloured 
illustration of a portion of it, in Pryce's " Canynge Family," and 
tracings of the vault and of another portion of the painting, from 
drawings made in 1852, by the late Mr. F. W. Savage, are in my 
possession. When T first visited the vault with the late Mr. Walter 
Savage, about a dozen years since, there were considerable remains of 
the upper portions of the picture, which have since disappeared. Ep. 
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ground-work, a bright green semee with four-leaved flowers in 
white, remains. 

The second and more important group seem to be portions 
of a large reredos of freestone. The best preserved pieces are a 
traceried panel and the heads of two large and richly carved 
niches, elaborately vaulted on the under sides and adorned with 
pinnacles and crockets above. In addition, there are several 
smaller fragments of buttresses, crockets and pinnacles. These, 
too, still preserve faint traces of the colour decoration with which 
they once glowed. 

Tile$. The tiles, though unfoi-tunately most are only frag- 
ments, are of much interest. They belong to two distinct dates 
and types. The earlier, of which only one remains in even fair 
preservation, belong apparently to the end of the thirteenth 
century, and are of the same character as the tiles from 
Keynsham Abbey, illustrated in the Froceeding& of the Club, 
vol. ii. They are of rough black earth with white inlay, and the 
design, though rude, is very vigorous. The one shown is similar 
to Tile No. IV, illustrated in Mr. Hall WaiTen's paper on " Tiles 
in Bristol Cathedral {Proceedings, vol. v), and represents two 
birds, addorsed, separated by a spray of foliage and enclosed in 
a circle. This tile probably belongs to the work of Bishop 
Gifford. 

The tiles of the second group date from the latter half of the 
fifteenth century and are probably productions of the Malvern 
kilns. They have the usual red ground with patterns in yellow, 
and are of excellent workmanship. No. 1 presents a shield filling 
the centre of a reversed octofoil ; on the shield are represented 
the instruments of the Passion: a cross occupies the centre, 
dividing the shield into four quarters; in the upper dexter 
quarter are the nails and in the lower the scourge. The upper 
sinister quarter has a curious and rude representation of the 
Crown of Thorns, and the lower contains the reed with sponge 
and the pincers. On the dexter side of the cross is the spear, and, 
balancing it on the opposite side, the ladder. This tile occurs at 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 

No. 2 is one of a set of four ; it shows in a shield the rebus of 
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Abbot Newland, the Bleeding Heart pierced with nails, with 
Xewland's initials on either side, with a portion of the inscrip- 
tion which encircled the set. The full inscription was : adjvva 

XOS DEIS SALUTARIS NOSTER ET PROPTER G1X)RIAM NOMINIS TUl 

DOMiNE LIBERA Nos, and the tile before us, which has "... si er 
ET PRDTR . . .," was the second of the set. The set is one of three 
similar series made for the Abbey of Bristol between 1481 and 
1525.^ 

No. 3 is also one of a set of four, which together displayed 
the arms of Bishop Carpenter ; this is the upper dexter tile of the 
set, and has a mitre in the angle. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are purely decorative, and each formed one of 
a distinct set of nine. No. 6 is one of a set of four, which 
together formed a Inrge Tudor rose, and No. 7 is a small tile, 
measuring only 2g inches square, the pattern a fleur-de-lys 
within a plain square border. 

All the tiles of this second group belong to the Collegiate 
Church as re-founded by Carpenter; some, perhaps, were laid 
down in his life-time, and the rest within a few years of his 
death, A.D. 1476. 



1 See R. Hall Warren, Proceedings of the Club, vol. v, 123, 124, 
and Rev. A. S. Porter, Antiquary, vol. xxi, 113. 
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(Some 5oman Remains from 
Jttonmotttksktre. 

By ALFRED E. HUDD, F.S.A., Hon. Src. 



{Read December 14/A, 1904.) 

A discovery of Roman remains lias recently been made near 
Severn Tunnel Junction, about a quarter of a mile north of the 
railway on the road to Caerwent, and a mile and a half south of 
that Homan station. 

In the autumn of 1903 a quarry was opened near Dewstow 
Farm to obtain limestone for some ironworks in South Wales. 
While the men were making a cart-track from this quarry to 
the Caerwent Road, what appeared to be traces of a roughly 
paved road, running north and south, were noticed by Mr. A. 
Trice Martin and myself, which we thought might have been 
of Roman age ; we failed, however, to trace it in either direction, 
and it may have been only a natural ridge. Some months later 
it was reported by the quarry-men that human remaius had 
been found buried in graves cut in the rock, a few inches only 
under the turf, but on visiting the quarry shortly afterwards 
no trace of these appeared, and the bones and other remains 
discovered had been scattered and lost. 

During September and October last I paid several visits 
to the quarry, and have been fortunate in seeing some of the 
roughly made rock-tombs; not, however, until they had been 
opened out and their contents distributed. It was reported that 
when first opened a single coin was found in each grave. This 
appears to have beeu a common custom in Roman times, a coin 
being placed either in the mouth or the hand of the deceased 
to pay the fare across Charon's ferry. Like many other pagan 
G 
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superstitions this custom seems to have survived to quite 
recent times in various parts of Europe. My wife informs me that 
it was the custom in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the middle 
of the last century, among farmers, peasants and other old- 
fashioned residents of the country districts, to place a coin, 
generally of silver, in the mouth of the deceased person. They 
had a notion that it would help the deceased "to pay their 
way into the next world," though probahly the name of Charon 
and his ferry were unknown to them. Sir M. Grant Duff 
mentions a case at Autun, where a sou was put into the hand of 
a dead child by an old woman, who said it was " pour payer le 
trajet a Charon,"^ and Dr. Klien informed him that " the custom 
of placing a piece of money in the hand of the dead " exists in 
Brittany, Burgundy and other parts of France. 

The graves were discovered by the quarry-men in the course 
of their work, while removing with picks and crowbars the 
loose stones and shale which covered the solid Mountain- 
limestone rock, which had to be blasted with gunpowder. In 
this loose material, a few inches only under the surface of the 
turf, the remains were discovered ; about a dozen shallow graves, 
some 6J feet by 2\ feet, were found, formed, apparently, by 
removing the loose stones from natural pockets in the rock, and 
filling in the ends and sides with large stones. According to the 
account given by the men, none of the skeletons were perfect, 
and the bones were much broken and very brittle; we were 
only able to see a few small bones and no traces of skulls. 

In the graves and near them a considerable number of 
Roman remains were found, consisting of a few " third-brass " 
coins, several bronze fibulae, a bit)nze spoon, and sherds of various 
kinds of Roman pottery. It will be seen from the description of 
these remains that they are decidedly of a domestic rather than 
a sepulchral character, and it therefore seems probable that 
the site was occupied in Roman times, though no traces of walls 
or buildings can now be found there. The place is well suited 
for a look-out station, commanding views of both shores of the 

1 Sir M. G. Duff's Notes from a Diary, 1892-5, p. 253. 
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Severn, Aust Ferry, Sudbrook Camp, and the hills in the 
direction of Gaerwent and Gaerleon. 

Coins. Of the coins found I have only examined five, all 
small brasses of late date and in very poor condition : — 

1. The Emperor Cams, A.D. 280-282. 

Oh. — ^Head to right, with rayed crown [imp.c.ca]evs. 

p.[f.avg]. 
2?t;.-T-An eagle, conseceatio. 

2. Constantino period, c. A.D. 320-360. 

Ob. — ^Helmeted head to left. 

Rv. — The Wolf with Romulus and Remus. 

3. Constantius II., A.D. 337-361. 

Oh. — ^Laureated head to right, constantivs p.f. avg. 
Rv. — Two Victories with wreaths, victoria . d.d . 

AVGO . Q . NN. 

4. and 5. Illegible. 

Spoon. A portion of a small bronze spoon of the usual 
Roman form, having a twisted handle joined to the bowl by a 
C shaped projection. This fragment, which measures 3 J inches, 
is broken at both ends, having lost more than half the bowl and 
the pointed end of the handle. Plate V, Fig. 1. 

Fihulce. No. 1. This is a good specimen of the so-called 
*' Hippocampus fibulse," shaped like the letter S, with dragon 
or snake-like heads, and supposed to be copied from the curious 
'' sea-horses " common in the Mediterranean. It has lost its 
pin, but is otherwise perfect. The body is ornamented with 
blue and green enamel, and the heads with blue, green and red. 
Similar fibulae have been found in various parts of England and 
on the Continent. Probably they originated in the Mediter- 
ranean district and spread northwards, being copied by fibulsB 
makers in various countries. One in the collection of our late 
member, Mr. A. C. Pass, from the Roman lead-works at Charter- 
house, Mendip, seems to be of foreign origin.^ This one from 

^ This, with the other Roman remains from Charterhouse, was 
presented, shortly before his death, by Mr. Pass to the Bristol Museum. 
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Dewstow is probably of local make, and not earlier than the 
third century. Fig 2. 

No. 2 is in perfect condition, with pin and coiled spring, 
and retains its enamel, eight squares of blue and yellow (or 
green ?) ornamenting the bow. Figs. 3 and 4. 

No. 3 is a fragment of an interesting fibula, and retains 
traces of gilding. The expanding, trumpet-shaped covering of 
the coiled spring is ornamented with a spiral pattern, apparently 
sunk to contain enamel. The hoop consists of an irregular 
boss. The coil and part of the pin remains. Fig. 5. 

No. 4 is a good specimen of a small circular brooch, but 
has lost its pin. It is ornamented with two raised, beaded ridges, 
and has seal-like terminations. Fig. 6. 

The Pottery consists of fragments only, but shows a very 
great variety of ware, similar to that found at Caerwent. 
Nothing like perfect vases were found, and some of the best 
specimens were carried off by visitors, but I secured some thirty 
sherds. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are fragments of Samian ware of good quality 
and doubtless of foreign origin. Figs. 7 and 8. 

No. 3 is a fragment of a mortarium of the red ware, usually 
called " false Samian," with traces of red paint and glaze, and 
numerous fragments of hard grit embedded in the bowl. The 
paste seems to have been of fine blue clay, baked pink, and 
painted red. Fig. 9. 

No. 4 is a fragment of a mortarium of fine pinkish-yellow 
ware, from a much larger vessel than the last. Fig. 10. 

No. 5 is also a fragment of a mortarium rim, but of cream- 
coloured ware, unglazed, made from white paste, probably from 
Shropshire. Fig. 11. 

No. 6 is a fragment of a large pot, probably used for cooking. 
It of coarse grained ware, grey paste baked brownish, with an 
olive-grey glaze outside, marked on the body with a band of 
incised diagonal lines. Fig. 12. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are fragments of cooking pots of grey ware, 
rather coarse grained, from grey paste. Figs. 13 and 14. 
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Nos. 10, 11 and 12 are of the black ware generally called 
** Upchurch," with remains of glaze outside. 

No. 13 is a portion of the bottom of a pot, of red paste, painted 
black inside and out. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 (Figs. 15, 16, 17 and 18) are frag- 
ments of deep grey ware, unglazed, probably from cooking pots. 

No. 19 is the thick circular base of a vase (or top of a pepper- 
pot?) of dark grey or black ware (pale yellow-brown paste), with 
five circular perforations, one in the centre, the others equi- 
distant around. This is a curiosity and it use is uncertain. We 
have found nothing like it at Caerwent. Fig. 19. 

Nos. 20 to 30, fragments of vases and pots of blue-grey ware, 
unglazed, generally from grey paste, and varying somewhat in 
colour. Much of this ware has been found at Caerwent, and- it 
may possibly have been made in the neighbourhood. Fig. 20.^ 



* These remains have, at the request of Lord Llangattock, F.S.A., 
been added to the Roman collection in the Bolls Hall Museum, 
Monmouth. 
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fustlicnfB ^btiresB, 1905. 



By principal C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., P.R.8., Etc., President. 



QR^tad January Wth, 1905.) 

If, in the course of your antiquarian researches, you should 
turn up an old volume of Punchy you will find a cartoon (was it 
one of Leeches?) in which the Prime Minister (Palmerston, if 
I remember rightly) as butler of the constitutional establish- 
ment, is depicted in the wine-cellar taking out a bottle of fine 
old smoke, labelled " Queen's Speech." A Presidential Address 
in some respects resembles that august delivery which " Mr. 
Punch " satirized. It has a regal and, on occasions, pontifical 
flavour ; the altitude of its deliverances not infrequently reaches 
the dead level of platitude. 

I have again to thank you for doing me the honour of 
re-electing me your chief butler ; and I crave your indulgence 
if I find in the cellar but a meagre vintage little worthy of your 
antiquarian palate. Indeed, the only claim I have, if it be a 
claim, to occupy this position is an interest (I trust an intelligent 
interest) in the particular kind of research which it is your 
province to prosecute. My own researches (save for some 
groping excursions into the dim regions of very primitive forms 
of human endeavour) have mainly led me into different fields. 
But there is a common bond. Emerson, in one of his pithy 
essays, bids us hitch our wagon to a star. Now, the particular 
star to which my own go-cart is hitched (in my capacity of 
what I «hall presently call a human being) is that of purpose — 
purpose throughout the realm of nature, purpose in animal life, 
purpose in human endeavour. The key-note of evolution, 
philosophically regarded, is purpose; and though a scientific 
treatment may sometimes lead us to lose sight of the significance 
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of the whole in the minor mechanism of details, yet if there be 
no such significance — nothing rational, towards which our 
reasoned explanations reach forth — ^then I for one should be 
disposed to abandon nature-study and devote myself to history, 
where, at any rate, the star of purpose is dominant. It is this 
element of purpose, predominant also in all antiquarian research, 
which is one common factor that serves to link your studies and 
mine. 

Mine now are chiefly psychological. And here, perchance, a 
discriminating onlooker would see another bond of community. 
A student in a northern university thus concisely described the 
impression made by the prelections of a well-known Professor 
of Psychology. " He tells us what every one knows in language 
which nobody can understand." In like manner, perhaps, 
such a one, with equal perspicuity, might say of the antiquary, 
" He hides what should interest everyone under details which 
interest him alone.*' Here then, in a common tendency to render 
obscure what was already sufficiently clear to the plain man, at 
any rate in outline, the psychologist and the antiquary are 
brothers in the adversity of popular criticism. And it may seem 
that in attempting to bring these two obscurantist tendencies of a 
perverse human nature into relation with each other, your chief 
butler, on presenting the address from the throne, is following 
many excellent constitutional precedents in making obscurity 
doubly obscure. I am indeed essaying a hazardous task in 
endeavouring to combine the dullness of psychology and the 
dryness (I ask your pardon, the sujy posed dryness) of antiquarian 
lore in one Presidential synthesis. 

First let us turn to our popular critic, and try, in justice, 
to see the virtues of his defects. He is, as I conceive him, no 
fool, a man of plain common sense, with much shrewdness of 
penetrative insight, one who keenly appreciates a dramatic 
situation. What is his charge against the psychologists, and 
indeed against the men of science generally? That they dwell 
too much in the realm of abstraction ; that they present dull 
formulas instead of living pictures; that they deal with the 
average mental processes of an unknown and wholly unin- 
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whom the specialists minister, each in his particular fashion. 
I will not say that the popular critic has formulated this classifi- 
cation ; I will not say that he distinctively helongs to this human 
class ; hut I do believe that this appeal to broad interests is what 
he is aiming at, and that, just in so far as he has a true sense 
of proportion, his criticisms are worthy of our attention. 

As a mere human being myself, low down in the class as my 
position may be, I like to think that all the specialists of all 
the ages have been ministering to my mental development. It 
is comforting to think of Copernicus, Galileo and Newton, 
Aristotle, Cuvier and Darwin, working night and day, if not 
for me, at any rate for the class of which I am a humble member. 
And it is comforting also to think that one's own modest efforts 
as a specialist, are after all contributing, however slightly, to 
the formation of that noblest product of evolution a human 
being. 

Now, we have in psychology a doctrine — I promised to be 
dull and am fulfilling my promise to the best of my ability — 
that that alone can be assimilated and appreciated which is 
related to a background of relevant knowledge in the mind of 
the observer or hearer ; and Herbart in educational theory and 
practice has made this the basis of his claim for the paramount 
importance of " preparation." What does all this technical 
stuff mean ? Let me illustrate by a concrete example. As, a 
month or so ago, I drove by Lexington and walked through 
the village of Concord, I saw on one of the houses an irregular, 
grey, starry splash : and shortly afterwards was shown a 
building of some antiquity, as buildings go in America, which 
was called " The Old Manse." The little grey splash was a 
bullet mark, and in its environment at once called up into the 
field of consciousness all that I had read of the march from 
Boston through Lexington, of the minute men stationed beyond 
Concord Bridge, when there was fired the shot heard round the 
world. All that I knew of the War of Independence, one of the 
biggest blunders in history, was a preparation for my seeing 
that suggestive bullet splash in the light of a background of 
knowledge. To me, as a human being, it was significant of 
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resolute human purpose. I could realise its significance by 
bringing it into relation with a system of ideas. It called up 
oue of the dramatic incidents of history. So too round the old 
manse cling some pleasant, mossy memories, and the mental at- 
mosphere was redolent of Hawthorne. In their pedantic phrase- 
ology, psychologists speak of interest as the pleasureable or 
painful affection tone attaching to the relations of what is 
seen or heard, to what is thereby called up in memory. The 
antiquary is one who has a background of knowledge specially 
developed in certain particular fields of enquiry, and all the 
relationships in connection with them are tinged with a peculiar 
interest. iShall I be guilty of high treason if I say that in pre- 
senting the results of his enquiries he sometimes fails to make 
them interesting to others ? Shall I be magnifying unduly to 
office of the psychologist if I venture to suggest that the doctrine 
of assimilation has some guiding value even for him. I 
remember once sitting in a church not a hundred miles from 
Bristol and listening to a very learned and highly esteemed 
antiquary, who read extracts from an exhaustive and 
voluminous account of the documentary history of the 
foundation. He made no attempt to place us (as a bit of pre- 
paration) en rapport with the main stream of tendency 
concerning certain minor episodes in which he gave us such a 
wealth of detail. He was obviously profoundly interested : 
because he possessed the collateral threads. I did not possess 
them adequately ; and I confess that it was only by a great 
effort that I contrived to look interested. Meanwhile another 
antiquary had strolled into the church : he walked round, taking 
in this feature and that. Presently he too was called upon to 
speak. He said he could only give the results of quite common- 
place knowledge and a very hasty examination. And then, with 
a few graphic touches, he reminded us of familiar facts in general 
and local history, and proceeded to make the old place live 
and grow and throb with the purposes of those who had worked 
and prayed and, perhaps, schemed within its walls. Now, I 
don't say that his specifically antiquarian appeal was the 
stronger of the two ; I may have been too ignorant to judge ; 
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but there was, to my mind, no question as to the far greater 
strength of his human appeal. 

Of course this power of appeal to the mere man within us, 
which, after all, is more central in each one of us than our 
dijfferentiating specialisms, is a gift — a gift very highly appre- 
ciated by the class of human beings. But it is als ^n ideal — 
one which varies in motive force. Granted then the possession 
of some share of this great gift ; granted also a desire to cultivate 
it to the best advantage ; in what does it consist and how may 
it be developed ? (You will notice how the psychologist and 
the pedagogue will obtrude! but my pedantries are nearly at 
an end.) It consists very largely in that type of insight and 
that form of imagination which enables one to realise the 
difference between the range of experience of the human being 
and that of the adequately trained specialist, and to grasp how 
much preparation of a background of relevant information is 
necessary before specialist ideas can be placed to advantage. 
Those of us who are specialists are too apt to take it for granted 
that our neighbour's background of knowledge has just the same 
peculiar idiosyncrasies as our own. As a matter of fact, it has 
its specialism analagous to, but by no means the same as, ours. 
We have in the human appeal to get down to the human being 
common to both and underlying all superimposed specialism. 
And we have to prepare the ground by skilfully drawing up 
from the common stores of memory just those salient facts which 
shall form a system of ideas which can assimilate the new 
notions we have to present. In this way I have heard Sir John 
Evans invest with peculiar interest an old pair of snuffers. I 
knew very little that was in any sense specific concerning 
snuffers. No doubt, I surmised that they must have had a 
development ; I knew too that, in the mittened fingers of maiden 
ladies, of my father's and grandfather's time, they had a purpose. 
I conceive that a specialist in snuffers might make them the 
subject of a pretty dull discourse. Not so. Sir John. He knew 
how to prepare our minds, and to make that humble instrument 
play its part in the enlightenment of mankind — snuffing the 
wick of ignorance. Do we not all know the kindly way in 
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which some men can help us to digest even toughish bits of 
antiquarian lore ? Their secret is that they have learnt the art 
of preparation. It is said that in prosecution of the laudable 
object of ministering to a dyspeptic race, a pig is kept for a while 
on short commons, and that a bunch of carrots is then dangled 
before the poor beast's snout just beyond reach. The deviser of 
this method was aware of the value of preparation. For the 
pig summons up all the pepsin of his system to digest those 
savoury carrots. Unfortunately, he is thereupon slain and the 
pepsin is sold to one of us, so that what should have ministered 
to the formation of prime pork merely contributes to a system 
of philosophy. The method I advocate is not so barbarous. 
But it is none the less based on the principle of preparation. 
If we want our brother antiquaries to digest our peculiar and 
special kind of carrots, we must call up the mental pepsin of 
the relevant ideas which will act upon them and render them 
fit for assimilation. 

I am afraid that this address deals with things in general 
and nothing in particular — or if with anything in particular, the 
mere human being and his interests and needs. Now we are 
an antiquarian club ; and the word club savours pleasantly of 
humanity. I have the honour to belong to a great and learned 
scientific society, and at the meetings of that society specialists 
discourse on their special specialisms ; and their papers go forth 
to the ends of the world. Now, if you won't let it go any further 
(I speak among friends and trust you not to give me away), I 
don't understand (or rather shouldn't understand if I heard or 
read them) more than about one in twenty of these papers. 
That is right enough. They were not written for human beings. 
A paper read before the Royal Society is written by a specialist 
for specialists. But here again I must beg you to remember 
that the categories are not mutually exclusive. Get them 
together at lunch or dinner at the Saville Club, and you will 
find there is a lot of humanity even in Fellows of the Royal 
Society. A clergvman I met the other day was taken to such 
a dinner : he told us that at first he felt very much like a lion 
in the den of Daniels, but not for long ; he found it a pleasant 
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den, and the Daniels surprisingly human. We, too, are 
and even in our papers we cultivate human relation^ 
Without limiting ourselves to loeal antiquities, we tiy,' 
should try more and mare to bring out the interests which a| 
to us individually and to inspire auch interests in others. 

Perhaps our papers are sometimes a little bit sera] 
and it may be, if I may hiizard a supfgestion, thiit our Hone 
Secretary could be persuaded to arrang'e a series of comii 
cationa which would help us to realise the salient feature 
BristoFB story, as il lustra ted by her antiquities and illustn 
of the purposes of her civic life. 
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(Dn the Olostunu of an (Etlgg at 
SUtnteibotirne, dloucestcrshiit. 



Bt miss IDA M. ROPER. 



(Read November &A, 1905.) 

In the Church of St. Michael's, Winterboume, Gloucester- 
shire, about six miles north-west of Bristol, there is an e£Bgy 
of a knight, whose armour offers several points of interest. 
Apart from the usual fighting gear of his time, he is shown as 
wearing '' studded armour " on his thighs, and a garment of a 
form modified from the surcote of the Crusader, and transitional 
to the tight-fitting jupon. It is these two peculiarities that 
render the effigy of importance to us, because these forms were 
only worn during a short period, and an example of the armour 
is not otherwise to be met with in the West of England. 

It is supposed to be in memory of Sir Thomas de Bradston, 
Baron by writ, 16 Edward III (1342), died 1360, and if this be 
correct, he must be represented in the armour he wore whilst in 
his prime, because, from other sources, it is believed this par- 
ticular style of surcote had passed out of wear by 1346. On 
the same tomb is the effigy of the wife, but the accompanying 
sketch shows only that of the knight. 

Looking at it generally, the figure appears at the present day 
to be considerablv attenuated about the arms and legs, due, no 
doubt, to the various restorations and scrapings it has endured. 
From comparison with other monumental effigies of the same 
period it is probable that " gesso work," made of size and 
whitening, was originally used to form the parts where the 
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surcote would have been shown in straight folds beneath the 
legs, as marked by the dotted lines. These folds would have 
been gradually effaced by mutilations, and when the efiSgy was 
restored in modern times, the workmen, not understanding the 
form of the garment, left only a curious V shaped remnant, that 
at first sight is difficult to recognise. 

The modified surcote shown on this effigy is considered by 
modern writers to represent the military cyclas of early descrip- 
tions, although Hewitt (1858) calls it the " uneven surcoat," and 
Planche (1879), without giving it a name, refuses to identify it 
as the cyclas. 

From examination of other figures wearing a similar gar- 
ment to this, such as a member of the Gifford family at 
Leckhampton, it would appear it was in general use between 
1317 and 1346. 

Attention may also be called to the short kite-shield shown, 
carried high up on the arm, after the fashion of English effigies 
of the fourteenth century, and to the sword held so high. 

The effigy is of very rough execution, and does not compare 
favourably with most of the time. 

Particulars of the life of Sir Thomas de Bradston, who was 
a distinguished retainer of the Berkeley family, can be found 
in Smyth's Lives of the Berkdeys, 

In 1345, at the Tomament held at Lichfield, the King, 
Edward III, appeared in armour with the arms of Sir Thomas de 
Bradston, "powdered with roses.'*^ 



1 ArcJuBologia, vol. xxxi, pp. 40 and 118. These arms, according 
to John Smith, of Nibley, in the Berkeley MSS,^ vol. i, p. 286, were — 
Argent, on a canton gules, a rose or, barbed proper. 
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(Some ^ortnan Remains of 

By CHARLES LTNAM, F.S.A. 

ij^ead November 8th, 1905.) 

In the Chapter Library of the Bristol Cathedral there is a 
model in wood, having upon it the following inscription: — 
" The palace of the Bishops of Bristol, formeriy the Abbot's 
lodging, destroyed on Sunday, October 30th, 1831. This model 
is presented to the Dean and Chapter by the daughter of Bishop 
Gray, August, 1874." 

This inscription indicates that the Abbot's lodging extended 
to the buildings now in ruins and mostly covered with ivy 
situate to the south of the Cathedral burial ground, and next 
to the new Trinity Street ; but Mr. E. W. Godwin^ fixes this as 
the position of the original Infirmary of the monastery of the 
Augustine Canons. There would be no Bishop's Palace in those 
days. The model does not represent any of the details of the 
various rooms. 

On my catching sight of these ruins from New Trinity 
Street a strong desire came over me to examine them in detail, 
and, after very considerable trouble and delay, a way to them 
was afforded me, when having looked on the outside as far as 
exuberant ivy would permit, I found myself penetrating an 
opening in a thick wall on hands and knees, leading to a dark, 
damp and smelly interior ; getting on to my feet, to my astonish- 
ment, this grim apartment turned out in fact to be a Norman 
basement. Eventide had now set in, and it was impossible then 
to discern anything in the shape of detail, so, after (by way 
of assurance) feeling the mouldings of caps and shafts, a retreat 
for that day was made. 

* ArchcBologiccd Journalf Bristol volume. 
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As soon as possible another visit was made to what seemed to 
me to rank as something of the nature of a recovery. Nothing 
had been said on the part of the Royal Archaeological Institute^ 
at the Cathedral, or at other meeings thereof about this outlying 
Norman apartment, nor does Godwin or any other writer 
available for my use appear to have particularly noticed it.^ 

It is a room 16 feet 6 inches, north and south, and 
14 feet 2 inches, east and west, divided centrally in the direction 
of north and south by two circular shafts, 10 inches in diameter, 
which carry the middle vaulting. (See plan and sections on 
Plate V). This is formed in rubble throughout, and is without 
ribs at the groins, which are built with large, thin, flat stones, 
of the shape of Roman tiles. (See sketch, Plate VI.) The 
shafts are of wrought stone without vertical joints, and the cap 
has an abacus composed of a broad upper fillet and chamfered 
on the lower edge ; beneath which is a subdivided cushion i^ith 
a bead moulding at its bed. (See detail, Plate V.) The present 
height of the shaft is only 4 feet 6 inches from the floor to the 
cap, but the base is some distance below the present floor. 
Slight digging here might reveal the floor and base. 

The apartment has an entrance through the west wall and 
is connected with a passage to the south. (See plan.) In the 
east wall, which is 3 feet 6 inches thick, there, is a central 
two-light window, and a single light on each side of it. (See 
detail, Plate V.) The sill of the central window has a sunk 
slope inwards, formed in its upper surface. In the south wall 
there is a splayed recess, 2 feet 2 inches deep. The vaulting and 
the interior face of the walls have all been plastered. The 
central window has a four-centred arched head and the side 
lights square lintels. The mouldings are of Tudor date. 
Windows at a higher level in this floor have details of a still 
later date, and the walls are plastered externally. (See details.) 

It is not easy without further study and measurements 

* This refers to the meeting of the Institute in Bristol in 1904. 

2 These Norman remains ai'e known to most of our members, 
and they are mentioned in the first volume of our Proceedings^ 
p. 280.— Ed. 
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made on the spot to state the immediate connectiou of this 
basement with the original Norman erections, but having regard 
to Mr. Godwin's plan, it might be part of the sub-vault to the 
building he designates " Calefactory." As to its place on the 
model, it is the lower storey of the small room at the north-east 
corner of the model as it now stands. 

There can be no doubt that this building merits more attention 
and care than at the present time it is thought to deserve. Ivy 
is master of the situation, and forbids anything like a careful 
general inspection. Indeed, it would seem to suggest that the 
ruins are only fit to be concealed and the ivy growth displayed. 
Whereas, if the building could be fairly scrutinised, much 
historic information would certainly ensue. 

The model is intended to emphasise the destruction by a 
certain Bristol riot mob, but the buildings tell of earlier and 
much more interesting stories. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the Norman character 
of the architecture of the Chapter House, or the Great Gate- 
way, or the Abbots' Gateway, no question can possibly arise as 
to the genuine Norman workmanship of this long hidden and 
forgotten fragment. No one will dispute the desirability of 
preserving to the utmost this early companion work of the 
Chapter House, and to this end no delay should occur in securing 
a careful and competent examination of the risks which now 
attend the structure. 

P.S.^ — These interesting Norman remains have only recently 
come back into the possession of the Dean and Chapter, having 
for a long period been in lay hands, and inaccessible to the public 
without special permission from the tenants. The Dean informs 
me that already some of the exuberant vegetation referred to 
above has been removed, and that, without attempting anything 
in the way of restoration, he hopes the ruins may shortly be put 
into repair, and, with the ground which surrounds them, made 
accessible to the public. — Ed. 
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By ALRBD B. HUDD, F.S.A. 



(Read November 8th, 1905.) 

Of the splendid series of painted glass windows which once j 

adorned the grand old churches of Bristol, only a few fragments 
remain. At the Cathedral we have some portions of the magni- \ 

ficent fourteenth century east window, the uj)per part of which j 

fortunately survived the *' restoration," when most of the ancient j 

glass was replaced by modem copies of the old work; there is i 

also some fourteenth century glass in the north and south 
windows of the Choir, and some fragments of fifteenth century 
glass, now placed high up in a window of the Xorth Transept, 
where, unfortunately, it cannot be seen. 

At St. Mary Redcliff there are some beautiful fragments 
frona various windows, now preserved in the lower windows of 
the Tower, and a few fragments in the Vestry, including one - 

piece with the merchant-mark of William Canynges the 
younger. [ 

At St. John's a number of small pieces have been placed in \ 

the Clerestory windows, so high that it is hardly possible to 
make anything of them. • 

There is some old glass in St. Mark's (the Lord Mayor's 
Chapel), but it did not all originally belong to the church, much 
of it having been introduced during the last century, from 
Strawberry Hill and elsewhere. 



i 
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With these exceptions, I do not know of any further remains 
of old coloured glass in Bristol churches. 

The fragments which form the subject of this communi- 
cation are all that remain of the original decoration of the 
windows of the fine old church of the Holy Cross, Temple, one of 
the largest and most interesting of our ancient churches. 

After centuries of neglect, Temple Church suffered, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, from a severe "restora- 
tion,*' and, among other " unconsidered trifles," all the old glass 
that remained in the windows was allowed to go. It was, I 
presume, thought an improvement that the lights should be 
filled with modern glass, and nobody connected with the vestry 
at the time felt sufficiently interested in the old work to en- 
deavour to prevent its removal. Fortunately, however, the late 
Mr. William Thomas, of Bristol, was interested in the matter, 
and, on hearing that the glass " was in the market," he 
purchased it and carefully preserved it for many years. lie was 
much interested in local history and antiquities, and was a 
member of our Club ; on his death his family allowed me to 
have the glass, and it has been under my care ever since. It may 
probably some day find its way back to the church from which 
it ought never to have been removed. 

The glass is not all of the same date. Probably most of it 
belongs to about the beginning of the fifteenth century, either 
the reign of Richard II or that of Edward IV, but some of it may 
be earlier, and some is decidedly later. Originally, no doubt, 
the figure of St. Katherine and her chantry priest, the Lamb and 
Flag, and some other pieces were in the windows of " The 
Weaver's Chapel," which was dedicated to St. Katherine, but 
we do not know at what date they were removed thence. On 
the shield of arms a glazier has scratched his name with a 
diamond, " John Parker, 1815 " ; across the face of the Arch- 
bishop (** Saint Thomas of Canterbury ") is scratched, 
'* Mitchell," and the date, apparently, " 19 June 18 . . " (year 
uncertain), and on the outside, across the mitre, " 16 October, 
1824"; on the roundel contjiining the Lamb and Flag is 
the name, " Sidney," but no date. These disfigurements were 
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probably the work of the glaziers who removed the glass, and 
re-erected it in the east window of the South Aisle, from which, 
I understand, it had been removed shortly before its purchase 
by the late Mr. Thomas. 

1. The largest and one of the most interesting of the 
subjects illustrated on this Temple glass is that repre- 
senting Saint Katherine, Virgin and Martyr, which, doubtless, 
came from the Weavers' Chapel, on the north side of the 
church. Unfortunately, the upper portion of the figure 
is broken, and we cannot say whether she wore a crown, 
but she is dressed in regal robes, holds in her left hand 
a wheel with curious C-shaped knives attached, a long 
double-edged sword in her right hand. The face, though 
certainly not beautiful, is expressive of pain and resignation. 
With the exception of the reddish-brown used in the outlines 
and shadings, the only colour in this figure is clear yellow, 
obtained by the " silver process," which had only been discovered 
in the previous centuiy. (Plate VIII, Fig. 1). 

The immense popularity of the mythical St. Katherine is 
one of the mysteries of the Middle Ages. According to Fleury, 
St. Katherine first became known in France about the year 
1030.1 Archdeacon Hardwick, the author of a valuable and 
learned Historical Inquiry touching St, Catharine of Alexandria, 
published by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, in 1849, thinks 
that the saint was unknown in England for at least seven cen- 
turies after the date assigned to her martyrdom (about 307 A.D.), 
but her cult was certainly introduced from Normandy soon after 
the Conquest, and became extremely popular, especially with 
the learned classes. She was adopted as the patroness of 
learning, first by the savants of Paris, whose example was fol- 
lowed in all quarter by monastic schools and universities, * 
including the University of Cambridge, where " St. Catharine's 
College " still flourishes. 

The story of the saint varies considerably in different ver- 

» Fleury, Hist. Ecd., liv, Iv, s. 52. 
2 Hardwick, p. 18. 
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sions, but she is generally described as a Christian queen or 
princess of Alexandria, who, about the beginning of the fourth 
century, was first beloved and later persecuted by the Roman 
emperor, either Maxentius or Maximinus, and eventually 
suffered martyrdom for her faith. As the first-named emperor 
had no command in Egypt, and was never in Alexandria, while 
the other, ** a savage tyrant who persecuted the Christians in 
the most savage manner,"' was governor of Syria and the East 
in 305-7, the name of Maxentius is doubtless given by mistake. 

Archdeacon Hardwick's Historical Inquiry, which I have 
carefully read more than once, having failed to give satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of the saint, I recently wrote to two 
" eminent authorities " to ask whether any further information 
upon the subject had since come to light. My first reply, from a 
well-known antiquary in London, was ** St. Katharine is a purely 
mythical person, I believe." The other, our late President, the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, writes : " There is practically no histori- 
cal evidence for the story of Catharine of Alexandria. Archdeacon 
Hardwick was very kind to me exactly fifty years ago when I 
was taking my degree at the College (St. Catharine's) of which 
he was a Fellow, and I write this note in the chair in which 
he wrote his many books. For the derivation from the Greek 
word for pure, * catharos,' the spelling^ Catharine is necessary. 
But the Greeks and Orientals do not so spell it. I have a very 
early Mount Athos painting of her, on the usual ground of gold 
upon ruby : her name on it is Eaterin, with neither the * th ' 
nor the * ar ' necessary for * pure.' In mediaeval England 
also we had usually not the ' thar,' but the * ter.' The founder 

' Stevenson, Dictionary of Roman Coins, p. 546. 

2 The speUing of the name of the saint varies considerably, more 
than twenty forms being known, from ^caterina, which is, perhaps, 
the earliest, to the modern Irish Kathleen and the English Kate. 
Of these perhaps the most common form in the Middle Ages was 
ELaterine, as it appears on the Temple glass ; at present Catharine and 
Catherine are more popular, but as we have in previous papers in our 
Proceedings adopted the form Katherine, it is here continued. 
K 
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of my College in 1472 called it Kateryn Hall. I had to look 
into all this when I was writing my history of the College. 

You probably know that the supposed story of St. 
Catharine was the earliest of the religious dramas performed in 
England." 

With regard to the above reference to the derivation of the 
name from eatharoSf it had been suggested, in the absence of 
all early evidence of the existence of the saint, that she was 
simply a personification of the virtue ** purity," as we have 
" Saint Faith," etc. ; and that her legend was largely taken from 
the story of the beautiful pagan maiden, " Hypatia," well known 
to English readers of the works of the late Charles Kingsley.^ 

Although St. Katherine was not much known in Western 
Europe till the tenth century, her cult had made some progress 
in the South. In the sixth century a convent was founded by 
the Emperor Justinian, on the slope of Sinai, where- the saints' 
*' relics " were contained in a marble sarcophagus. Sir John 
Mandeville (cap. v) has much to say of the wonders of these 
relics, the head of the saint, her " sweating " bones, and " the 
cloth that she was wropped in, that is all bloody." 

At St. Katherine's, near Edinburgh, was a celebrated 
" Balm Well," which is said to have issued from the ground 
where a drop of the ^' balm " from St. Katherine's bones hap- 
pened to fall on its passage from Sinai to '' St. Margaret " of 
Scotland, the queen of Malcolm Canmore. 

A banner of St. Eatherine was one of the four " banners of 
Saynts, every of them a yerde and iii quarters square, of double 

^ She was a daughter of Theon, of Alexandria, and became 
celebrated for her lectures on Plato and Aristotle. Daring an out- 
break between the Christians and the pagans, in the year 415 A. D., 
Hypatia, who was held in great respect by Orestes, Governor of 
Alexandria, fell into the hands of the Christian mob, and was by 
them most cruelly murdered, being torn in pieces, and her mangled 
limbs publicly burnt to ashes. So many of the details of her 
history resemble those of the St. Katherine story that there can be 
little doubt the latter was evolved from the former. 
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sarcbnet beten with oyle and fyne golde, with a scochion of armes 
on every ban'er " — ordered to be used at the funeral of Queen 
Katherine of Arragon^ 

The Chapel or fraternity of St. Katherine in the Church of 
Holy Cross, Temple, from which our glass doubtless was 
removed, was founded late in the fourteenth century by Peter 
atte Baraugh, Thomas atte llaye and others, by licence from 
King Richard the Second. 2 The said Peter died 1396, and 
Thomas in 1393, and their wills are printed in Wadley's 
Collection.^ 

In his Account of the Guild of Weavers in Bristol, privately 
printed by Mr. Francis F. Fox, F.S.A., the author says, p. 10 : 
** The earliest mention we can discover of the Guild of St. 
Katherine, Bristol, is an original deed dated 1384.^ 

The foundation charter of the Chantry of St. Katherine's, 
Temple, exists among the Fox MSS., and a translation is printed 
in full by Mr. Fox. It was attested by King Richard himself 
at Windsor (" Wyndsoor "), " July 18th in the sixteenth year of 
our reign (1392)." The tinted silk cord to which the Royal 
seal was attached is still left, but the seal itself is gone.^ 

The chapel still remains, on the north side of the Nave of 
the church. There was formerly in the chapel the tombstone 
of one of the Chaplains of St. Katherine, ornamented with a 
cross and the sacred monogram, and inscribed " Jgic jacit Jn». 
|{icharbu0 ftoibkeme. ((aonbam Ca^ellanue <Stae. Cathariuie, 
obiit . . . bie meneie JHait, ^.9. 1443, Ctt}U0 anam« )rro)iitittttr 

This may be the Chaplain represented on our glass. 
There is a monumental brass to a civilian, probably a wool- 

' Archceologiay xvi, 25. 

2 Chantry Certif., Glos. 

3 Bristol With, No. 87 and No. 53. 
* Fox MSS., No. 29. 

» Ouitd of Weavers, pp. 12, 13. 
Barrett's Bristol, p. 548, 
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merchant,^ of about 1396, which was removed from the Weavers' 
Chapel and is now on the floor of the Chancel. This has a long 
Latin inscription,^ but the name is lost. It may be for Peter 
Atte Barugh, burgess, one of the Founders of the Chapel, who 
died 1396. In his will, printed in Wadley's Collection, he 
desires " to be buried in the Chapel of St. Katharine the Virgin, 
in the Church of the Holy Cross, Temple, of Bristol, and leaves 
legacies to the fabric and priests. A chaplain to celebrate for 
his soul, etc., at the altar of St. Katharine."^ 

St. Katherine was a popular saint in Bristol in mediaeval 
times. Early in the thirteenth century " the Hospital of Saint 
Katherine at Brightbowe," was founded by Robert, Lord 
Berkeley, the second of that name (d. 1220), within his manor 
of Bedminster,* which hospital for poor *' brothers and sisters " 
remained till 1548 (2 Edw. VI), when the buildings were sold, 
but the last Master of the Hospital, Francis Nevil, of whom we 
have any knowledge, was appointed in 1573, during the reign of 
Elizabeth.^ Two seals of the hospital are known and have been 
described and illustrated in our Proceedings.^ In the earlier 
seal the saint is represented as standing, uncrowned, with long 
flowing hair, holding in her right hand a sword, the point resting 
on the ground, and in her left hand a small spiked wheel. This 
probably dates from the thirteenth century ; the later seal, of 
fifteenth century date, shows the saint crowned, holding a sword 
in her right hand, point upwards, the blade resting on her 
shoulder, and a large wheel, on the ground, is supported by her 
left hand. 

In addition to the Chapel and Fraternity of St. Katherine 
in Temple Church and St. Katherine's Hospital, at Brightbow, 

^ Sir A. W. Franks, " Monumental Brasses of Gloucestershire," 
Proceedings, i>oc. ArUq., 2nd Ser., vii, 412. 

< Davis, MoriumerUcU Brasses of Gloiicestershire, p. 10. 

8 Wadley's Bristol WUls, No. 87. 

^ Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys (Maclean's edn.), vol. i, 89. 

* Proceedings of the Club, vol. i, p. 276. 

^ Jd, i., 264 ; ii, 244-5; iii, 12, 13, and Plate II, Fig. 1. 
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there were dedications in honour of the saint in several other 
Bristol churches. ** St. Katherine's Altar in the Parish Church 
of St. James " is mentioned in a Bristol will of 1468^ ; a burgess 
in 1487 leaves £12 for a secular chaplain to celebrate for two 
years ** at the Altar of St. Katharine in the Parish Church of the 
Holy Trinity^ ; William Canynges, in his will datetl 1474, directs 
that his body should be buried " by the Altar of St. Katharine 
on the south side of the Church of St. M.^ry Redeliffe, where the 
body of his late wife Joan was buried^ " ; the Altar of St. 
Katharine the Virgin in the Church of St. Stephen is named 
in wills of 1436 and 1465^ ; and there was a " Chapel of St. 
Catherine the Virgin " in the Church of »St. Mary-le-Port (or 
" atte-Port," or " in-foro," as it is variously named). There was 
a " Chauntrie or flEree chapel 1 " at Portbury, ne^r Bristol, 
founded by one of the Berkeleys,^ and a " Chapell or Armitage® " 
near Batheaston, remains of which still stand, near St. 
Catherine's Court. There were numerous other dedications to 
the saint, among others at Brompton Regis, Chard, Frome, 
Ilminster, Drayton, Montacute, Nunney, Swell, and Woolaving- 
ton in Somesetshire, and upwards of fifty churches in other parts 
of England.^ 

Representations of St. Katherine are not uncommon on seals, 
in old stained glass windows, and she was also sometimes painted 
on church walls. Thus, in the church of Preston, near Brighton, 
was a fresco of about A.D. 1300, in which the saint was repre- 
sented with a small spiked-wheel in her right hand, held above 
her right shoulder ; she is regally vested and wears a crown, but 
has no sword.® At her feet is a little man, crowned, lying on 

^ Wadley's Brisid WUlSy p. 143. 
2 Id., 164. 
' Id,, 151. 

* Id., 116 and 140. 

* Somerset Record Society, ii, 90. 
« Id., p. 151. 

" Id., 365, and Somerset Archasologtcal Society, xvii, 117. 

* Archceoloyia, xxiii, Plate XXVI, 
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his back, and apparently praying to the saint for forgiveness. 
This is the emperor, in reality a giant, but shown small to indi- 
cate the comparative moral greatness of the saint. 

In Bardwell Church, Suffolk, is a fresco representing four 
scenes from the life of the saint,^ of fifteenth century date, and 
in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, is a painting of the same 
century in which St. Katherine is represented crowned, with 
the emperor at her feet, the spiked wheel on the ground to the 
right, a long sword in her left hand, and a book in her right 
hand.^ 

Statues representing the saint crowned, generally holding the 
spiked wheel and sword, are in Westminster Abbey, in Yaxley 
and East Stonham Churches, SufEolk, and in many other 
churches, especially in East Anglia. 

Saint Katherine has been called the Minerva of Christianity, 
and is the patroness of learning and theology, of colleges and 
education. 

** Saint Cathern favours learned men, and gives them wisedome 
hye; 
And teacheth to resolve the doubtes, and always giveth eyde 
Unto the scolding sophister, to make his reason stayde." 

B. Googe, 1570. 

According to Mr. Syer Cuming, St. Katherine was also the 
patroness of spinsters; her aid was invoked by maidens who 
wished to pry into futurity.' In Mother Bunches Golden Fortune 
Teller, the method of invocation is described, one direction 
being that the maiden is to go to bed while the clock is striking 
twelve, repeating the lines : — 

" St. Katherine, St. Katherine, I pray you show to me. 
The man the Fates have chosen my future spouse to be.'* 
The Katherine Wheel was once a favourite sign for taverns. 
In Bishopsgate Street Without, London, is an alehouse inscribed, 
" Ye Old Catherine Wheel, 1594," and " Cathom Wheels " are 

^ Journal, British Archaeological Association, xxvii, 125. 
2 Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Quarto pub., No. 15. 
» Journal, British Archaeologieal Association, xxviii, 127. 
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still trt be found in Southwark, Kensington, Westminster, and 
elsewhere in London. In Bristol we had till recently a pic- 
turesque tavern called " the Cat and Wheel,'* in Narrow Wine 
Street, which, according to an old writer,^ was the name given 
by the Puritans instead of " St. Katherine Wheel." This quaint 
old house, dating from the sixteenth century, is figured in the 
late Mr. John Taylor's Book about Bristol and in the view of 
" Newgate Hill," in Frost and Keed's Picturesque Old Bristol, 
Plate XIX. The name " The Cat and Wheel," is still retained 
for the very common-place building erected on the site by a 
flourishing Bristol Brewerj' company. 

A favourite kind of firework, still beloved by children, 
still bears the name of the St. " Katherine Wheel." 

2. A tonsured priest, kneeling in prayer, with hands raised, 
at an altar or lectern, upon which is an open book. Above him, 
upon a label, in black letter, " Birgo $atarine p. me pttcox. ora." 
The floor of the church behind the priest is covered with black 
aud white squares, tiles or slabs of stone, and the field above is 
ornamented with a floral, or rather acanthus pattern, in black 
and deep blue glass. Size, 11^ in. by 10^ in. This is doubtless a 
Chantry priest, possibly the " chaplain to celebrate for my soul 
and wife Margaret's for twenty years at the altar of St. 
Katharine in the said church, and to have 100 shillings yearly," 
named in the will of Peter atte-Barugh, one of the founders of 
the chapel, as above mentioned. If so, as he died and his 
will was proved in November, 1396, that may be about 
the date of the portion of the glass — i.e., " 20th Richard II." 
(Plate VIII, Fig. 2.) 

3. A design of " tabernacle work," probably intended for 
a representation of the architecture of St. Katherine's Chapel, 
painted in bronze on greenish white glass, with yellow stain. 
Among the ornamental details are a couple of Weavers' shuttles, 
over one of which is a black letter "fiB," possibly a mark or 
badge of the Weavers' Guild. A similar shuttle appears also 
near the figure of St. Katherine (No. 1) illustrated on Plate VIII, 

' Flecknue, in his jEuigniaticcd Chaa-Mit&i'n, (1658). 
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Fig. 1. On a label, in black letter, are the words, ** Sabs:0n:<l: 
crp0tpn: " [souls have mercy], eac^h word in black letters, separated 
from the next by a yellow colon. This, no doubt, formed part of 
the light which contained the figure of St. Katherine, and is of 
the same date. Size, 9 in. by 12i in. 

4. Head of a female saint, facing to right, with long, 
curling, golden hair ; no remains of halo. Possibly intended for 
the Virgin Mary, but more likely for St. Mary Magdalene. This 
glass is much " pitted " by decay on the outer face. Size, 7i in. 
by 6 in. 

5. Head of an Archbishop, facing to the left, vested in cope 
and richly jewelled mitre, within circular halo ; to the right is 
a beautiful cross,^ its arms terminating in floriated crosses which 
show that the person represented was an archbishop, and as the 
halo indicates that he was a saint, there can be little doubt that 
we have here a memorial of " Saint Thomas of Canterbury," the 
great Chancellor of Henry II (d. 1170), to whom the neigh- 
bouring Parish Church of " St. Thomas the Martyr " was dedi- 
cated. He wears his hair long, and has a short, curly beard. 
Above the ornamented collar of the cope appears the fur amys. 
The glass is greenish in colour, is thick and very hard, and it 
shows verj' little trace of decay. The figure is very delicately 
drawn and may be early fourteenth century work. Size, 7J in. 
by 6 in. (Plate VIII, Fig. 3). 

6. Architectural design in brown and yellow, on thick, 
greenish glass; fragments of windows of later date than the 
above. Size, lOf in. by Hi in. 

7. The Lamb and Flag, emblems of St. John the Baptist, 
and of the Weavers* Guild of Bristol. In his History of Bristol^ 
p. 548, Barrett says in describing the Weavers' Chapel in Temple 
Church : " At the east end of this chapel was the Holy Lamb in 
painted glass.'* Also (p. 544) : " The ancient arms of the Church 
was (sic) the same as those of the Enight Templars, and of the 
Temple in London, the Holy Lamb and Cross." This is ap- 

^ " The term crozier is often, but incorrectly, applied to the cross 
borne by or before Archbishops only." Blunt, ArchcBoloyia, 52, 730. 
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parently the glass referred to, but, if so, it can hardly be 
intended for the arms of the Templars. The shears beneath the 
book upon which the Lamb is seated, indicate its connection 
with the cloth or wool trade. (Plate VIII, Fig. 4.) 

An autotype illustration is given by Mr. Fox, in his Guild 
of Bristol Weavers, Plate I, of a very picturesque old house 
called " The Lamb and Flag," which formerly occupied the site 
to the left of the entrance to Temple Church. This is taken from 
a drawing by Mr. Horatio Pearson, dated " 84," query 1784. 

8. The head of an angel, with flowing, golden hair, and an 
ornamental nimbus ; the apparel of the amice, with circles en- 
closing quatrefoils. Painted on greenish glass. Size, %\ in. by 
4iin. 

9. A crown, probably placed over the head of the figure of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, or some other female saint. Among 
the ornamental details are two white flowers (daisies?) with 
golden foliage. Size, 6f in. by 5f in. 

10. A white rose, with radiating lines from the centre, 
suggesting " the white rose in splendour," or rose en soleil, one 
of the royal badges of King Edward IV. Diameter, 5 in. 
(Plate VIII. Fig. 5.) 

11 and 12. A " flaming sun " and " a star," or possibly the 
" sun in splendour," badges of the House of York, probably of 
the time of Edward IV, though they may be Eichard II, or 
earlier. Diameter, 5 in. (Plate VIII, Figs. 6 and 7.) 

13. A " lion regardant," a very mild looking heraldic 
monster, with a wonderful tail. Size, 2i in. by 2^ in. 

14 and 15. Two birds : a peacock with a crest and tail " in 
repose," and a wonderful dancing bird, perhaps a partridge, 
curious examples of the natural history of the period. Size, 4 in. 
by 3i in. 

16. The arms of the City of Bristol. With the exception 
of the city seals and the well known illustration in Ricart's 
The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, of Mayor's day, Bristol, 
A.D. 1479, this is probably the earliest, or one of the earliest 
representations of the Bristol armorial bearings, and is therefore 
of great interest. It shows a two-masted ship with the sail set 

L 
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on the fore-mast, furled on the other, from which floats a banner 
with a Latin cross. The ship issues from the Castle water-gate, 
apparently a building of Norman construction, with round- 
headed windows. One or more mariners appear on board the 
ship. In the foreground is the land upon which the Castle gate 
is built (not a hill), and to the right a couple of buttresses support 
the wall of the Castle gate. Size, b\ in. by 4^ in. (Plate VIII, 
Fig. 8.) 

17. A wild man or " wodehous," nude, covered with long 
hair, except the hands and feet, wreathed at the waist and 
temples with oak (?) leaves. From his right hand hangs a 
shaped shield charged with a fess between two hearts, etc., in 
imitation of heraldic bearings. From his left hand is suspended 
a similar shaped shield with a merchant-mark of late sixteenth 

century type, with the initials F.N.V., perhaps F. N 

Vintner, or Venturer; more likely the latter, as wild men were 
supposed at that time to inhabit many of the lands across the 
seas to which " Ventures " were sent by Bristol merchants. 

At the feet of the wild man, on the ground, are some fruits, 
possibly oranges. Similar savages or wild men, sometimes called 
'* wodehouses " (from the Saxon wod^ mad, furious), are used 
as supporters of coats of arms, among others by the Earl of 
Abingdon, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Earl of Antrim, the 
Duke of Athole, Lord Blantyre, Lord Calthorpe, Lord Colville, 
etc. In these cases I am not aware that they have any parti- 
cular signification. We know of no Bristol merchant to whom 
the mark, or the initials F.N.V., might have belonged. 

18. A winged angel, holding two shields, one with the 
initials " C.S." arranged " in chief," on a golden ground ; the 
lower part of the shield having two chevrons, or chevronels. 
This again is sham heraldry. The other shield is broken, and 
only a fragment of the right, upper comer remains. This bears 
in chief two (of three) crowns, argent. Of the lower portion 
only a small piece is left, showing some dark streaks or 
splotches on a white ground, possibly intended for " ermine." 

19. A coat of arms, with an inscription over, in black letter, 
nsUnt : (Samm59 (William Gammyge, Oammage, or Gamage. 
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The arms are Azure, a crescent or between three fleur-de-lys, 2 
and 1, or, impaling, Argent, a bend of five fusils, gules ; in chief 
azure, three escallops, or. (Qammage.) 

Several members of the Qamage family are mentioned in 
Gloucestershire documents, but I know of none connected with 
Temple Church. A William de Qamage was BailifE of the King 
in the Barton, Gloster, 19 Edward 11.^ Another Willielmus de 
Gamages is in the Testa de Nevill {Transactions, B. and G., xii, 
231), of the time of King John, and a William, son of Godfrey 
de Gamages, held land near Cheltenham, of which he was de- 
prived for insulting Prince Edward after the battle of Evesham 
(Transactions, xiii, 335). He died in prison, 1272. All these 
are too early for our William, who, however, was probably a 
member of this family. 

Their arms are not mentioned in the papers above referred 
to, but in some Bolls of Arms published in Archasologia, vol. 
xxxix, supposed to be of the time of Edward I (c. 1300), they are 
thus described : — 

i. Adam de Gammage, Argent 5 fusils in bend gules, de- 
pressed by a chief azure, thereon a label of the first. 

ii. Pain de Gammage, Argent a chief azure, surtout a bend 
of five fusils gules. 

iii. Nicol de Gammage, Argent a chief azure, a bend of 
fusils gules, surtout a label or. 

And in a EoU of Edward III (Harl. 6,589, p. 67), " Payn de 
Gaymage port d' argent cheif d' azure et une bend de gules." 

In our coat the Gammage arms appear on the dexter side 
of the shield, probably by a mistake of the glazier, and there is 
an addition of three escallops in the chief azure. 

Barrett' names several coats that were formerly in the 
windows of the Weavers' Chapel, but does not include Gammage. 
He says : — " At the east end of this chapel was the Holy Lamb 
in painted glass, also— quarterly gules a lion rampant or, with 
cheeky or and azure — ^the Gorges arms." 

^ Trcmsaetums, Bristol and Qloueestershire ArchsBological Society, 
X, 81, 

* History of Bristol, p. 548. 
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" And in the north window were formerly those of Hunger- 
ford, Punchardon, Bradeston, Ferrers, Morgan, Arthur, 
Fitz-Warren alias Blunt, Brook, England, Valence, and of 
Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward Ist, all in painted glass, 
now stolen away. This was written about 1789, but half a 
century later, in 1843, an anonymous author, in his description 
of the chapel, states that " In the east window of the Weavers' 
Chapel is some stained glass of very ancient character," which 
shows that it had not all been " stolen away " at the time Barrett 
published his History. Mr. George Price, F.S.A., in his NoU$ . . . 
on the Middle Ages in Bristol (published in 1850), says, p. 119 : 
" The windows in the Weavers' Chapel are of the Decorated 
character; that at the east end contains several specimens of 
ancient stained glass, and so also do the windows on the south 
side of the Chancel Aisle opposite." 

The above account, imperfect as it is, gives some notion 
of what a splendid effect the windows must have had in those 
days, and of the widespread fame of St. Katherine's Altar in 
this chapel. 
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Wxt fost Jant of §t. Mtrbttr^li'B 
Church, gristol 

By ALFRED C. FEYER, Ph.D., F.8.A. 



iRead November 8th, 1905.) 

St. Werburgh was bom at Stone in StafEordshire, and was 
the daughter of Wulfhere, King of Mercia. At the request of 
her uncle, King Ethelred, she was invited to superintend the 
religious houses for women in his kingdom, and among the 
convents founded by her uncle's generosity were those at 
Jlanbury and Trentham, in Staffordshire, and Weedon in 
Northamptonshire.^ It was at Trentham that she died on the 
3rd of February, 699, and by her will her body was buried at 
Hanbury, where it remained until it was translated to the 
famous abbey at Chester, which is now the Cathedral, and 
where her shrine is preserved. 

The church, dedicated to this Mercian princess in the City 
of Bristol was rebuilt in Norman times ; and from the year 1245 
there is a list of the Rectors of this church — the present Eector 
being the forty-second link in this unbroken chain. The church 
of St. Werburgh, in Bristol, formerly belonged to the Priory of 
Keynsham, to which it was granted in the twelfth century by 
William, Earl of Gloucester. 

^ The Rev. Baring Gould, in the latest edition of his Lives 
of the Saints, vol. ii, p. 54, says Trentham is in Gloucestershire. 
But this is a mistake; it is about three miles south-west of Stoke- 
upon -Trent, in Staffordshire. — Ed. 
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The old church of St. Werburgh stood in Com Street, and 
the east end joined the upper part of Small Street. It was 
demolished in the year 1877. 

Some time before this took place the church was provided 
with a new font, which was removed when the church was re- 
erected on a new site. The old font was placed in the tower 
of the church in Com Street, and when it was pulled down it 
came into the hands of the contractor, who gave it to a friend of 
his residing in a small house on the Bath Boad, Bristol. The 
new owner kept the font in his garden for many years, exposed to 
the weather. On his death it was sold to Mr. Joseph Rogers, and 
it now stands on the lawn of Longreath House, near Keynsham, 
being at present used as a flower-pot. Mr. Rogers invited me 
to Keynsham in order to make some study of this font, and by 
his kindness I was permitted to photograph it. 

The font has an octagonal bowl, having an external depth, 
including the chamfer, of 1 foot 11 inches, and an internal 
measurement of 1 foot 3 inches in depth. The diameter at the 
top of the bowl is 2 feet 4 inches, and the rim is 5 inches wide. 
The bowl is placed on an octagonal pedestal and base, possessing 
a girth of 2 feet 2 inches and a height of 1 foot 7 inches.^ 

The panels are 9 inches square and are adorned at the comers 
with a kind of scallop shell pattern. The first panel is quite plain, 
and the second has a half angel having a nimbus round the 
head, and holding an uncharged shield, with one hand placed 
at the top and the other at the bottom. The third panel has 
a half angel sculptured upon it, holding some object now 
defaced; whilst the fourth has a kneeling angel who holds 
a long scroll with both hands. There is no inscription on 
the scroll. The fifth panel has a cross with equal arms, 
having fleur-de-lys ends ; and the sixth contains an. eagle with 
a nimbus, and holding in its beak a long unlettered scroll. The 
seventh panel is plain ; whilst the eighth has a half angel with 
clasped hands, and possessing most beautifully sculptured wings. 

1 The pedestal is 1 foot 2 inches high with a base of 5 inohes. 
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The font has been coated over with paint, which has helped 
to preserve the carving during the many years it has been 
exposed to the weather. 

I am pleased to be able to record the fact that the font has 
now been returned to the present church of St. Werburgh, and 
the Rector and Churchwardens are as glad to receive it back 
again as their predecessors appeared anxious to part with it 
some thirty years ago. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 23rd, 

1904. 

Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., etc.. President, 
IN THE Chair. 

The meeting, which was the One Hundredth General 
Meeting of the members, was held at the Imperial Hotel, 
Clifton, and was preceded by the Annual Dinner. About 
twenty members were present. 

The Treasurer (Mr. Warren) and the Secretary (Mr. Hudd) 
gave brief reports of the financial and general condition of the 
Club, which were quite satisfactory, there being a good balance 
in the Bank, and no arrears of subscriptions. 

Dr. Lloyd Morgan then delivered his ** President's Address " 
for 1904. Commencing with an allusion to the great loss the 
Club and all local antiquaries had sutained by the recent 
decease of Mr. John Latimer, one of the Vice-Presidents, the 
Address was chiefly devoted to the subject of the pre-historic 
antiquities of the Bristol district, including — (i) a newly dis- 
covered and apparently pre-historic building on the bank of the 
Wye, near Bigswear; (ii) recent researches in connexion with 
the megalithic remains at Stonehenge ; and (iii) an exploration 
commenced by himself respecting certain features of the Stone 
Circles and Avenues at Stanton Drew, near Bristol. 

The Bishop of Bristol (Dr. G. F. Browne, F.S.A.) proposed a 
vote of thanks to the President for ** his thoughtful and instruc- 
tive address," which was seconded by Mr. W. E. George, and 
carried by acclamation, the hope being expressed that when 
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Principal Morgan's researches at Stanton Drew were concluded 
he would give the Club the benefit of a further report on the 
subject. 

A ballot took place for the election of President, OflBcers, and 
Committee for 1904, which resulted in the re-election of those 
of the previous year. 

EXCURSION TO AXBllIDGE, COMPTON BISHOP, 
WEDMORE, AND CHEDDAR. 

On Tuesday, June 19th, 1904, an excursion was made into 
Somersetshire, under the direction of the President, Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., and was well attended. 

After an active existence of nearly twenty-one years the 
Club finds it difficult to discover places of antiquarian interest 
that they have not already visited, and therefore the Committee 
wisely determined to repeat some of the excursions of the early 
days of the Club. The places chosen for the first excursion 
of the present summer were Axbridge, Compton Bishop, 
Wedmore, and Cheddar, which had not been visited since 1887, 
when the late Bishop Cliftord was President. The four 
churches were inspected under the guidance of their respec- 
tive vicars, who pointed out the many interesting features of 
the architecture. The two fine cruciform churches at Axbridge 
and Wedmore are among the most interesting in the county, 
and both were much admired. Axbridge is more regular in 
plan, but the very irregularity of St. Mary's at Wedmore gives 
it a special charm of its own. At Compton and Cheddar some 
beautiful fragments of old stained glass remain in the windows 
and there are several interesting monuments. The King Alfred 
memorial bronze in Wedmore Church, designed by the Bishop 
of Bristol, was much admired.^ 

^ An excellent description of ** the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin," by Col. J. R Bramble, F.S.A., is printed in the first 
volume of the Proceedings of the Club, pp. 178 — 192, and in 
the same volume is an account of Cheddar Church, by the 
late Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Coleman, M.A. 
M 
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The visits to churclies was not the only object of the 
excursion, and to Colonel Long and other members of the 
Axbridge Town Trust the Club was indebted for an inspection 
of the valuable charters and manuscripts — some with royal 
seals attached — paintings, drawings of ancient Axbridge, the 
unique remains of the bull-baiting apparatus from the Bull- 
ring, the Stocks (in excellent condition), a metal table or 
" nail " similar to those in front of the Bristol Exchange, upon 
which visitors to the market used to pay " cash down on the 
nail " ; the quaint inscription in the old Council Chamber in 
black letter: — 

(Sob that'0 IPorb of all 

(§abe the OTonucil of thie |gaU. 

Which pious motto did not soften the hearts of the Charity 
Commissioners, who, about a dozen years ago, dissolved the 
Corporations of Axbridge, Ilchester, and several other West 
Country towns. 

The drive from Axbridge to Wedmore, under the shadow 
of the Mendips, was much enjoyed. The walls in places were 
completely covered with Cheddar pinks (Dianthus caesius) in 
full flower, and the country looked beautiful in its early summer 
greenery. On reaching Cheddar a most interesting sight, 
from an antiquarian point of view, awaited the members. On 
the invitation of Mr. Gough, the skull and other human 
remains of a " Cave man," recently found between two layers 
of stalagmite in his celebrated cave, were shown to the mem- 
bers. Mr. Gough gave an account of the discovery and pointed 
out certain peculiarities of the remains which indicated extreme 
antiquity. Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. (the President 
of the Club), gave a short address, in which he said it seemed 
to him most probable that the remains belonged to the latter 
part of the neolithic period, the worked flints found with the 
bones being very similar to those found in the great camp at 
Cisbury, which were generally considered to belong to that 
period, just before or just about the time when men began to 
use metal (bronze or copper) instead of stone for their weapons 
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and tools. At what precise date this change took place, 
antiquaries are unable at present to say, but it was a very long 
time ago. From Cheddar the members returned to Bristol by 
the Great Western Railway. 



MEETING, NOVEMBER 2xd, 1904. 
Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The meeting, which was attended by upwards of twenty 
members and friends, was held, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren, at 9, Apsley Road, Clifton. 

Mr. Algernon Warren, of London, sent for exhibition several 
illustrations of some interesting antiquities and discoveries 
made in recent excavations near Westminster Abbey, by his 
brother, Mr. Edward P. Warren, including remains of the 
Abbey mill-stream and bridge, and a large number of objects, 
pottery, knives, spoons, tobacco-pipes, etc., mostly of the seven- 
teenth century. The most curious find was contained in a 
" grey-beard " jug ; upon removing the stopper a small heart- 
shaped charm, of red cloth or serge, stuck full of bent brass 
pins, and a small quantity of human hair and nail parings, 
were found, evidently a charm against a woman, " perhaps a 
maid-servant who had a grudge against her mistress," said Mr. 
Warren. The only similar discovery known to Mr. Warren 
was that of a small wax heart stuck with pins, which was found 
wrapped in paper under the thatch of a cottage in Scotland. 
In the discussion which followed, the Hon. Secretary said he 
believed that a somewhat similar find had been made in 
Somersetshire, near Taunton, some years ago, and that others 
had been recorded from various parts of England. Canon 
Tetley and Dr. Bertram Rogers also made some remarks on 
the discoveries. 

The Chairman, on behalf of Mr. Sparke Evans, of Clifton, 
exhibited a silver "hand candlestick," found recently in 
opening an old box of family papers. The handle has the top 
of the yied de biche, or hind's foot type, as shown in a spoon 
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figured by Crippe {Old English Plate, p. 230), dated 1667, but 
the sides are rounded oflE; a fork of the same date is also 
figured on page 313. The back of the handle has the usual 
rat-tail of the period. Early candlesticks are very rare. 
Mention is made in an inventory of the plate of Eiiig 
Henry^ VI, 1498, of " an honde candilstikke." Part of a 
maker's mark, of which only the letter " W" is legible, remains 
on the handle, the date marks b^ing quite obliterated. Under- 
neath a pierced heart the handle is charged with a lozenge 
richly mantled and bearing a chevron or. On the back of the 
handle are the initials of two former owners, in dotted capital 
letters, um' which date agrees with the style of the work, 
and are probably the initials of Isaac Burd, a former member 
of the Evans family, and '™j^*' The socket has a curious 
cup-like projection, like an acorn-cup, which may have been 
used for extinguishing the match. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., exhibited a quaint stone corbel 
from the recent excavations on the site of the Old Bristol 
Deanery, formerly part of the site of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
and a few good encaustic tiles from the same locality, similar 
to those from Bristol Cathedral, which he had exhibited at a 
former meeting. ^ Mr. Warren also alluded to a find of tiles and 
human remains at St. Augustine's Place, on the site of the 
ancient house of the White Friars. Only one of the tiles 
showed any markings, and the skulls, some of which had round 
holes perforated evidently by bullets, were probably the remains 
of men killed during the Civil War. 

Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, F.S.A., read notes on some Ancient 
Egyptian Colours on pieces of painted mummy-cases, found in 
a rock-tomb, near Assouan, by Mr. Alfred Hudd, probably of 
the time of the eighteenth Dynasty. These notes are printed— 
arde pp. 11, 12. 

Dr. Fryer also exhibited a fragment of the outer casing of 
the Great Pyramid, at Gizeh, which he had examined at the 
request of the Hon. Secretary, with a view to settling the 

1 FfOoeeiMkq% of the Club, vol. v, p. 127, plates 21, 22, and 23. 
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question whether the glazed outer surface was due to colouring 
matter artificially applied, or was caused by natural weathering 
of the limestone. See paper by the Hon. Secretary, ante pp. 
22—35. 

I>r. Fryer showed also some antiquities from Cyprus, con- 
sisting of two glass bottles, two lamps, a decorated vase, and a 
clay figure of a woman from tombs recently explored by an 
antiquarian friend of his. 

Canon J. G. Tetley, D.D., read a paper on " The Open-Air 
Pulpit at Magdalen College, Oxford," which had been used for 
centuries for a sermon on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
a custom which had only recently been revived; and showed 
a picture of the gathering as it is supposed to have appeared 
early in the sixteenth century. Dr. Rogers showed illustrations 
of the somewhat similar outdoor pulpit at St. Lo Cathedral, 
France, and other examples were named. Canon Tetle/s paper 
is printed arde pp. 1 — 5. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren read a paper on the " Old Choir Screen 
of Bristol Cathedral," portions of which had recently been 
re-erected in the South Choir Aisle, after lying for years on the 
floor of the Cloister. Mr. Warren showed that the initials 
" T.W." on the Screen were not those of Thomas Wright, said 
to have been Chancellor, nor of his contemporary, the great 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, but were, undoubtedly, those of 
Thomas White, a Bristol merchant. The paper is printed at 
pp. 6—10. 

Mr. George Hare Leonard, M.A., read a paper on " Saint 
Edmund, King and Martyr," as represented on some ancient 
stained glass in his possession, from the East of England (which 
he exhibited), and mentioned also a figure of the same saint in 
a fourteenth century window in Bristol Cathedral. The paper, 
with illustrations, is printed at pp. 13 — 21. 
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MEETING, DECEMBER 14th, 1904. 
Principal C. Lloyd Mobgan, LL.D., F.R.S., in the Chaie. 

By invitation of the President and Mrs. Lloyd Morgan, the 
meeting was held at Clayton House, Clifton Park. The Hon. 
Secretary said he had received letters from a number of mem- 
bers unable to be present, including one from the Rev. Charles 
S. Taylor, of Banwell, who wrote that he was unable to attend 
and to give his promised paper on " The Oath of the Freemen 
of Bristol," on account of an outbreak of scarlet fever in his 
village, but he hoped to read the paper on another occasion. 

A letter was read from Mr. C. R. Peers, F.S.A., Architec- 
tural Editor for the Victoria County Histories, asking the Club 
to lend a set of its printed Proceedings for purposes of reference, 
as had been done by the Government and various Archseological 
and other Societies. After discussion it was decided to lend 
a complete series of the Proceedings of the Club, as requested. 

Dr. Alfred Harvey exhibited, by consent of the Vicar and 
Wardens of the Parish Church of Westbury-upon-Trym, a 
number of fragments of sculptured stone and some encaustic 
tiles, which had long been preserved in the Church, and gave 
an interesting account of the remains, which it is now proposed 
to place somewhere in the building where they can be seen by 
visitors. The paper, with illustrations of the tiles, is printed 
at pp. 36 — 40. Dr. Harvey also exhibited and gave an account 
of an extensive collection of ancient Greek and Cypriot pottery 
from recent excavations in Cyprus. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Hudd) exhibited some fragments 
of Roman pottery, coius, and enamelled bronze fibulae recently 
found at Dewstow Quarry, near Severn Tunnel Junction, 
Monmouthshire, and read some notes on the remains, and the 
rock graves in which they were discovered. 

The remains have since been presented by Mr. Hudd to Lord 
Llangattock for the Roman collection in the Monmouth 
museum ; they probably date from the latter part of the fourth 
or beginning of the fifth century, a.d. The paper is printed at 
pp. 41-46. 
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Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, F.S.A., exhibited photographs of the 
so-called "Founder's tomb" in the Church of St. James, 
Bristol, and read some notes to the effect that there was nothing 
to connect the tomb with Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and not 
much to connect it with any other person. The Rev. Vernon 
Holt added some remarks, chiefly from an heraldic point of 
view, and said that there was nothing to show that the shield 
now on the tomb had anything to do with the effigy, and he 
quite agreed with Dr. Fryer that it would be better to remove 
the modem inscription which claimed the monument for the 
founder, and to describe the effigy simply as that of an 
unknown civilian, probably of the thirteenth century.^ 

Miss Fryer said she had recently visited the Crypt of St. 
Nicholas Church, Bristol, where a large stone which had been 
found in Clare Street was being placed on the floor of the crypt 
for preservation. Mr. W. V. Gough stated that this stone was 
supposed to have formed part of the destroyed Church of St. 
Leonard, which stood near the Western Gate of the city, the 
ancient parish being now united with that of St. Nicholas. 

A ballot took place for a new member, which resulted in 
the election of the Rev. Canon Everingham, of Redland. 



TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 11th, 

1905. 

Phincipal C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The Hon. Secretary said he was sorry to have to announce 
the death of the Rev. Stephen N. Tebbs, M.A., a member of 
the Club, which had taken place on December the 19th, a few 
days after the last meeting. Mr. Tebbs had taken much interest 

' Since Dr. Fryei-'s paper was read, an excellent account of 
the effigy and its history, by Miss I. M. Roper, has been 
printed in the Transactioiis of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
ArchsBological Society, vol xxvii, pp. 71 — 74. The illustration on 
plate X is from a photograph taken by Dr. Fryer. 
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Ib the Club and had exhibited valuable antiquities at the 
meetings. He wonld be mnch missed. Alderman W. R. 
Barker, who had sent in his resignation, not being able to 
attend the meetings (see Bnle 14), had nnanimonsly been 
elected an honorary member of the Club by the Committee. 

The Uon. Secretary said that the present meeting might be 
called the Twenty-first birthday of the Club, the first general 
meeting having been held on January 23rd, 1884. He gave a 
brief review of its history and condition. 

The Treasurer CMr. R. Hall Warren) reported that the 
finances were in a favourable condition, the balance in hand at 
the commencement of the year being practically the same as in 
the previous year. The thanks of the Club were again due to 
Mr. J. Hudson Smith for kindly auditing the accounts. 

Principal Lloyd Morgan then delivered his " President's 
Address for 1904," for which a cordial vote of thanks was 
awarded him on the motion of Judge Austin, who proposed his 
re-election as President of the Club for 1905, which was carried 
unanimously. The other Officers and Committee were re- 
elected, with the exception of Messrs. Barker and Pritchard, 
whose places on the Committee were filled by the election of the 
Rev. Vernon Holt and Dr. Alfred Harvey. Two new mem- 
bers were elected to fill vacancies, Mr. Norris Matthews, Bristol 
(.'ity Librarian, and Mr. Arthur X. Waterman, of Bristol. 

Canon Tetley, D.D., read a paper entitled " Notes from a 
Scottish Diary," which caused some discussion, especially some 
local allusions, including a proposed duel between the late Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley and " the Mayor of Bristol." 



EXCURSION TO CARDIFF AND LLANDAFF 
CATHEDRAL. 

On Saturday, May 27th, 1905, an excursion of the Club, 
attended by between twenty and thirty members, took place to 
Cardiff and Llandaff. Under the direction of the President, the 
party left Clifton Down by the 9.38 train, and on reaching 
Cardiff at 11.11, were met by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., and 
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others, who conducted them to the Museum, where a large 
collection of archaeological remains from South Wales and 
Monmouthshire were pointed out and explained. These 
included a number of casts of Pre-Xorman crosses and inscribed 
stones from the neighbourhood of Cardiff, many of which are 
figured and described in the late Professor Westwood's well- 
known work, Lapidarium Wallice; tesselated pavements and 
other Roman remains from Caerwent, Gelly Gaer, and else- 
where; pre-historic stone and bronze implements; and a fine 
collection of Swansea, Nantgarw, and other local pottery and 
porcelain. 

Mr. Ward also showed various plans, models, and photo- 
graphs of the Homan walls and remains excavated by the late 
Marquess of Bute in the grounds of Cardiff Castle, and accom- 
panied the members to the Castle, where they were met by Mr. 
Corbett, who conducted them round the grounds, pointing out 
the Homan !North Gate, walls, and towers, and the ancient 
portions of Cardiff Castle buildings, as well as the modem 
interior, with its very elaborate decorations by Burgess and 
others. 

Luncheon was served at the Angel Hotel, after which the 
members proceeded in carriages to Llandaff, where they were 
received by the Dean, the Very Rev. W. H. Davey, who gave an 
excellent account of the history and architecture of ' the 
Cathedral, and pointed out its leading features inside and out. 
After a glance at the picturesque ruins of the gateway of the 
Bishop's Palace, the members drove back to Cardiff, took tea 
at the Angel Hotel, and returned home by the 5.30 train, due 
at Clifton at 7.5, after a very pleasant day, the weather having 
been perfect. On the motion of the President, votes of thanks 
were p«i8sed to Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., Mr. Corbett, the Dean 
of LluuJaff, and Dr. Vachell for their kind help, which had 
considerably added to the pleasure of the visit. It had been 
proposed to include Caerphilly Castle in the round, but it 
was decided to leave that interesting ruin (which had previously 
been visited by the Club) for another excursicm. 

N 
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MEETING, NOVEMBER 8th, 1906. 
Peincipal C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.B.S., in the Chaib. 

The Hon. Secretary said the Club had, since the last 
meeting, lost one of its original forty members, by the decease 
of Mr. Alfred Capper Pass, who had always taken great interest 
in the affairs of the Club, and had contributed a valuable paper 
to the printed Proceedings on Silbury Hill, where he had made 
some excavations. 

There being a couple of vacancies a ballot took place, which 
resulted in the election of two new members, Mr. G. Onslow 
Master, of "The Grange," Flax Bourton, and Professor 
Fawcett, of Bristol University College. 

Exhibitions. — The Bishop of Bristol (Dr. G. F. Browne, 
F.S.A., etc.) sent for exhibition an iron object which had 
recently been dug up in the garden of the Bishop's Palace, at 
Bedland, from the undisturbed clay of the old pasture upon 
which the house was built, apparently part of a leg-shackle. 
It may have had some connexion with the Civil Wars, when 
there was considerable fighting in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Hudd showed, for comparison, some leg-shackles he had 
brought from Nubia, which had probably been used by the 
Mahdi in the Soudan, or by Arab slave-dealers. They 
resembled the Bishop's find in some i-espects. 

Dr. Alfred C. Fryer showed some photographs he had 
recently taken of the baptismal font formerly belonging to the 
ancient Church of St. Werburgh, Bristol, now used as a flower- 
pot on the lawn of a gentleman living near Bristol. The hope 
was expressed that the font, a work of the fifteenth century, 
might be restored to the church. Dr. Fryer's notes on the 
subject are printed at pp. 77-79.' 

Miss Ida M. Roper read an account of " An Effigy at 
Winterbourne, with remains of Studded-armour," illustrated 
by sketches and engravings of somewhat similar monuments in 

1 The font has since been restored to the Church, in con- 
sequence of Dr. Fryer having called attention to the subject. The 
illustration is from a photograph by Dr. Fryer. — Ed. 
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England and abroad. Only about twenty examples are known 
in England, and this local one had not been noticed till quite 
recently. Mr. Hudd read some notes on the subject, which had 
been communicated by Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., a great 
authority on armour. Miss lioper's paper is printed at pp. 
55-58. 

The Secretary read a paper, which had been contributed 
by Mr. Charles Lynam, F.S.A., of Stoke-upon-Trent, on ** Some 
Norman Remains of St. Augustine's Abbey," which now form 
part of the basement of the ruins of the Old Bishop's Palace, 
in the ground south of Bristol Cathedral. These have recently 
come into the possession of the Dean and Chapter and the 
Dean (who was unable to accept an invitation to attend the 
meeting), wrote to say that the remains would be most carefully 
preserved and made accessible to the public. Mr. Lynam's 
paper, which was illustrated by plans and drawings, is printed 
at pp. 59-61. 

A number of fragments of stained glass, mostly of fifteenth 
century date, w^hich were formerly in the windows of Temple 
Church, Bristol, and were removed during the '* restoration " 
of the building, were exhibited by Mr. Alfred Hudd, who read 
some notes respecting them, which are printed at pp. 62-76. 

Mr. U. Hall Warren, F.S.A., exhibited two fragments of a 
tile found in Lower College Green, Bristol. He had possessed 
one portion for some time, and only recently the other was 
brought to him. On comparing the fracture it was found that 
they exactly fitted, and they made the incomplete legend intel- 
ligible. From its character, in thickness, style of lettering, 
small letters and capitals being mixed and both of very 
clumsy execution, and heavy glaze, the tile may certainly 
be assigned to the sixteenth century. Each fragment has 
the initial "" E," showing it to be one of the many made 
by Kobt. Elyot (Abbat, 1515—1526). The complete tile 
would be six inches square and one and a quarter inches 
ia thickness, and formed one of a set of four. It is probably 
the tile mentioned by the Kev. W. Cole, who visited Bristol 
\xL 1746. In his manuscript now in the British Museum {Add. 
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MSS.y 5,811, vol. x), lie describes " the tiles in side aisle 
and vestry,'* of which one is " a saltire inter two mullets of six 
points in chief and base, and R.E. in sides." In an article in 
the Antiquary, vol. xxi, the Kev. Alfred S. Porter describes 
two sets made for this Abbat^ and this may be one of a set to 
which he refers, parts of which have been found at Malvern 
and other places in the same county. The inscription on the 
fragments exhibited is " . . .. ne Sper.," and is part of the 
last clause of the Te Deunif " In te Domine, Speravi, non con- 
fundar in eternum." There is a great falling-ofif in the 
execution of this tile from the art of the preceding century, 
and even from that of his predecessor, Abbat Xewland, but 
there is a touch of human nature that binds the two together 
in their choice of the Te Deum for their inscriptions. 

One of Newland's tiles has the legend, " ffiat misericordia 
tua domine super nos,** part of the penultimate sentence of the 
Te Deum. 
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By the late PROFESSOR JAMES ROWLEY. 

(Read Jvly 14M and Novemher 9th, 1906). 

[This paper has been written in the hope of its enabling 
the Club to gratify a wish expressed by the President at 
Colonel Cary Batten's, on July 14th last, that a full and 
accurate account of King Charles's sojourn at Abbots-Leigh 
should be prepared for the Club, and printed in its next volume 
of Proceedings. The writer claims no more than to have made 
an honest effort to ascertain the truth and speak it with adequate 
clearness. He has relied mainly on the King's own direct 
account, which Pepys took down from his lips at Newmarket, 
on the 3rd and 5th of October, 1680. This is the only one of 
the several narrations of actors in the perilous business of " The 
Flight" that recounts its Abbots-Leigh passages. Happily, 
however, it does this with special fulness.] 

It was on Friday, 16th September, 1651 — certainly in the 
evening, and probably late in the evening — nine days after the 
overwhelming discomfiture of Worcester, that Charles II, on 
O 
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horseback, with Mrs. Jane Lane, of Bentley Hall, in Stafford- 
shire, on a pillion behind him, rode up to Abbots-Leigh Court, 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. George Norton, owner of the 
Manor of Abbots-Leigh, and his wife, fairly young people both,^ 
and but a few years married. There was a third member of 
the party — riding before or with them — Henry Lassells, a 
kinsman of Jane Lane's, who attended them, perhaps as an 
additional security, perhaps to bring home his cousin when 
she had discharged her part in the adventure, as he did a week 
later. Besides, the Lord Wilmot was not far distant, having 
been travelling parallel with the three throughout their journey 
under an agreement to join Charles at Mr. Norton's house 
the day after he arrived. It is likely enough indeed to have 
been after dark. Cirencester, which they had left in the 
morning, was thirty-five or forty miles away. A horse that 
carries double must move but slowly, doubtless only at a walking 
pace, and sunset was then about six, for 12th September, as 
England still clung to the old style, was then virtually the 
autumnal equinox. And they must surely have rested once or 
twice on the way.^ 

Of the ride from Cirencester only one thing is even fairly* 
certain — it brought them through Chipping Sodbury. The 
question, locally more interesting, whether they passed through 
Bristol, must, I think, remain undetermined. The second part 
of Boscobel, written long after the first, as an afterthought and 
in a manner obviously perfunctory, represents them as having 
ridden " through the city of Bristol, wherein they had once lost 

^ He was twenty-nine, she thirty-two. Proved from their tablets 
in the church. 

2 Yet, according to ClarendoD, " they came sooner than usual " ; 
and, it being a holiday at the place, found a great gathering of 
people on a bowling-green before the door, with a former chaplain 
of Charles himself, one Dr. Gorges, whom the evil times had driven 
to the study of medicine, sitting on the rails watching the bowlers. 
And by Clarendon's reckoning, it was then " October far advanced " — 
more than a month later than it really was. 
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their way till inquiry better informed them." Clarendon, who, 
for some strange reason, goes wrong — ^mostly very wrong — ^so 
often on this ground, especially in the earlier part, that no 
unsupported statement of his can safely be accepted, also leads 
the party "quite through the city of Bristol." He even 
describes Charles as mastered by idle curiosity, as " sending 
his eyes abroad to view the great alterations which had been 
made there " since he had held court there six years before, and 
as — not losing — ^but deliberately going out of, his way to ride 
" round about the place where the great fort^ had stood," while 
the thing misnamed tradition — oftenest a tradition only from 
the day before yesterday, and the rottenest reed that history 
can lean upon — insists on their having crossed the river by 
Rownham ferry, though the bridge and Redcliffe gate would 
have been the most natural route to take. Against these 
authorities the only clear^ direct evidence that may be set is 
a statement of Dr. Bate in his Elenehus Motuum, published two 
years after the Restoration, that to reach Mr. Norton's house 
they left " Bristol three miles to the left." Bate declares that 
his account was " delivered from the King's own mouth," but 
it must be admitted to differ more than once, and in each 
instance erroneously, from the King's indisputably authentic 
narrative. For all that I confess to a leaning towards the view 
it supports rather than towards the other. For Charles to enter 
Bristol, a populous place where he had, not long before, been 
well-known, would be to court recognition. It is clear from 
his own narrative that, while careful never to excite a suspicion 
that he was trying to avoid recognition, recognition was little 

1 Prior's Hill Fort presumably. 

2 There is an expression of Charles's own, however, that at 
first sight (and, I think, at every subsequent sight also) is to be 
taken in a sense that would support Bate's statement, albeit perhaps 
but feebly. Explaining the scheme that brought him to Abbots-Leigh, 
he says. Colonel Lane " had a sister that had a very fair pretence of 
going hard by Bristol." But this may have been intended to mean 
** going to a place hard by," and so cannot be called clear. 
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to his liking ; that, while now and then he saw the bold course 
to be the safe course and took it, he was far from foolhardy.^ 
Of both these features of his conduct, as well as of his readiness 
in parrying successfully an awkward question, the inn-yard 
at Bridport, twelve days hence, was to afford conclusive 
illustrations. This consideration, the assurance given me by 
so sound an antiquary as Dr. Harvey, that the ferry at Pill is 
even older than that time, and the existence of an old road — 
a Roman road, I am told — ^which may still be traced from the 
river-side in the direction of Abbots-Leigh, make, I submit, at 
least a colourable excuse for this leaning. Moreover, there is 
reason to think that such was even the opinion of the first of 
later authorities in the province of history to which the incident 
belongs. If the tracing of a route upon a map may be 
accepted as an intimation of the belief of the tracer, the late 
Mr. Gardiner believed that Charles gave Bristol a tolerably 
wide birth on this occasion, and got across the river somehow 
three or four miles lower down.^ Mr. Gardiner was, I under- 
stand, shortly after the first publication of the map, privately 
taken to task for the supposed mistake by a local authority 
(unknown to me), yet left the map unaltered in the later 
editions of the work. The evidence, however, that satisfied Mr. 
Gardiner seems to me to justify no more than a leaning, though 
a sufficiently decided one. To this prolix discussion of what 
is really a mere minim of history I will only add that if the 
crossing was made by the bridge or Rownham ferry, Abbots- 
Leigh must have been reached by a bridle path which then ran, 

1 How foolhardy it was — ^perhaps only would have been — ^for 
Charles to pass through Bristol, Clarendon himself unconsciously 
admits when he tells us of a later point in Charles's progress, that 
" it was thought dangerous for the King to ride through any great 
town, as Salisbury or Winchester." For more reasons than one, 
there would have been far less danger of discovery at either of those 
cities than at Bristol. 

2 Sea page 450 of Volume I of Gardiner's Hhtory of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate (First Edition). 
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I am informed, over Leigh Down (for the intervening country 
was then all a down) pretty much on the same line in which 
the high road now runs. 

" Mr. Norton's house at Abbots-Leigh, which at once threw 
open its doors to the wayfarers, and gave them hospitable 
shelter for the next four nights, was a low-set, twelve-gabled, 
extensive building that stretched a good way right and left 
on each side of a door reached by a flight of steps. Almost a 
hundred years ago it was taken down by Mr. Philip John 
Miles, a recent purchaser; but its site must have been close 
to the bowling-green,^ and a neighbouring scrap or two of 
masonry alleged to be survivals from it or its adjuncts. 
Drawings of it as it appeared in 1788, still preserved in the 
British Museum, are printed in Mr. Allan Fea's Flight of the 
King, But it may have at least undergone changes between 
1651 and 1788. Not a single one of Charles's many refuges, 
I think, if it remains at all, not even Boscobel, remains as 
Charles left it. The royal oak itself, long carefully fenced 
from relic-hunting or sacrilegious hands, is but an acorn of 
the tree that so effectually screened Charles from the eyes 
of his enemies throughout the first Saturday of his vaga- 
bondage. 

To his companions in travel and to the faithful Wilmot, 
who, always keeping within easy distance, was to pass that 
night at Dyrham, Charles was himself, the King's Majesty. 
To everybody else at Abbots-Leigh he was, and — with one 
exception — was to continue to be, Will Jackson, " a poor 
tenant's son of Colonel Lane in Staffordshire," of a household 
that " seldom had roast meat, and when it had, didn't make use 

1 Clarendon says that the bowling-green was before the door. 
Three-quarters of a century ago, an " intelligent friend " of Mr. J. 
Hughes, Editor of the Boscobel Tracts^ after visiting " the spot from 
Clifton," wrote : " All that remains of the old building is a piece of 
wall (a few feet only, without any architectural decoration), which 
the mason has preserved in raising a pretty white-washed dairy." — 
ffoscobel Tracts (Second Edition), p. 103. The dairy is still there. 
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of ^ jack," as he had pleaded, two days before, to the indignant 
cook-maid at Long Marston, by way of excuse for the 
awkwardness of his attempt to wind up that instrument.* 
This character he had taken upon him at Bentley Hall on the 
previous Wednesday morning, when in " the holiday suit of a 
farmer's son, of country grey cloth," and instructed in his part 
by Colonel Lane, he rode round from the stable to the front 
door and took up behind him the Colonel's sister, whose serving- 
man he was to be for the next eight days. And despite a slip 

* Thii jack is still extant, having got back undamaged to the 
'' Old King Charles,'' at Long Marston, after its pilgrimage to the 
Stuart Exhibition in 1889. It is figured on p. 91 of Mr. Allan Fea's 
book. Once Abbots-Leigh, too, had its " jack," as it still has its King 
Cliarles's oak. Indeed it could once go one better than Long Marston, 
it could show the block of wood on which the King sat, when bungling 
at the jack, presumably. Mr. Hughes's intelligent friend was told by 
an old man working on the roads who, thirty-five years before, had 
been a servant at the " old court house," that in those days " the 
jack which the King had turned and the block of wood on which 
he sat were held in veneration." Wliat has become of the Abbots-Leigh 
jack ? There is no difficulty about the block of wood ; it, Mr. 
Hughes's friend fancied, "had been converted into snuff-boxes." 
For the multiplication of jacks along the King's route, there is, I 
submit, but one rational explanation. Charles was so taken with 
the resemblance of the Long Marston incident to what befell King 
Alfred in the neatherd's hut — differing from this only in the improve- 
ments of an advanced civilisation — that he determined to make its 
transmission to posterity as a parallel to the famous story, perfectly 
sure. He therefore took care that it should be repeated at each of 
his halting places that afforded the means. In none of them could he 
rest till he had got at a jack. An historical sceptic might, however, 
find an argument in the same fact against the authenticity of both 
the King Alfred and King Charles incidents. History, he might say, 
never repeats itself, but legend always does. Then there are the 
wild cattle sent to Mr. Norton by King Charles from France, in killing 
the last of which the old road-mender said he had assisted. Can it 
be that there is no tradition about themf 
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he made at the outset, he supported the character with reason- 
able success in all his public appearances till close upon the 
end. The world, so far as the world was permitted to know 
him, knew him as Will Jackson, the Staffordshire farmer's 
son, whose humour it was to act as serving-man for the nonce, 
now to Mrs. Jane Lane, now to Mrs. Juliana Coningsby, now to 
Colonel Phillips. Perhaps his personal appearance lent itself 
to the deception. Though tall — " two yards high " was his 
official measurement in the description now getting dispatched 
to the outposts — Charles was from his youth up " an ugly 
fellow,"^ long-faced, swarthy-complexioned, harsh-featured. 
Indeed it was at this moment the theory of his enemies, whose 
attempts to trace him had failed at every point, that he had 
fallen in the fight, and been flung, unidentified and un- 
distinguishable, because he was such an ugly fellow, into an 
obscure grave as one of the humblest of his own followers. 
But for his voice, his refined accent — a difficulty, however, that 
he must have overcome — he would have been the pink of 
serving-men. He was only twenty-one years old. 

To what was due the happy chance that brought him to 
Abbots-Leigh, so far away from and so directly counter to the 
line on which he was rushing nine nights before, in the 
headlong torrent of runaways on the northern road? To a 
conjunction of lucky accidents meeting and combining at the 
same moment. His first thought, formed in his flight to 
Whiteladies, where he announced it to Wilmot, was to make 
for London ; ^ and he arranged to meet Wilmot there " at the 

1 " Oddsfish, but I am an ugly fellow," he was, long afterwards, 
overheard saying to himself as he stood before one of his portraits. 

2 It is a strong testimony to the soimdness of Charles's judgment 
that, while nearly all of those that, like Derby, Lauderdale, and David 
Lesley, continued their flight northwards, were taken, all of those 
that, like Buckingham, Lord Laviston, and Lord Talbot, turned aside 
and aimed towards London, made good their escape. Derby might 
have continued to keep his head on his shoulders had he been as wise 
as his young master. 
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Three Cranes in the Vintry." But Richard Penderel, whose 
service was then alone available, could not guide him to 
London, and then the thought of crossing the Severn into 
Wales, in the hope of getting away from Swansea or some other 
Welsh port, took its place, and was at once acted upon, the 
sole results being the experiences of Evelith Mile and Madeley. 
For the Severn proved to be too well guarded. Charles had 
to turn back, and for Saturday and Sunday was safe at or in 
Boscobel, where no third thought on the momentous question 
seems to have visited him. Nor was it necessary that any 
should. Not many miles away, at Bentley Hall, a short way 
across the Staffordshire border, a door of hope had already 
opened, almost of itself. Colonel Lane, a staunch Cavalier, was 
living there, with his father, mother, and sister. This sister, 
Jane Lane, had been tenderly attached^ to Ellen Owen, of 
Condover Park in Shropshire. Ellen had married her cousin, 
George Norton, of Abbots-Leigh, and was now expecting a 
domestic event in which the presence of a loved friend of her 
own sex would be especially grateful. To Abbots-Leigh, there- 
fore, Jane determined to go, and, to guard herself against 
military obstruction on the journey, obtained a pass from the 
nearest Roundhead office in command. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for a stranded Cavalier, and it was arranged that Wilmot, 
who was still in hiding near at hand waiting for a means of 
escape, should have the advantage of it, and act as serving-man 
to Mrs. Lane.2 But before the party could leave, Wilmot 

1 She is called a cousin of Mrs. Norton even by Charles ; but the 
historical ruling has long been that she was no more than an intimate 
friend. 

2 My impression is that the morning freshness of youth was 
already past with Mrs. Jane Lane when she climbed up to her seat 
on the pillion behind the stripling King. She was, I fancy, about the 
same age as her friend. I trust I shall be forgiven for reminding 
readers that " Mrs." was still a contraction for " Mistress " — the stupid 
modern word which it spells being as yet uninvented — and indicated 
mere respectable womanhood, no more. With the unmarried, I 
suspect, it was generally followed by the Christian name. 
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learned that his master was still in a like strait with himself, 
and postponed the departure till his Majesty's mind should be 
known. His Majesty's mind was soon known ; it was to play 
the serving-man on the journey himself. " From Bristol," he 
thought, " he might find shipping to get out of England." So 
it happened that, while the victors were watching and searching 
for the fugitive King in the north, he was riding south, from 
Bentley Hall, through Stratford-on-Avon to Long Marston, 
from Long Marston through Chipping Camden to Cirencester, 
and from Cirencester through Chipping Sodbury to Abbots- 
Leigh in Somerset, under the protection of a pass issued by one 
of their own officers. 

Life at Abbots-Leigh as Will Jackson, the farmer's son, 
turned serving-man, was to Charles a rich exchange for life at 
Whiteladies and Boscobel as Will Jones, the woodman. 
Compared with the miseries of Spring Coppice and the dis- 
comforts of the priests' hole, it was the lap of luxury. This 
was in good part due to an additional touch given to the new 
character, by his young mistress seemingly, ever thoughtful 
for his safety and welfare. As hers in any case it appears in 
Charles's own narrative, though of course he may have been 
its prompter. The young man had now a pale and wasted look, 
the natural outcome of the hardships and privations he had 
endured. This, Mistress Lane said on her arrival, had been 
caused by an ague, of which he " was still weak, and not quite 
recovered." She asked that he might, therefore, receive some 
special indulgences, and commanded him particularly to the 
care of John Pope, the butler of the house — a charge which 
Pope undertook and punctually fulfilled. " Pope, the butler," 
says the King, " took great care of me that night, I not eating, 
as I should have done, with the servants, upon account of 
my not being well." We may be sure, though Charles does 
not himself say so, that the happy fiction ensured him a separate 
chamber to retire to and sleep in, Lassells alone sharing it with 
P 
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him,^ and separate meals, at which he was served with " some 
of the best meat from Mr. Norton's table/' all the time he was 
at Abbots-Leigh ; and saved him from the galling familiarities 
and possible dangers of the stable and the servants' hall. But 
he was not allowed to get off with only the sweets of the 
situation ; with kind-hearted women that were not in the secret 
round him it would have been a miracle if he had been. It 
is only too likely that, as our second best authority tells us, 
*' Mrs. Norton's maid, Margaret llider (who was commanded 
to be his nurse-keeper and believed him sick indeed) made 
William a carduus posset, and was very careful of him " — a 
dish that, if it be what its name denotes, must have been 
doubly distasteful to him in itself and as reminding him of 
Scotland.2 But he had ample compensation, even for a carduus 
posset; he had the most material of all to one in his circum- 
stances, unsuspected privacy. 

But Charles soon showed that he could forget his part. 
The morning after his arrival he was betrayed by his vigorous 
animation into an indiscretion,^ for which it looked, at one 

1 For this we have the authority of Blount (Boscobel, Part II). 
We may assume, I think, tliat Lassells — as Albert Lee does in 
Woodstock, and as he had himself already done at the inn (*' Sun *' 
or " Crown ") at Cirencester — changed Charles, as soon as they were 
alone and secure from intrusion, from the truckle bed provided for 
Will Jackson, to the best bed provided for himself. For Blount says, 
" he used the like due observance " (as at Cirencester) " when any 
opportimity would allow it." 

2 By Clarendon's report he had also an embarrassing professional 
visit from Dr. Gorges, who went up to his chamber uninvited after 
supper, and to the dismay of Charles, who at once put the bed between 
the doctor and himself and so escaped the light of the candle, would 
feel his pulse and ask inconvenient questions. 

3 Bate makes Dr. Gorges, who would seem to have been loafing 
about, an unconscious and ineffectual instrument of some mischief- 
making power, the author of the awkward situation. " What news 
of the King and the battle ? " he asked, happening to meet Charles 
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moment, as if he might have to pay dear. The incident had 
better be told in his own words. " The next morning I arose 
pretty early, having a very good stomach, and went to the 
butteiy hatch to get my breakfast, where I found Pope and 
two or three other men in the room ; and we all fell to eating 
bread and butter, to which he gave us very good ale and sack. 
And as I was sitting there, there was one that looked like a 
country fellow sat just by me, who, talking, gave so particular 
an account of the battle of Worcester . . . that I concluded 
he must be one of Cromwell's soldiers. But I asking him how 
he came to give so good an account of that battle, he told me 
he was in the King's regiment, by which I thought he meant 
one Colonel King's regiment. But questioning him further, I 
perceived he had been in my regiment of guards, in Major 
Brough ton's company, who was my major in the battle. I 
asked him what kind of man I was. To which he answered by 
describing exactly both my clothes and my horse, and then 
looking upon me he told me that the King was at least three 
fingers taller than I. Upon which I made what haste I could 
out of the buttery, for fear he should indeed know me, as 
being more afraid when I knew he was one of our own soldiers 
than when I took him for one of the enemy's." There is a vivid, 
and, I believe, faultlessly true, picture of an authentic 

as he came out of his chamber. Cliarles faltered in answering, where- 
upon the feckless marplot, suspecting Will Jackson to be a " rogue " 
(Roundhead), challenged him to the " honest man^s " test, the drinking 
of the King's health ; and to that end marched him straight to the 
buttery. (Jorges's suspicion was but short-lived. That Charles should 
be taken for a Roundhead, somewhere or other in his wanderings, 
was inevitable. Without such an incident the story of his adventures 
would have been wanting in finish. But once ought to have been 
enough ; and the authentic " once " was not to occur till be came to 
pass an evening at Mr. Symons's at Hambledon, two days before he 
sailed from Shoreham. Of this I have little doubt the Grorges' story 
is a fictitious anticipation. Gorges is not once mentioned, or even 
alluded to, in Charles's own narrative. 
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historical scene enacted at Abbots-Leigh; an unforgettable 
description of a momentary crisis on whose development grave 
and far-reaching issues may have hung ; a subject for an 
historical painter, by which he might make, or add to, a great 
reputation. 

And the incident at once led to another of like nature, 
which seemed equally perilous but, ending differently, straight- 
way proved an undisguised blessing. Here also the King had 
better be left to tell his own tale, though the composition, 
through Pepy's fault possibly, halts awkwardly at one point. 
" So Pope and I went into the hall, and just as we came into 
it Mrs. Norton was coming by through it; upon which I 
plucking off my hat, and standing with my hat in my hand 
as she past by, that^ Pope looked earnestly in my face. But I 
took no notice of it, but put on my hat again, and went away, 
walking out of the house into the field." It was in vain, 
however, for Charles to try to carry it off thus. John Pope 
was now sure of his man. He had been falconer in the service 
of Mr. Thomas Jermyn, a Groom of Charles's Bedchamber, 
when Charles was a boy, had also been a trooper in his father's 
army. The cast and set of Charles's features were such as to 
be but immaterially affected by growth from boyhood to 
raanhood.^ The floating reminiscences that had doubtless been 
painfully re-shaping themselves in the servant's memory in 
the buttery had suddenly become definite certainties in the 
hall, as soon as the hat was plucked off. Will Jackson was then 
seen to be too like the prince Pope had known to be other 
than the same. In half-an-hour's time Lassells came to Charles 

^ Delete ^' that," or insert some such expression as *^ became 
aware " before it. 

2 His great-nephew, in like circumstances, felt himself to be at 
a like disadvantage. '' I have so odd a face," said Prince Charles 
Edward, in Skye, to Malcolm Macleod, to whom he was acting as 
serving-man," that no man ever saw me but he would known me 
again." — ^Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides y under Sep- 
tember 12th. 
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and told him the butler had recognised him, and was not 
to be shaken in his conviction by denials. Charles at once 
showed his usual good sense and courage. " Is he an honest 
man? "^ — that is, a Royalist and Churchman — asked the King. 
" So honest," Lassells answered, " that I dare trust him with 
my life." Pope was sent for, and on his appearance Charles 
owned to being the King. " I am very glad to meet you," he 
said, " and will trust you as an old acquaintance." The butler 
was taken into the unreserved confidence of the visitors ; their 
motive for coming to Abbotsleigh and the expected arrival, 
before the end of the day, of Lord Wilmot. All their plans, 
hopes, and aims, in fact, were frankly communicated to him. 
He was admitted to their most secret counsels. 

Seldom can confidence have been better deserved or sooner 
and more fully repaid. Pope at once proved himself not only 
a valuable counsellor but an invaluable agent also — to be just 
the man the situation needed to transact skilfully and 
unsuspiciously the business in hand. His detection of the 
disguised King was about the luckiest and most happily timed 
thing that could have happened. Had it not been made, or 
made only an hour or two later, disaster would almost oei'tainly 
have ensued. For there were some ** very great rogues " (that 
is, zealous Roundheads) in the house, and if the Lord 
Wilmot, who was " most certainly known to several people " 
therein, came openly and in daylight, as had been arranged and 
as he intended, he could hardly fail to be recognised, and the 
presence of the King to be revealed. To avert the disaster, 
Pope undertook to intercept Wilmot on his way, and did 
intercept him within a mile or two, lodged him thereabouts till 
nightfall, and then brought him to the house, and so by a 

1 The habit of so designating a member of one's own party 
continued with little abatement to Addison's time. Sir Roger de 
Coverley practised it (see No. 126 of The Spectator), But it was not 
limited to Cavaliers or Tories. Indeed I am not sure that there is 
not at least a menance of something similar in the designation that 
a great political party of later times has taken to itself, 
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back-door, unobserved, into the King's chamber. The meeting, 
and the talk in that room on that Saturday night, and the 
manner of Wilmot's retreat when the talk had ended, have been 
left entirely to the interested imagination, which ought surely 
to be equal to the task of dealing with them. And to the 
speculation of speculative minds must also be left the question, 
in which some have found an interest, where Wilmot lay during 
the two days he spent among us. The words, " a village near 
Leigh," supply all the authentic information on the point that 
has reached us from the time. Long Ashton has been named 
as this village, and so has Barrow; Portbury is at least a$ 
likely as either. The late Mr. Leech, of Burwalls, told me he 
believed Bownham House to be the place, and Rownham 
certainly is " a house not far from Mr. Norton's," which is 
Clarendon's expression for it. 

The story, so far, is only that of the first night and day 
of the sojourn, yet comparatively little is to be added to it for 
the remaining days and nights. The hope of finding at Bristol 
the means of escaping beyond sea was disappointed. Pope went 
to Bristol and made diligent search for such means, but was 
obliged to return with the news that no ship would leave that 
port for the continent within a month. That was too long 
for Charles to stay so near Bristol, a city that abounded in 
" rogues," and for a little time he was at a loss to think what 
course to take next. Why no attempt was made to hire a 
vessel specially for the voyage, as was afterwards done at Lyme 
Ilegis and Brightelmstone (Brighton), in the second instance 
with the happiest results, can only be guessed. Probably the 
risk appeared too great. There were a dozen chances of 
discovery at a large seaport like Bristol, which was also 
notoriously ill-affected towards the royal cause, for one that 
there was at a little haven like Lyme or Brighton. Possibly, 
too, there was a lack of money to pay for a special vessel.^ 

1 A week later the lack had been supplied, Colonel Giles Strang- 
ways, of Melbury, having ser.t to Charles, then in hiding at Trent, 
three hundred broad pieces. We have Charles's own word for this. 
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It may have been on the Monday ; it may have been on the 
Saturday previous, that the Fives Court, or Bowling Green 
incident, so much talked of as the latter by the thing called 
tradition — perhaps it was out into it that Charles walked after 
the scene in the hall took place, if it ever took place. As 
given by its most respectable reporter, it is not much of an 
incident. " One day," sdys Blount, " his Majesty, being some- 
what wearied with imprisonment in his chamber " (when his 
ague might be imagined to be in the intermission) " walked 
down to the place where the young men played at a game of 
ball called fives, where his Majesty was asked by one of the 
gamesters if he could play, and would take his part at that 
game. He pleaded unskilfulness and modestly refused." 
That is all. I have not come upon a bowling green version of 
the thrilling occurrence in any original authority. 

Bristol having failed him, Charles had now to seek some 
other secure haven whence he might discover the means of 
getting safe out of the country ; and to aid him in the search 
for such a haveu, he called in his trusty counsellors, John Pope 
and Lord Wilmot. It was Pope who made the happy sug- 
gestion of Trent House, near Sherborne, where a tried Cavalier 
— in the King's language " a very honest man " — who had 
loyally served his father throughout the late war, Colonel 
Francis Windham, was living in retirement, and where a 
hunted king might reckon not only on unsuspected concealment 
and unflinching fidelity, but also on the hearty assistance of 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. It was also at a convenient 
distance from several likely seaports on the southern coast. 
Charles decided to act on the suggestion. Dispatching Wilmot 
at once to prepare Windham for his coming, he fixed the next 
morning for the departure. 

But that same night the design encountered a momentary 
disconcerting check. The domestic event, in the expectation 
of which Jane Lane had come to stay with her friend, 
unexpectedly and suddenly occurred, and with a result that 
made that friend an object of special commiseration. To devise 
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a plea under cover of which Jane might then leave without 
seeming strangely, perhaps suspiciously, unfeeling, taxed 
Charles's ingenuity. But is was equal to the demand. " While 
they were all at supper,'' Pope brought in a letter for Mrs. 
Lane, which told her that her father was extremely ill, and 
commanded her home immediately if she would see him alive ; 
and Pope and Mrs. Lane played their parts so well that no 
other present, save Lassells, had a doubt but that old Mr. Lane 
was near his end. The letter was counterfeit, and the King in 
his narrative gives himself the credit of the invention. 

We need not doubt that the trick succeeded, and that Mrs. 
Lane, when she rode away next morning (Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 16th) with her serving-man and her cousin, had been 
uncomplainingly yielded up by her sick and sorely tried 
friend, who, let us hope, forgave her when she learned the 
truth. The three, in leaving, took the road by which they 
had come, as if returning to Bentley Ilall, but at the first safe 
opportunity turned southwards and disappeared over the hills 
towards Castle Cary, where th^y passed the night. According 
to Blount, Mrs. Lane on this day rode a separate horse. Will 
Jackson being given a portmanteau as his companion instead 
(a statement that I rather doubt), and they took with them 
as their guide one of Mr. Norton's men — a statement which, 
for an obvious reason, I do not at all believe. Next day they 
came to Trent, which was twice to be Charles's haven, and for 
sixteen days in all. And on Thursday Jane and her cousin 
finally parted from the King, and started on the return journey 
to Bentley Hall. The time of uncertainty and anxiety still 
ahead of Charles was twice as long as that behind him, but 
though his path continued to be beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and occasions arose which tried his presence of mind, 
courage, and patience to the uttermost, and discovery once came 
perilously close upon his track, his sufferings and heavier 
troubles were over when Jane Lane left him. She had steered 
him from distresses and terrors into comparative ease and 
security. It was perhaps the contrast between his fortunes 
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before they met and his fortunes after they parted that 
impressed Charles with so profound a sense of obligation to her. 
A word or two on her own subsequent fortunes and those 
of Charles's other active friends or unwitting succourers may 
not be amiss. Before the year was out Jane and her brother 
had thought it wise to withdraw to the continent, and when 
the Colonel risked a return to England in the following year — 
to get, as it turned out, thrown into prison there — she remained 
abroad, and for a time was in the service of the Princess of 
Orange, elder sister to the King. Charles wrote to her more 
than once, and warmly acknowledged his deep indebtedness to 
her. Soon after the Restoration he settled £1,000 a year on 
her for life, which was double the next largest grant he made 
to helpers in his flight. He gave her many presents besides, 
a gold watch, a crystal watch, and a portrait of himself among 
them. About the same time she married Sir Clement Fisher, 
of Packington Hall, in Worcestershire, whom she survived. 
She died, childless, in 1689. There are five portraits of her in 
Mr. Allen Fea's Flight of the King, of which the comeliest is 
also given in the Charles II volume of the well-known Goupil 
series. Wilmot, created Earl of Eochester in 1652, continued 
to busy himself in his exiled master's affairs, acting as his envoy 
to various European courts in succession, and once slipping 
back to England to aid in one of the many vain projects for 
Cromwell's overthrow; but had to die two years before the 
Restoration, leaving a boy of eleven to grow into the wit and 
poet, consummate profligate and exemplary death -bed penitent 
of the next generation. Of Henry Lassells, I have met with 
only one further mention worth noting, an expression in a 
petition to the King sent by a sister in 1662, from which we 
learn that he had died, probably before the day for rewards 
had come. This, I conceive, must have been the fate of John 
Pope also. In no list of the rewarded does his name appear. 
Of him the silence after 16th September, 1651, is as absolute as 
it is regrettable. And seeing that Charles was as forward to 
reward devotion to himself personally, as he seemed backward 
Q 
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to recompense mere losses and sufiEerings in his cause generally, 
this silence admits of but one explanation — in 1660 Pope was 
dead.i Among those who turned their backs upon the prospect 
of wealth and risked their lives to save Charles's, none was 
worthier than he. As loyal as " trusty Dick " Penderel, he 
was vastly more intelligent and serviceable. Yet the fame of 
the Penderels is still widespread ; for Pope's memory there is no 
honour, even at Abbots-Leigh, which once held the wretchedest 
imposture of a meat- jack in veneration. Reparation — of a 
kind — ^to this " injured shade " may not yet be impossible.^ 
Mr. Norton outlived the Commonwealth and became Sir George 
Norton. He died in 1667-8. Lady Norton survived her 
husband, and married again, dying as Lady Baldwin in 1677.^ 
The second Sir George Norton, who lived till 1715, and whose 
monument is on the north wall of the Chancel of Abbots-Leigh 
Church, bearing an inscription noteworthy only for a gross 
mis-statement at the outset, was the last male Norton of 
Abbots-Leigh. 



1 I have examined the Abbots-Leigh Register of Burials, but failed 
to find Pope's name. The portion of this that survives, however, 
begins only with 1656, and Pope may have died before that date, or 
somewhere else than at Abbcts-Leigh. 

8 How large a figure Pope made in the King's thoughts, the King 
himself has unintentionally declared. A note that he added to the 
Abbots-Leigh part ol hia Account says : " I staid about two days at 
Pope's." So distinctly uppermost was Pope in his associations with 
the place, that his memory, in a momentary freak, actually imaged the 
butler as its owner. And so comparatively agreeable was the time 
he spent there, tliat it appeared to him, twenty-nine years afterwards, 
to be only half its actual length. 

3 The inscriptions on the tablets to Sir George and Lady Norton's 
memories, which are on the wall of the south aisle of the church, 
concern genealogists only ; they say not a single word of the Nortons* 
hospitality to the disguised King. 
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Note on Clarendon as an Authority. 

No lover of historical literature could say anything to the 
discredit of Clarendon without pain. But he has long been 
known to be a singularly unsafe guide through the history of 
Charles's flight. This is not the place to attempt a demon- 
stration of his untrustworthiness on this ground. In self- 
justification, however, I may be allowed to state a few of its 
more manifest proofs. I shall limit myself to four. 

(1). No historical fact could be better established than 
that it was on the 12th September that Charles came to 
Abbots-Leigh. Yet Clarendon declares it was far advanced in 
October, that is, the experiences and incidents of nine days 
(3rd — 12th September) are spread over something like forty. 
And this monstrous misconception leads to — if it has not sprung 
from — one almost equally monstrous, that the King, who landed 
at Fecamp on the 16th October, did not reach France till 
'* about the end of November." 

(2). The amazing confusion, indistinctness and indefinite- 
ness of his description of the King's earlier, and to most 
people best-known, adventures, to which, as we have seen, 
he assigns about as many weeks as they took days. From 
authentic accounts, mostly of personal participators, the nature 
and sequences of these have been made as clear almost as 
history could desire. Prom Clarendon's pages the mind 
receives little other impression than that of a forlorn figure, 
helplessly drifting on a sea of sorrows and miseries, ill-fed or 
not fed at all, squalidly-clad, sometimes companionless, 
occasionally passing straight from one vague but identifiable 
scene of wretchedness or discomfort to another actually 
separated from it by time and other bitter experiences. And so 
little regard is shown for dates, places, or men, that we are 
not given a single date, the name of a single place, and the 
names of but three men, in a business of absorbing human 
interest represented as extending over several weeks. It is 
barely credible, but must be believed, that had history to trust 
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to Clarendon only, we should never have heard, in connexion 
with the business, of Whiteladies, Madeley, Boscobel, Moseley 
Hall, or Bentley Hall — not to speak of Hobbal Grange and 
Evelith Mile ; or of Mr. Giffard, a single one of the Penderels, 
Tates, Mr. Wolfe, or Mr. Whitgreave, the least-known of which 
names could not now be safely left out of any account pre- 
tending to fulness. 

(3). Charles " observed," says Clarendon, " that he was 
never carried to any gentleman's house, though that country 
was full of them, but only to poor houses of poor men." Exactly 
the opposite was the fact. Only once was he in a poor man's 
house, Hobbal Grange (Richard Penderel's), and then for no 
longer time than was needed to complete his transformation 
from Charles, the King, to Will Jones, the woodman. All the 
rest of his time was passed in gentlemen's houses or their 
adjuncts, or in wandering from one gentleman's house to 
another. 

(4). Clarendon represents Charles as having " remained 
many days in quiet and blessed security " at Colonel Lane's 
(Bentley Hall), and that while there he saw the proclamation 
of the Council of State offering £1,000 for his discovery. 
Whereas the truth is, that he did not pass many Koun even 
in Bentley Hall, but only from after Tuesday midnight till 
early next morning, when lie and Jane Lane set off on their 
memorable journey ; and the proclamation did not appear, even 
in London, till they were far from Bentley Hall on the first 
stage of that journey. 

These four ought to be conclusive of the character of the 
earlier portion of the account, from which they are all taken. 
After coming to Abbots-Leigh the narrative improves ; though 
it does not quite cease to mis-represent, its demonstrable mis- 
statements are fewer and less serious. But the general effect 
is to make belief impossible where Clarendon alone speaks; 
and there are in his story several graphic touches purely his 
own that we should be glad to believe. 

To explain a thing, at first sight so strange, seems difficult, 
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but is not really so, I think. Clarendon neither invented nor 
was misinformed. But he wrote this part of his history in 
1671 and at Montpelier, twenty years after its events, in distant 
exile and isolation. For the truth he had to trust solely to an 
old man's capacity of recollecting — ^not things he had seen or 
actively shared in, but things he had only been told. Of 
such things there is no more treacherous guardian than the 
memory. Barely has the story been told when the memory 
begins its process of effacement and reconstruction — ^the 
decomposing and recomposing work it delights in — and goes 
steadily on through the years, unobserved and unsuspected, till 
in its keeping the story has become so different from what it 
was at first as, in some instances at least, to be scarcely 
recognisable as the same. Such, I honestly believe, was the 
fate of the story of the King's flight as told by the King himself 
to Clarendon shortly after his escape. 

I have written this note mainly because I have noticed that 
local curiosity on the subject invariably turns to Clarendon 
for satisfaction. 
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By H. COPELAND BATTEN. 

{Rtad July Uth, 1906). 

The armour at present at Leigh Lodge, Abbots-Leigh, is 
part of the collection formed by my grandfather, Mr. John 
Beardmore, at Uplands Park, near Fareham, in the first half 
of the last century. 

Of late years the collection has unfortunately become more 
or less split up. A small portion of it, consisting mostly of 
armour of the time of the Commonwealth, still remains at 
Uplands, but the larger portion is that at Leigh Lodge, while 
three of the best suits and some cases of the best arms are at 
present loaned to Bristol Museum. The portion at present 
exhibited at Bristol Museum was for several years previously 
loaned to the South Kensington Museum. 

A brief description of the principal suits contained in 
the collection may be of interest. 

(1). — ^A cap-a-pie knight's suit of fluted armour. The breast- 
plate is globose and it has rondelles to protect the 
shoulders instead of pauldrons. This suit came 
from Germany. A.D. 1490. 

(2). — ^A suit of armour embossed and engraved. On the right 
side of the breastplate is engraved a warrior 
kneeling in prayer, and on the left side is the 
Crucifixion. This description of armour was worn 
by the German infantry, and galled AUecret. A.D. 
1530. 
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(3). — A cap-a-pie suit of knight^s armour from Malta. 
The Crucifixion is engraved in the centre of the 
breastplate. The tassets of this suit divide in the 
middle, so as to be worn of either length. 
A.D. 1540. 

(4). — A cap-a-pie suit of armour ornamented with double 
lines engraved on it. The breastplate is very long, 
and is in three pieces. The beevor of the helmet 
opens downwards, and can be removed altogether so 
as to render the helmet an open casque. The suit 
weighs 77 lbs. A.D. 1560. 

(5). — A pikeman's suit, black with bright stripes. A large 
pair of compasses is embossed on each side of the 
morion, and the bottom of the breast and back plates 
is perforated with holes, to which a chain skirt 
might be attached. A.D. 1580. 

(6). — A heavy cap-a-pie suit for a man-at-arms. This suit 
has elbow pieces and long gauntlets. A.D. 1585. 

(7). — ^A suit of knight's armour with all the additional pieces 
for the tournament. The tilting helmet is screwed 
on to the breastplate so as to render the head 
perfectly immovable ; but there is a bourguinot with 
an additional demi-mentoniere belonging to this 
suit, intended to be worn in war. A.D, 1590. 

(8). — A suit of pikeman's armour found in the belfry of an 
old church in Sussex. A.D. 1605. 

(9, 10, 11). — Three suits of pikemen's armour which came 
from the Tower. 

(12). — ^A demi-suit of German armour. The helmet is an 
open one with very large ear-pieces and a sliding 
bar in the front. 

(13-28). — Fifteen cuirassiers' suits of the time of the 

Commonwealth. 
(29-33). — Five pikemen's suits of the same period. 
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Pieces of Armour. 

(i). — Five breast and back plates, ranging in date from 

1490—1560. 
(ii). — Some extra pieces to be used in addition to the regular 

war-suit at tournaments, 
(iii). — Several gauntlets, one of which deserves special 
mention, and of which the following is a short 
description: — 

" A gauntlet russetted and gilt. It has a crown 
and * M ' engraved on it in five places, and 
the cognizance two blazing faggots is repeated 
all over it." 

Helmets. 

The collection includes a few helmets and morions, 
ranging in date from 1450 to the time of Charles I. 

Shields. 

There are about half-a-dozen of various periods, including 
an Italian shield that is worthy of mention. The following 
is a description of it : — 

" An embossed Italian shield of the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The centre contains the head of Medusa, 
round which in four compartments are represented 
the following scenes: — (1st), Marcus Curtius leaping 
into the gulf in the Forum; (2nd), Junius Brutus 
condemning his sons for plotting the restoration of 
Tarquin ; (3rd), Horatius Codes defending the bridge 
over the Tiber against the army of Porsena; (4th), 
Mutius Scaevola's heroism after the attempted assina- 
tion of Porsena. The border contains medallions, in 
which are the heads of four of the Emperors, and 
between them are trophies of weapons and musical 
instruments intercepted with figures. The ground of 
the work has been gilt.*' 
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Horse Abmoue. 

The Horse Armour includes a saddle and bit of the time 
of Henry VII. ; two or three chamfriens of the time of 
Henry VIII., one of which, a demi-chamfrien, is beautifully 
engraved, and has a pelican represented in the act of feeding 
her young, on the shield in the centre. There is also a good 
collection of spurs, dating from 1500 onwards, and including a 
pair which belonged to Charles I. 

Bows. 

There are four cross-bows in this collection. The des- 
cription of one, which is perhaps worthy of special mention, 
is as follows : — 

" An immense stirrup cross-bow. The stock is inlaid with 
steel and brass, the nut and the part the bolt rests 
on are of ivory. The bow is 27 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, and five-eights of an inch thick. This bow is 
complete, with the moulinet or windlass, and pullies 
by which it was bent. The pullies are double at each 
end, so that with the windlass the power is increased 
above fifty times. The cross-bow with the moulinet 
weighs about 26 lbs. A.D. 1420." 

Guns. 
There are about a dozen guns (not counting Asiatic or 
Tartar weapons), some of which are beautifully engraved. 
They include : — 

(i). — ^An enormously heavy rifle, with a long iron lever and 
machinery connected with it, to wind up the wheel 
of the lock, instead of using a spanner. This gun 
is 3 feet 7 inches in length and weighs 23 lbs. It 
carries a 2-oz. ball. On the lever is the date 1591. 
(ii). — ^A beautiful wheel-lock rifle, the stock covered with 
inlaid work of ivory and mother-of-pearl. The 
barrel and lock are blue, ornamented with gilt 
figures. 
R 
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(iii). — ^Four wheel-lock rifles, all of which are highly orna- 
mented. Two of them came from Germany and a 
third was made by Thaddeus Poltz, Carlsbad. All 
these four rifles have hair-triggers nearly similar to 
the modern German hair-trigger. Their probable 
date is about the end of the seventeenth century. 

(iv). — The barrels of a seven-barrelled gun, the stock of which 
was destroyed by the fire at the Tower in 1841. 
An interesting point with regard to the guns is that all 
the locks are in very good working order at the present time. 



Pistols. 
The pistols are a fine collection and include: — 
(i). — ^A pair of wheel-lock pistols with immense globose 

butts inlaid with ivory. A.D. 1560. 
(ii). — ^A pair of very handsome German wheel-lock pistols 

made by Johan Euach. 
(iii). — ^A magnificent pair of Italian pistols made by the 
celebrated Lazarino Gomminazzo. 

Besides the guns and pistols in this collection, there is 
also a series of gunlocks, which include two very fine ones of 
Spanish origin. 

Partisans, etc. 

The partisans are numerous and many of them highly 
engraved. They range in date from an engraved partisan of 
the time of Edward IV. to partisans of the seventeenth century. 
Among these are : — 

(i). — Four partisans engraved and gilt from the Royal Col- 
lection at Dresden. The arms of Saxony and the 
cipher " C. F. A. " are engraved on them, 
(ii). — ^A partisan carried by the guards of Louis XIV. of 
France. It is of open work and has the figure of 
Hercules in the centre. 
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Halbebds. 
The Halberds are also numerous and date from the time 
of Henry VII. onwards. Several of them are beautifully- 
engraved. Five, engraved with the arms of Saxony and with 
various dates from 1601 — 1610, came from the Royal Collection 
at Dresden. 

Pikes. 
These consist mostly of weapons carried by the town guards 
of Dresden and Munich, which are of the seventeenth century. 
There are also a few other foreign pikes, mostly of a later date, 
which include a German pike, engraved and gilt, ornamented 
with an imperial crown and two C's crossed ; of the seventeenth 
century. 

Maces. 
These range in date from the time of Henry VII. and 
include weapons such as were carried by officers of infantry in 
his reign. 

Swords. 
Included among these are three two-handed swords, one 
of which is especially worthy of mention. It is described as 
follows: — 

" An immense two-handed sword with a wavy blade, from 

the Royal Collection at Dresden. The hilt is covered 

with black velvet, over which is a network of fine 

silver wire. The whole length of the sword is 

6 feet 3 inches. A.D. 1500." 

There are also several swords and rapiers dating from 1490 

onwards, including two of Spanish origin, and several of the 

time of the Commonwealth, which came from the Tower. 

Daggers. 
There are a few in the collection, of which perhaps the 
most interesting is an Italian dagger belonging to one of the 
Carbonari Associations. It has the cap of liberty and other 
emblems engraved upon it. 
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Asiatic Aems and Abmoub. 

The collection of Asiatic arms and armour is extensive in 
relation to the size of the collection, and comprises chain 
armour, guns, pistols, swords, daggers, maces, and spears. The 
specimens naturally differ much in date. Many of them were 
taken in various fights in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Included in this part of the collection are numerous 
Chinese and Tartar weapons and banners, which were captured 
and brought home in 1841 and 1842, by various ships in Her 
Majesty's service engaged in the war with China at that 
period. 



The descriptions of the various specimens in this collection 
are those set down by my grandfather in his lifetime. The 
works chiefly used by him as authorities for the dates and 
countries of the different specimens were Grose's Military 
Antiquities, Meyrick's Critical Enquiry into Ancient Armoury 
Meyrick's Illustrations, the W apenhafiddinghe of Jacob de 
Qheyn, and the Illustrated Catalogue of the Royal Collections 
at Madrid and St. Petersburg. 
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{Read November 9tk, 1906). 

Aldhelm, Abbat of Malmesbury and Bishop of the West 
Saxons, was bom not later than a.d. 639. His father, Kenten, 
was related to the royal family of We^sex. In one account 
he is said to have been a brother of King Ina, but this is not 
possible; the true relationship seems to be that Aldhelm was 
a second cousin of the king, or a first cousin once removed. 
Down to a few years before his birth it is certain that his 
parents were pagans, as Christianity was first preached to the 
West Saxons in 634, when King Ina was converted and baptised. 

While quite young, Aldhelm was sent to pursue his studies 
under an Irish teacher, Maildubh, or Meldum, who, several 
years before, had retired from his own countiy and had found 
a quiet place for study and devotion in North Wilts, afterwards 
known as Maelduberi, Meldumesburgh, now Malmesbury. (For 
the origin of the name, see St, Aldhelm, His Life and Times, 
pp. 73—76).! 

The principal biographer of Aldhelm, William of Malmes- 
bury, who wrote about 1120 — 1145, is mistaken in his statement 
that Kenten sent his son to be taught the first elements by 
Adrian, the Abbat of St. Augustine's at Canterbury. Adrian 
only began teaching at Canterbury about 670, so that Aldhelm 
must have been quite thirty years old when he first went 

1 London, S.P.C.K., 1903. 
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to sit at Adrian's feet/' He was a studious youth and 
while still a boy/' according to William, " became so learned 
in Latin and Gh*eek as to outshine his teachers themselves." 

The retreat of the Irish Christian teacher, Maildubh, 
having gradually attracted students and companions of like 
mind with himself, a small Christian colony was founded, and 
a church was built of timber, mare Seottorumj as Bede expresses 
it. In Somerset the Britons built at that time with "wattle 
and daub," that is basket-work and clay, considerable remains 
of which have been recently found near Glastonbury " in the 
Lake- village."* The first British church erected at Glaston- 
bury, of wattle-work, survived till after the Norman invasion, 
when it was burned by accident. 

On the death of Maildubh, Aldhelm succeeded him. He 
greatly enlarged the school, or college, and built a great church, 
which remained till the twelfth century, when it was 
succeeded by the present Abbey church. The school became 
of so much importance that the Bishop of Wessex, Leutherius, 
erected it into an Abbey, and made Aldhelm the first Abbat. 
In this Abbey he ruled and taught from 675 to 705, when, 
while still remaining Abbat, he was made Bishop of the new 
see of Sherborne. In the year 709, four years after he became 
Bishop, he died at Doulting, in Somerset, being probably a 
little over seventy years of age. Feeling that his death was 
near he had himself carried into the little wooden church, that 
there he might breathe his last. His friend, Ecguin, Bishop 
of Worcester (693 — 707), having been warned by a vision, and 
under the influence of grief and affection, hastened to Doulting, 
offered prayers for the repose of the soul, and ordered the body 
to be carried to Malmesbury, in accordance with the wish and 
instructions of the Saint. The blessed remains were accom- 
panied by crowds which went before and followed after. All 
were soothed in their sorrow by the beauty of the lifeless corpse. 
William, who gives us these particulars, also tells us that 

^ See The Church in these Islands before Augustine^ 46-8, London, 
1897. 
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stone crosses were set up along the route by which the body 
was taken from Doulting to Malmesbury, one each seven 
miles. He quotes Ecguin — " With all haste I reached the 
spot where the sacred body lay, about fifty miles beyond the 
monastery of Meldun. Thence I took it with all honour, 
ordering the erection of the sign of the holy cross at each place 
where the body rested on the journey." Thus we must suppose 
that, there were seven stages of the journey, each of about 
seven miles, and since the distance from Doulting direct to 
Malmesbury by modern roads is not nearly fifty miles, we must 
conclude that a somewhat circuitous route was adopted. We 
have for some time past been trying to discover the line which 
the funeral possession took, and what remains of sculptured 
stonework which may have belonged to the Saxon crosses, or 
" Bishop's stones," may still be seen at the various resting 
places. 

All the crosses remained till the middle of the twelfth 
century, and William says not one of them then showed signs 
of decay. We describe below the few remains that are at 
present known. 

Doulting. — There is no record of the erection of a cross 
here, but in the Vicarage garden are still to be seen the remains 
of St. Aldhelm's Well. 

1. Fbome. — Inasmuch as Aldhelm had founded churches 
and monasteries at Frome and Bradford on Avon, there can 
be little doubt that they took the body to those two places. 
Frome is about seven miles from Doulting, and that fits exactly 
for the first stage. In the parish church at Frome, built into 
the interior wall of the tower, is a fragment of the shaft of an 
early Saxon cross. (See Plate XI, Fig. 1). At the bottom of the 
panel is a quadruped, with its legs curiously bound, with inter- 
lacing bands not very clearly to be made out. The animal 
catches in its jaws a band, which is the tail of a serpent or 
dragon, expanding into a thick body broken oflE near the neck. 
At the top the neck and head of another dragon are seen, its 
body having been on the upper part of the panel, now lost. 
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2. Westbury, Wilts. — From Frome to Bradford on 
Avon direct is too long for a single stage. It is tempting to 
suggest Bishopstrow as the next stage, for the distance suits, 
and the church there is dedicated to St. Aldhelm, and it was 
probably there that the miracle of the growth of his pastoral 
staff occurred. But that would throw the distances wrong 
for the next day, and it may be that Westbury, Wilts, was the 
second resting place. No fragment of a cross is known to exist 
there, and there is no record of one having been destroyed. 
This is the only stage of those now suggested, which is without 
direct evidence. The remains shew that Westbury was a place 
of importance in lloman and in Saxon times. 

3. Bradford on Avon. — The next stage of about seven 
miles would take the body to Bradford, where there are still 
two fragments of an early Anglo-Saxon cross. One of them, a 
portion of the arm of the cross, its head rounded in the well- 
known fashion of such heads of Saxon and Anglian crosses as 
we have remaining ; the other, a piece of the stem of the head 
of the cross, for it is carefully bored some three or four inches 
deep to fit on to a pin which stood up out of the top of the lower 
main shaft. Plate XI, Figs. 2 and 3 shows the outlines of the 
patterns on its two broken sides, the stone having been split 
vertically through the socket into two halves, of which only 
one is known to exist. The ornamentation on both sides 
consisted of a dragonesque animal tapering off into a band, 
whose interlacements controlled the contortions of the creature. 
The same plate shows the pattern on one of the sides of an 
arm of the cross. In one corner of the arm the pattern of 
interlacing bands is finished off with the neck and head of a 
nondescript monster. The work throughout is local and poor, 
not elaborately thought out or executed, just what one would 
expect for a local memorial of a passing corpse, but not of so 
careful a character as a sepulchral cross would require. Its 
motive is in complete accordance with the characteristic Wessex 
work of the period. There is also in Aldhelm's ecclesiola at 
Bradford a very remarkable and massive stone, a combination of 
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Irish and Lombardic work, which is also in all probability of 
about the time of Aldhelm. 

4. Bath. — ^From Bradford they went to Bath, and in the 
Museum there is the arm of a Saxon cross, similar to that at 
Bradford, but a more careful piece of work and better executed. 
(See Plate XII). The method is the same as on that cross, 
a serpent being introduced in the same casual manner, in no 
proper relation to the interlacing bands. It forms nearly the 
whole of a circle, one end finishing with its head, stopping 
abruptly before the circle is completed. From this we may 
conclude that the shaft of the Bath cross was dragonesque, and 
that the monument has therefore the local motive. 

5. — CoLERNE. — On leaving Bath, the next resting place was 
almost certainly at Colerne, where there still remain two frag- 
ments of the shaft of a cross, illustrated on Plate XII. 
Of the dragonesque kind of ornament there is nothing better 
anywhere. The two heads shown on one of the fragments are 
very fine and complete. These are evidently portions of a 
monument of more than ordinary perfection of design and 
execution, the working of the scales and markings on the bodies 
of the dragons being specially careful. It was of large size, the 
shaft being 14 ins. across at the top of the upper fragment, 
with a decided increase of breadth downwards. The two heads 
of the dragons shows the top of the shaft ; above them was the 
dowel hole for the reception of the massive head of' the cross. 
The other piece, whose ornament consists of the involvements 
of four great dragons, measured quite 16 ins. across. There 
can be no doubt that this was one of the Aldhelm crosses, its 
period, local style, and workmanship being just what we should 
expect for the last resting place but one before the saint reached 
his last home in this world. 

6. Littleton Drew. — Passing from Bath up the Boman 
road, the Fossway, if three stages of about seven miles each 
have to be accounted for, it is clear that the procession must 
have turned off the Fossway each night to some village a 
little distance off the road. For the first stage they must have 
S 
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turned off to the right to Coleme, where we have the remains 
of the fine cross described above. Resaming their journey 
the next day and passing up the Fossway, they turned to 
the left of the road for the next night and rested at Littleton 
Drew. Here there are two great portions of the shaft of what 
must have been a singularly splendid Anglo-Saxon cross, each 
about 3 feet high. These fragments are unique in this part 
of England in having some letters of an Anglo-Saxon inscrip- 
tion in beautiful Roman capitals of the size and character of 
those on the Ruthwell cross, which was set up in the reign 
of Ecgfrith, King of Northumbria, who was killed about 
twenty-five years before the death of Aldhelm. The two 
stones stand now on either side of the path of the churchyard, 
and together would be about 6 feet high. They have formed 
ihe shaft of a cross of very considerable importance, and of 
the same dimensions as that at Coleme. The sculpture on the 
south side of the stones has been destroyed when they were 
used as building material for the Norman church. The 
sculpture on the other sides has also been greatly injured, 
but much of it can be made out, and is shown on Plate XII. 
It is evident that at least two of the sides were occupied by 
foliaginous designs of a very unusual character, and another 
was occupied by a curious combination of the ideas of vegetable 
growth and interlacement of bands. The destroyed face may 
have carried dragonesque ornament similar to that at Coleme 
and Bath, and there can be no doubt of the sameness of motive. 
The west face of the stone is so much broken that its ornament 
cannot be made out, and it is unfortunately on this side that 
the inscription is found which marks out this Littleton cross 
from all others in the district. The illustration shows all that 
remains of the inscription, perhaps a little more than there 
is really there. They are noble letters, larger than those on 
the Ruthwell cross ; the letter A at Littleton, like that on the 
Acca cross in the North of England, is over 3 ins. long. It is 
impossible to make out the inscription from the fragment now 
to be seen, only two or three letters being at all evident. 
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8. Malmesbuby. — ^The final resting place was in the 
cloistei: of the saint's own Abbey at Malmesbury, where the 
cross was still to be seen in William's time ; it has since^ with 
the cloister itself, long ago disappeared. Some time after 
the death of their great abbat, the monks determined to do 
special honour to their founder, so they raised the bones of 
Aldhelm from the sarcophagus in which they had been laid, 
and placed them in a silver shrine, which they adorned with 
plates of silver gilt, on which were shown some of the events 
and marvels of his life. Of this shrine, as completed by King 
Ethelwulf, the father of Alfred, an interesting description is 
given by Faritius, a monk of Malmesbury, who tells us that 
in his time, the beginning of the twelfth century, the shrine 
was still in the Abbey, it having been " restored '*^ by a certain 
praesul, after it had long been neglected and had almopt 
perished. Unfortunately, like the cross in the cloister, no 
fragment has come down to us of this once splendid memorial 
of the good bishop. 
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Bt ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A. 



{Read December \Wi, 1906). 

The existence of a chamber above the Newton Chapel, 
though known to a few, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
every writer on Bristol Cathedral, if we except a paragraph 
in an eccentric work entitled Recollections and Reflections in 
Bristol Cathedral, by L. W. G., 1849. " Immediately over this 
court (the Newton Chapel) is a secure dungeon with its prying 
chamber, each of Popish origin, in the arch of which, through 
the assistance of a small eyelet hole that commands a con- 
venient optical survey of the entire Nave, Choir, and Chancel, 
the abbots of old — those shrewd acquaintances with, and keen 
observers of, nature— scrutinised in secret the proceedings of 
their inferior orders." 

The writer of these notes is indebted to Miss Fryer and 
Miss Perry for being informed of the existence of this room. 
Since the paper was read he is glad to find that these ladies 
had received from Mr. Francis Bond, the accomplished author 
of Gothic Architecture in England, his opinion that the room 
was very probably used as a Treasury. 

In the south-east comer of the South Transept, approached 
by stairs hidden by the fifteenth century screen, is a newel 
staircase, and it is singular that this staircase is not shown on 
any of the numerous ground plans which have been published 
up to the present time. This is in the thickness of the Norman 
wall, and the tooling of the masonry is characteristic of that 
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date, the steps having diagonal, and the newels vertical, marks. 
The rough vaulting is also of Norman type, and the stone 
used is mostly that from Brandon Ilill. The wall masonry is 
rough and was formerly plastered, and a few mason's marks 
appear on the newel. These Norman stairs were cut oflE at the 
height of the screen when this was built in the fifteenth century, 
and the wall below blocked up. No doubt, they are continued 
to the ground within the blocked-up wall. This was necessary, 
as the screen would prevent entrance to the staircase on the 
level of the Church floor, and access could only be gained from 
the top of the screen. Near the top of the staircase the newel 
and Norman steps end, and two iron staples for a door are in 
the wall. The treads above this, which are larger, take a 
different direction and are awkwardly built. 

Evidently this break indicates the addition of stairs to the 
fifteenth century Treasury, which we have to consider. This is 
a chamber built over the vaulting of the Newton Chapel, and 
of the same size, being nearly fifty feet above the pavement 
of the Choir. The church of an Abbey was never left without 
guardians, neither day nor night, the Treasurer and one other 
monk always sleeping in the Treasury.^ I 

Mr. Edward Prior, F.S.A., writes, "We have much the 
same thing here in Chichester, in the same position over 
Chapel of Transept." In Salisbury Cathedral the muniment 
room is over the Sacristy, south of South-East Transept. At 
Tewkesbury Abbey a room, with fireplace, over the Vestry in 
the South Choir Aisle may have served the same purpose. At 
Canterbury the Treasury is a separate building to the north of 
the High Altar. At Exeter also it was on the north side, but 
now destroyed. At Reading Abbey its position was the same 
as at Bristol, at the end of the South Transept, where was the 
Vestry with a room over. The Norman Chapter House at 
Beading, adjoining this room as at Bristol, had an apsidal 
termination. It is possible that we had a similar arrangement 

^English Monaslic Life, by Abbot Gasquet, p. 7i. 
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here^ which would reconcile the measurements of William 
Wyrcestre with the existing building. At St. Albans the 
Treasury, now destroyed, was at the east of the South Transept, 
and at Lincoln it was at the end of the smaller South Transept. 

" In the Middle Ages Vestiarium and Treasury were 
synonymous terms" (Reading Abbey, J. B. Hurry, 1901). 
Du Cange defines Vestiarium as " Locus, ubi non modo vestes 
asservantur, sed etiam eimelia, atque adeo thesaurus et 
pecunise." The room is entered by a doorway at the south- 
west comer. This doorway is defended internally by an 
elaborate system of bolts, one hole being at the head and foot 
of the door to protect it vertically, and two at each side for 
lateral protection. The hole at the top would take a bar about 
2\ inches square, and the side holes are about 3 inches by 
2 inches, being about 4 inches deep. The hole for the bolt 
over the door had an iron band, under which the bolt was 
placed, and there is a hole at the bottom of the door with 
remains of lead fixing. (See Plate XIII). 

This would form a stout defence for the Treasurer within, 
and he would further have the advantage of watching the 
Church below from a small splayed opening in the North Wall. 
This, which is 2 ft. 6 ins. from the floor, is not in the middle 
of the wall over the Newton Chapel, but a little to the east. 

It would enable the Treasurer to see that all was right in 
the Church from his bed, if placed against the wall as in the 
case of All Saints' Church, Bristol. This looks straight down 
upon the Choir, and not pointing to the High Altar, which 
would then occupy the position of the present Holy Table. 
This aperture is now blocked up, I believe to prevent birds 
which found their way into the room flying down into the 
Choir. Many years ago it was a frequent occurrence for a 
robin to perch on the organ and warble forth during the 
anthem. 

The walls are plastered and decorated with patterns in red 
lines. Portions of a figure, and some letters remain, but they 
cannot be deciphered. A series of corbels carried the original 
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roof, but this has been replaced by a modem roof at a higher 
level. " To make assurance doubly sure," the door at the 
bottom of the staircase appears to have had dimilar bolts, 
showing that this approach must have been added to the 
Norman staircase at the time the Treasury was built. 

There can be no doubt that the treasure belonging to this 
Abbey, consisting of sacred vessels, pyxes, thuribles, and such 
like of precious metals; jewels, vestments, and costly books, 
must have been commensurate with its importance, and far in 
excess of that in the parish churches, for an example of which 
see " The Inventory of the Vestments and Ornaments of the 
Church of St. Ewen," Bristol and Gloucestershire Arehceological 
Society, vol. xv, p. 149). Yet nothing was left by the King's 
Commissioners but two chalices weighing together 23J ounces, 
for which the Dean and Chapter gave receipt dated May 27th, 
1553. 

That there was need for strong precautions is shown by 
the experience of Westminster Abbey, where, in the reign of 
Edward I. (1303), the King's Treasury was robbed of £100,000, 
which he had laid up for the Scotch wars, and for which the 
abbot and forty monks were sent to the Tower on suspicion. 
Later on, to deter future depredators, the doors of the Treasury 
were lined with the skins of persons executed for these 
sacrilegious attempts, and specially tanned for the purpose. 

Additional interest is given to the staircase, inasmuch as 
it reveals the original arrangement of the end of the Norman 
Transepts. It evidently went higher than the entrance to the 
Treasury, and the masonry shows on the exterior the line of 
the gable having the Norman window in the apex, so that 
there can be little doubt that the gable was flanked by turrets. 
Such an arrangement occurs at Gloucester, where there are 
Norman staircases in the north-west angle of the North 
Transept and in the south-west angle of the South Transept, 
conducting to small Norman towers, two at the end of each 
Transept. The same arrangement is at Worcester and at 
Winchester. In the North Transept a similar staircase would 
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most likely have existed in the north-east angle, and when 
this was destroyed for the arch of the thirteenth century Lady 
Chapel, the hollowed Norman wall may have suggested the 
insertion of the widened arch, which is now such a curious 
feature. 

In volume iii, p. 6 of our Proceedings is an illustration of 
the earliest seal of the Abbey. This is the work of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and represents the Church with 
towers and spires at the end of the Transepts. The writer then 
suggested that this may be merely a conventional and artistic 
presentation, but recent investigations lead one to suppose that 
the seal engraver gave a faithful view of what he saw. 

There is still another room in this Cathedral which is little 
known. In the south-west corner of the Berkeley Chapel is 
a newel staircase which led to a room above. The room has 
been destroyed, and a lower roof substituted for the original. 
The floor has been removed, exposing the vaulting of the Chapel, 
though the " put-log " holes remain showing the position of 
the floor. The interior of the doorway has no indications of 
being barred as in the room before described, nor is there any 
spy-hole into the Church, so that if this was ever used as a 
treasury it must have been discarded for the more secluded 
chamber which we have been considering. It is more likely 
to have been the room for the Chantry priests, who would 
officiate at the two altars in the Chapel below. 

There is a door opening from the triforium passage at the 
east end of the South Aisle, but as it is below the level of the 
vaulting of the Chapel, and consequently below the level of 
the floor of the room it is difficult to see what purpose it could 
serve. 

The top of the newel is finished by a finely moulded 
capital of thirteenth century design, which may have been 
removed from elsewhere, as the Chapel is of later date, and 
the exterior of the turret has a cresting very like the Tudor 
flower. 

I must acknowledge with thanks the help of my friend^ 
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Mr. Hayward, the Sub-Sacrist of the Cathedral, who has pointed 
out to me many of the foregoing details, and whose keen eye 
for architectural puzzles allows nothing to escape his notice. 
He has also called my attention to a curious treatment of the 
buttress forming the west wall of the Vestibule to the Berkeley 
Chapel. A little above the roof of the Vestibule the buttress 
is hollowed out and two large openings of unequal height are 
left. The space is too small inside for human occupation, and 
I can only suppose that it was intended for a Columbarium, 
as there seems to be no possibility of approach for any but 
" worms and feathered fowls." 

The details of the door-frame and of the splayed opening 
in the North wall of the Treasury, given in Plate xiii, 
have been measured and drawn by Mr. Frank King, Architect, 
of Bristol. 
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Bt ALFRED HABYET, M.B. 



{Bead December 13«A, 1906). 

In his History of Architecture^ when dealing with the 
subject of circular (including polygonal) Churches in England, 
Mr. Fergusson says, with characteristic caution, **the one 
known example of a village Church with a circular Nave is 
that at Little Maplestead ; " and again, " if any (others) still 
remain they have not been described." He goes on to suggest 
that the circular western Towers, so common in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, seem undoubtedly to be mere modifications of the 
western round Nave of the Scandinavian Churches. 

Such caution of statement appears excessive and un- 
necessary, and yet I propose to show that we have in Gloucester- 
shire, and within easy access of its principal towns, two 
polygonal buildings, hitherto described as Towers, which are in 
fact true Naves, differing only from such Churches as Maple- 
stead and St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, in not being surrounded 
by an Aisle, and differing in toto in intention from the octagonal 
towers of Somerset and elsewhere, and from the round towers of 
East Anglia. 

The two buildings I speak of are found at the Churches of 
Ozleworth, near Wootton-under-Edge, and Swindon, near 
Cheltenham. They resemble each other almost exactly in plan, 
and with certain exceptions in detail; are both of the same 
date, the closing years of the Norman period; and in both 
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subsequent additions have obscured the original intention of 
the polygonal portion of the Church. But here they differ, for 
while at Ozleworth the addition of a Western Nave has con- 
verted it into a central Lantern Tower, at Swindon the replacing 
of the Norman Chancel by a later Nave and Aisles has reduced 
it to the position and office of an ordinary Western Tower. 

I propose to describe first the Church of Ozleworth, as I 
incline to think that it is slightly the earlier, and although 
somewhat smaller than its sister at Swindon it is more striking 
and original in character. 

Ozleworth is beautifully placed at the head of a Cotswold 
valley, just below the summit of the range, about two miles of 
stiff climbing from Wootton-under-Edge, and about the same 
distance from Kingswood Priory. Though a small building it 
is very striking in appearance and looks as if it would not 
be out of place in Italy or on the Bhine. It is, in fact, of an 
universal Romanesque type rather than Anglo-Norman. It 
consists at present of a Western aisleless Nave, even now not 
large, although it has recently been doubled in length, a central 
hexagonal structure rising one stage above the Nave ridge and 
now covered with a low pyramidal roof of stone tiles, over- 
hanging at the eaves; and a small Chancel. The most 
interesting portion is undoubtedly the central one. This is 
hexagonal in plan but not a regular hexagon, the eastern face 
being much larger than the others, which are approximately 
equal. The western half is regular, but the north-east and 
south-east sides diverge from the regular, being more 
nearly parallel. The internal dimensions are not large, 
the western face measuring 7 ft. 10 ins., the north-west 
and south-west 7 ft. 2 ins., the north-east and south-east 
7 ft. 10 ins., while the eastern side is 12 ft. 8 ins.; the 
walls are 3 feet in thickness. The height to the eaves is 
about 32 feet. Externally the building is divided into 
three stages by two plain string courses, the lower of which 
has been obliterated on the south side. The two lower stages 
are quite plain, except for an inserted geometrical window on 
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the south-west face, but there are traces of narrow rounded 
loopholes in the second stage, north-east and south-east. The 
third, or clerestory stage, has a two-light window in each of 
its six sides. The lights are separated by thick shafts, with the 
Romansque version of the Ionic Volute Capital, set in the 
position of mid-wall shafts, and are placed under a deeply 
recessed containing arch with a bold plain hood-mould. The 
finish is by a moulded cornice almost hidden under the 
projecting eaves. 

Internally a string course of unusual elaboration for a 
small Norman building divides the lantern stage from the sub- 
structure. Below this the building is extremely plain; the 
northern sides are entirely featureless, and those on the south, 
except for the inserted window looking south-west and a 
shallow arched recess in the south-east wall, which may mark 
the position of a door, as at Swindon. The eastern side is taken 
up by a perfectly plain semi-circular arch, the full width of 
the wall, with an opening of 8 ft. 6 ins., springing from plain 
impost mouldings. Above this arch at the north end of the 
wall there is a fifteenth century door, evidently leading to a 
rood-loft. The treatment of the west wall I shall leave for the 
present. The upper stage is a bright and airy lantern with 
a window, already described, in each of its six sides, and roofed 
by a modem wooden vault, a most appropriate finish. Though 
so small, the effect of this little Nave is one of space and 
lightness, and perhaps the building it most calls to mind is the 
great Romansque Nave of Aix la Chapelle. That it was always 
intended to be open to the roof is evident from the beauty of 
the upper string course, and from the fact that practically 
the whole light of the early Church must have been derived 
from the lantern stage. 

The Eastern Arch leads to a small Chancel, measuring 
11 ft. in width by 21 ft. 3 ins. in length. The only architectural 
features remaining belong to the fourteenth century, but there 
is no reason to believe that the Norman Chancel differed in 
size, and indeed the masonry is probably Norman. It is 
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lighted by a two-light East Window, two single lights on the 
south, and one of the north, where there is a priests' door, 
whose inner arch is round-headed. On this side, near the West 
End a small door leads to the rood-loft staircase, contained in 
the thickness of the wall. 

This comprised the whole of the early Church, but during 
the Early English period, and early in the period, a new Nave 
was added to the west of the hexagon. The narrow western 
side of the later was pierced by a tall arch of unusual beauty. 
Its mouldings are not easy to describe, but are well shewn in 
the photographic illustration, and the sculpture of the capitals 
of the corbelled shafts calls for admiration. This arch is 
undoubtedly Early English in date, but Mr. Petit and other 
writers who have described the Church regarded it as of the 
same date as the hexagon, and so failed to recognise the real 
character of the building. The new Nave was very small, little 
more than a narthex, measuring 13 ft. north and south by about 
15 ft. east and west ; it was lengthened 17 ft. in 1873. It has 
on its south side a doorway of great beauty and unusual 
character, which, though obviously Early English in style, is 
round-headed, and on the north side was another round- 
headed doorway, perfectly plain and now blocked. The 
wooden roof is ancient, perhaps contemporary. It is a graceful 
high-pitched cradle roof. In this Nave, close to the south 
pier of the Tower Arch, is the only remaining ancient fitting — 
a satisfactory Early English Font, a circular bowl, richly 
moulded, on a shafted pedestal. One other relic of the old 
ritual arrangements remains in the doorway which fixes the 
position of the rood-loft on the east side of the hexagon above 
the arch leading to the Chancel. 

The reasons for believing that the hexagonal structure was 
intended for a Nave, and not a Central or Western Tower, briefly 
summarised are : — 

That it was not designed as a Central Tower appears 
evident — (i) from the fact that the present Nave is an after- 
thought, and yet built too soon after the Church to have 
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Ozleworth, each face of the upper stage has one two-light 
Norman Window, shafted, the lights under a semi-circular 
containing arch, the only difference being that the hood- 
mouldings seen at Ozleworth are absent here. The Tower 
finishes with a plain straight parapet, about 42 feet from the 
ground. 

There are two exceptions to the unbroken character of the 
Tower stage. The western face has been pierced, at some time 
in the fourteenth century, by a traceried window, and in the 
narrow north-east face there is a particularly fine and stately 
doorway with moulded arch and shafted jambs, contemporary 
with the building of the Tower. This is now covered by a 
modern Norman porch. 

Internally the Tower is now divided into three stages by 
floors for ringers' and belfry chambers, but the internal finish 
of the belfry windows seem to indicate that they were intended 
to be seen from below. The present arrangement probably 
dates from the fourteenth century, when the Church was re- 
modelled, and the West Window inserted to make up for the 
loss of the upper lighting. The internal feature which calls 
for special comment is the arch opening into the Church, the 
Chancel Arch as I believe it to be. This resembles that at 
Ozleworth in size and shape, but differs in its much greater 
elaboration. It is the full width of the wide eastern face of 
the Tower, the actual opening measuring 11 ft. It is in two 
orders, the outer being supported, on the side towards the Tower, 
by massive circular shafts with plain Norman capitals ; on the 
side towards the Church it is absolutely plain. 

The Church itself may be dismissed in a few words. It 
seems to have been reconstructed in the fourteenth century, 
and was again almost rebuilt in the middle of the nineteenth, 
when, unfortunately, its history was falsified by the construction 
of thin but over-elaborated arcades of late Norman character. 
The Nave itself, of four bays, is low and very narrow, only 
13 ft. in the clear, the same width as the eastern face of the 
hexagon. The existing Aisles are relatively wide and covered 
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by separate ridge-roofs. From a description^ written before 
the restoration there seems to have been evidence that the 
original eastern limb was of two bays, of plain Norman 
character, with a Chapel or Aisle on its south side. 

In addition to the general proportion two features bear 
upon my contention that the hexagon was the true Nave. 
The first is the size and position of the doorway, which is still, 
as it always has been, the main entrance to the Church. In 
Norman towers doorways which were rare, whenever occuriiig, 
were invariably on the west face, and they were, moreover, small. 
The size and dignity of the doorway at Swindon mark it as 
more than an ordinary Tower entrance, and its position on 
north-east side, unsuitable for a Tower, is peculiarly appro- 
priate and convenient if we regard it as the entrance to a small 
polygonal Nave. The other is the character of the arch leading 
to the body of the Church. Not only does its size suggest that 
it is a Chancel arch, but the fact that its enrichment is on the 
west and not on the east side indicates pretty clearly the same 
thing. Had it been a Tower arch the enrichment would have 
been on the face towards the Nave and not in the comparatively 
dark and little used interior of the Tower. 

It may be urged in opposition to my view that the small 
size of the area of the hexagons tell against it, but though 
not absolutely large the area is in each case relatively so 
compared with the width of the Chancel in the one case and 
the existing Nave in the other, and further, each of them is as 
large as the Nave of the Cambridge Church measured within 
the pillars, and larger than that of Little Maplestead. Each 
was probably large enough to serve the scanty population of the 
medisBval villages. 

The history of the two Churches does not throw any light 
on the peculiarity of their planning. The rectory and manor 
of Swindon were at the time of the compilation of Doomsday 

1 Daviea' Guide through Cheltenham, 1834. OenUetMvrCs 
Magazine, 1843, ii, 21, 22. 
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Book the property of the Abbey of St. Oswald at GlouceBter, and 
so remained until the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
Church at Ozleworth was granted by Roger Berkeley (of the 
earlier line) in 1130 to his Priory at Leonard Stanley, and in 
1146 his son, Roger, transferred the Priory as a cell to the 
great Abbey at Gloucester, and with it went the patronage of 
Ozleworth. The manor of Ozleworth was given by FitzHarding 
to the Abbey of Bristol, but it cannot have been long in its 
possession since, at least, as early as 1242 it appears to have 
been held by the neighbouring Kingswood Priory, which 
retained possession till the dissolution. The Canons of Kings- 
wood made several attempts to claim the Church also, but were 
unsuccessful. Mr. Perkins, in a paper read before the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society in 1886, mentioned 
a tradition that it had been once a Chapel of the Templars. 
There is no foundation for this, but the very existence of the 
tradition is interesting and significant in view of the plan of 
the Church. 

We learn then that both these Churches at the time of 
their erection were the property of two religious foundations in 
Gloucester, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that their 
peculiar design came from that city, which was, at the time 
of their erection, the seat of the most important and individual 
provincial school of Romanesque architecture in England. 

Our county then possesses the only existing examples of 
Hexagonal Towers in the country, and it does not detract from 
its distinction if we claim that it adds two singular and 
interesting examples to the scanty list of Round Churches in 
England. 
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^t. ^ugnetinc's Jibben, jBrtstol : ^hc (East 
Otiili of ^.bbat gnotolc's Sabg OTha^jel. 

By ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A. 



The recent restoration of a series of panels which had been 
removed from their original position and hidden in the triforium 
passage, seems a fitting time for the consideration of the con- 
dition of the Eastern End of Bristol Cathedral, and of the 
many changes to which it has been subject. 

Much doubt exists as to the state in which Abbat Knowle 
left the Reredos, or the whole portion below the East Window, 
and it is unlikely that this will be cleared up. 

In the British Museum is an interesting manuscript by 
the Rev. W. Cole, dated May 1746 (Add. MSS. 5,811, vol. x.). 
He describes the altar as '*a curious piece of workmanship 
in stone which reaches no higher than y* bottom part of 
E. Window. The middle part of it is modern which is railed 
all round and consists of Corinthian pillars supporting a 
pediment. All this of Wainscote. The middle part of this 
altar piece between the said pillars is crimson velvet w*** I H S 
in gold in y* midst of it. Above this on the pediment is 
an emblem of y^ Holy Trinity. Between the two pillars on 
each side of y* altar stands a large candlestick with wax 
candles in them." (These are shown in Plate VII, Britton's 
Bristol Cathedral,) *'0n each side of this modern altar 
piece without the rails against the old altar is artificially 
painted y" perspective view of a church. On each side of the 
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spire of the arches under which the said views are depicted 
is a coat of arms very large in y* stone work, viz. : 1 Clare, 
2 England, 3 England, 4 Berkeley." 

It will be noticed that these are the four shields now 
existing over the North and South recesses, the centre recess 
with its shields being modern. The two arched recesses at 
the sides are certainly ancient, the centre one is clearly a 
restoration. Ihis is seen in the different colours of the 
arches, those at the sides being made of Dundry, and that 
in the centre of Bath stone. 

Britton was surely justified in the strong language he 
uses on the treatment of this screen. He speaks of it as 
being '^ much mutilated and as shamefully defaced by the taste- 
less operations of some house painter. Few things can be 
more displeasing to the eye, and annoying to the feelings 
than such misapplication of work; painting over a fine and 
interesting stone screen to imitate a piece of bad theatrical 
scenery is the climax of bad taste." This precious produc- 
tion, said by J. & S. H. Storer (1814) to have been painted 
by Van Someren, was purchased by the Irvingites for their 
church on the Quay (Latimer's Annals of Bristol in the 
Nineteenth Cent/ii/ry, p. 250), and came afterwards into the 
possession of the Rev. Richard Surtees, at Holtby Rectory, 
Yorkshire. 

The earliest representation that I know of is "The East 
End of the Choir," in A Collection of Gloucestershire An- 
tiquities, by Samuel Lysons, F.S.A., Plate XCII, dated 25th 
March. 1802. He there shows four arched recesses, instead of 
three as described by Cole in 1746, but this sketch is conjec- 
tural, as he says, ** Two of the arches which have been cut 
away for a modern altar piece are introduced in this view," and 
the four shields above these two arches are shown without 
charges. The Ogee arches are also represented without the 
ball-flower ornament, although it is shown on the string course 
of the side walls. Another collection of manuscripts in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 17,463), has highly finished draw- 
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\u'j,% iA iUti M'chiteeturf!^ Uptnlf^, f^taine'l glass, carvingis, etc^ 
Uh'lar ihn &^U^ 1790, 1795, IWi, 1811, 1820. 

Th^re 1*5 a large view of the East Eod, dated 1820, 
v/ftmHiiu^ of three Ogee canopies, the centre one being flanked 
on either uide by a narrower one. /Vitr dileUiM cndy are 
H/iw/m, v/iMt^od of Hix fiM ot frrej^ni. The first, on North 
%u\h in the firnt spandril. ''De Clare" Tlie second, over the 
\H}\%\i ii\ the narrow arch, " Cross of St. George-'' The third, 
over tJie point of the Honth narrow arch, ** Three Lions of 
Kngland/' The fourth, on the South side, in the last spandnl, 
^ lierkeley." 

The writer Hays, '^ between 1820 and 1835 a great altera- 
tion in thiH Altar and glass, and originality is destroyed. 
The four grand shields are removed from where they were 
and fixed in the spandrils, so that to produce uniformity 
two additional shields are added/' 

Britton (Urifitol Cutlifdral^ Plates I and VII) shows three 
iirchoiif both in plan and elevation, ornamented with the ball- 
flower, NO that we may take it that the omission of this by 
LyMorm Ih accidental, and on examination the ball-flowers 
appear to be original. Britton, however, is as little to be 
ralicMl on as Lysons, for he says (p 65) *' I have ventured 
to roproNent this screen as jmrnimed to luive been oHgiiuiUy, 
or tifi it mi (/lit he opirropHately rentoredy 

Mr. Lovorsage, in his Bristol Catliedrttl, 1853, describes the 
condition of the East Wall on the removal of the Corinthian 
ioroon in 1839, for the account of which he was "indebted 
to an oyo-witness." When the Corinthian wooden reredos, 
which so disfigured the Church, was removed, contrary to 
all oxpectation, no central recess was found. The surface of 
the wall behind it was rough, showing clearly that an altar 
soreoUi very difieront from the modern one, had once existed. 
** On excavating the central recess a low pointed doorway 
was discovered, evidently communicating from the exterior, 
but of this no trace outside now remains." 

It it conjectured that the corbel heads over the Xorthem 
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and Southern recesses are intended to represent the first and 
second Edward, one of the Berkeleys and De Clare. Barrett 
says that both the Kings are Henry II, and it is most 
likely that he is right as regards one. Barrett's {Bristol, 
p. 291). 

So much for the Reredos which Abbat Knowle built for 
his Lady Chapel, and which we may presume to be more or 
less as he left it. But between the top of this stone work and 
the base of his East Window is a space of 3 feet 3 inches, 
and it is hard to believe that this was left bare in such an 
important position. What could have been there between 
c. 1320, the date of Abbat Knowle's work, and that of Abbat 
Burton, 1533? It is scarcely likely that the blank 
space would be allowed to remain for more than two hundred 
years. We know that it is now tilled by the work of Abbat 
Burton (1533 — 1537), for his initials and rebus are frequently 
repeated on it. 

In the year 1466 the Abbey obtained a lease of a quarry 
at Dundry, and from 1472 to 1491 John Ashfield was 
''Master of the new works." In 1492 John Martyn, the 
Prior, was " Master of the new works," and in that year he 
paid for eighty loads of freestone and for twenty loads of 
"ragges," and for the carriage of one hundred and sixty 
loads from Redcliff Hill to the porch of the old Church in 
the Sanctuary of the Monastery of Saint Augustine, 53/4 
(= 4d. per load). 

In 1491 the choral service was continued to be held in 
the elder Lady Chapel, and so late as Abbat Somerset's time 
(1526 — 1533) a new doorway was made into this Chapel in 
consequence of the unfinished and impassable state of the 
North Lransept. (Britton, pp. 49, 51.) Over this doorway 
were the arms of Abbat Somerset. This doorway was de- 
stroyed at the restoration of the Chapel in 1894. 

During this time of general displacement, Abbat Elyot 
(1515-1526) remodelled the Choir, as may be seen from his 
(^rms and initii^ls oq the stalls, which he brought farther 
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BMt, making the Altar of the Lady Chapel the High Altar, 
though doabtleHH this was intended as a temporary arrange- 
ment Mr. E. W. Godwin (Arcfueological Journal, voL xx, 
p. 59; takes this view, and is followed by Mr. King (Murray's 
BvcMfol VaOved/nd, p. 151). 

Then was destroyed the screen of the Lady Chapel, no 
longer re^juired. It formed part of the Chapel from the 
first, for Abbat Coke (1366) was buried ''in the space afore 
the door entering into our Lady Chapel above the high 
altar/' It must have been a solid erection like that built 
by Bishop Grandisson in a similar position, and at about 
the same time, at the collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary, 
for it is recorded that Abbat Newland "is buried in the 
South side of our Lady Chapel in the Arch there by the 
door (jcriTig into tfte loft going to the organs" 

There was an organ on this screen of Bishop Grandisson, 
as well as on the Rood loft of the choir. 

On April nth, 1531, Thomas, the fifth, Lord of Berkeley, 
made his will, and died January 22nd, 1532. By his will 
he gave **One hundred marks towards the building of the 
High Altar at St. Augustine's by Bristoll." (Smith's Lives 
of tlve Berkeley' s^^^ vol. ii, p. 241). 

It has always been a puzzle to me what became of this 
High Altar, which must have been a costly affair, and erected 
so soon before the constitution of the Cathedral, to which 
it would be welcomed as a great ornament. 

Abbat William Burton succeeded in the following year, 
1533, and the restoration to view of the row of panels to 
its original place beneath the cresting has solved the difficulty, 
for the Berkeley shield occurs four times upon it, and 
tloubtless Burton availed himself of this legacy to enrich 
the altered requirements of the east end of the Church. 

During this abbacy the Act of Parliament of 1536 was 
passed, suppressing the smaller Monasteries whose property 
was of a less annual value than £200, and it did not require 
1^ very keen prescience to anticipate a like fate for the larger 
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houses, which followed so soon after. The Abbey was sur- 
rendered on December 9th, 1539. The temporary arrangement 
at the East End was to be permanent. 
The series of panels represents : — 

4 Shields of the Berkeley arms ; 

3 Shields of Abbat Ely ot ; 

2 Shields, Rebus of Abbat Burton ; 

1 Circle with the Sacred Monogram, I. H. C. 

9 Shields, flowers and foliage ; 

1 Shield of the Royal arms with the Imperial Crown 
above ; 
in addition to one new shield at each end. 

It should be noted that the only parts of this series of 
panels which are new, are the crown and the panels at each 
end, the latter being necessary to fill up the blank space. 
There is suflScient evidence from old engravings as authority 
for the crown, but, alas ! it was nowhere to be found, being 
very likely abstracted when the panels were removed in 1861. 
The present reproduction is taken from a crown of the same 
date in the South Choir Aisle. It is the traditional '* close " 
crown of Henry VIII. 

Dr. Cuthbert Tundtall (afterwards Bishop of Durham) 
writes to the King, who was aiming at the Imperial Crown, 
"Oon of the chefTe points in the election of th'Emperor, is 
that he which shal be electyd must be off Germanic, subgiet 
to the Empire ; whereas your Grace is not, nor ever sithen 
the Christen faith the Kings of England were subgiet to 
th'empire. But the crown of England is an empire of hitself, 
mych bettyr then now the empire of Rome : for which cause 
y(ywr Orace werith a close crovm" 

The presence of the Royal arms in this prominent position 
is significant, for Abbat Burton, with seventeen others of the 
Monastery, subscribed to the King's supremacy, September 9th, 
1534. It was at once a forecast of what was to happen in 
the re-assertion of the Royal power, and to us a memorial 
of the judicious care which the King exercised in the con- 
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version of the Abbey into the Cathedral " It cannot be 
said that the Church lost in a pecuniary sense by the 
suppression of the Abbey, and it certainly gained much, or 
might have done so, from a practical point of view, by the 
foundation of the Cathedral; for a foundation for a Bishop, 
Dean, and secular Canons, would be more generally helpful 
than a house of Canons living under a rule of enclosure." 
(Rev. C S. Taylor, " The Religious Houses of Bristol," Travsac- 
tions Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 
xxix, p. 100). 

Though Burton did not live to see the surrender of his 
Monastery in 1539, his lot was cast in troublous times, for 
Latimer was here in the Lent of 1533, preaching the doctrines 
of the Reformation at the Churches of St. Nicholas, the Black 
Friars, and St. Thomas Abbat Burton, with five others, were 
appointed a Commission to enquire into this heresy, and sat 
on Sunday, July 6th, "at a place called St. Jamys." The 
report stated that **all Brystow was knaves and heretics." 

Burton's need of " Consolation " may have suggested to 
him th3 shield on the reredos with the monogram t. H. C, 
and the same in black letter of the fifteenth century in the 
glass of one of the spandrils of the East Window, clearly 
an insertion of this time. 

Much play of variety is given by the differences in size 
of these panels. There are hardly two alike in width, varying 
from 83 inches to 15f inches; the height is 1 foot 7 inches. 

Above is a pierced trefoliated head parapet with an en- 
riched cresting of Tudor flower above, between the spaces 
of which are as many as fifty-five badges, shields and 
symbols. Mr. Moody (Messrs. Cowlin & Co.) tells me that 
he found that the parapet was originally solid, but that the 
spaces had been cut with a saw and made open as at present. 
In Britton's Oathed/ral, Plate XI, they are shown solid. 
Mr. Moody also, in commenting on the great delicacy of 
this work, said that the cresting alone would cost now at 
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least £300. Of these devices, Abbat Burton's initials, W.B., 
occur seven times, making three sets. 

One shield of the arms of Abbat Hunt, a saltire; 
One shield of the rebus of Abbat Newland ; 
Fourteen Mitres, all varying in design ; 
Four symbols of the Passion : — 
The Scourge and two Nails, 
The Scourge and three Dice, 
Ladder between two Nails, 
The seamless Robe and thirty pieces of silver; 
One shield, a bird with two stars below. (This 
cannot be identified. It may be the sign of the 
carver, or of some Guild.) 
The remaining twenty-seven are made up of flowers, 
Tudor roses and foliage, and plain shields. 

Possibly for some personal reason, the shield of Abbat 
Somerset, Burton's immediate predecessor, is conspicuous by 
its absence, but the three earlier are commemorated, viz. : — 
William Hunt, 1473-1481 ; 
John Newland, 1481-1515; 
Robert Elyot, 1515-1526. 

Abbat Hunt was a great benefactor to the Abbey, and 
in consL deration of this an obiit and mass, to be called 
Abbat William's Mass, was ordered to be perpetually cele- 
brated at seven o'clock every morning "in a certain new 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, situate in the East 
End of the Conventual Church for the good estate of the 
said William while he shall live and for his soul after he is 
departed." This was in 1480, during his lifetime, and it is 
appropriate that his memory should be perpetuated in this 
Chapel. (Barrett's History of Bristol, p. 265.) 

It is also worth noting that happily this reredos is free 
from any admixture of renaissance work, which is so frequent 
at this time, witness the Chapel of Bishop West at Ely, 
1533. 
V 
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Alf^jve all thw »tone work corner Abbat Knowles 
fflorionfi EaAt Window, of which the date, from both archi- 
tectural and heraldic considerations, has been fixed as 
>^tween 1312 and 1322. 

It is a fine example of the tracery of the fourteenth 
century, and strongly resembles the magnificent window at 
Carlisle, also an Augustinian house. It is a scheme of three 
equal divisions. Not only so, but each compartment is sub- 
divided into three lights, and the head is occupied by a 
large trefoil This and the three arched recesses below, the 
three aisles of equal height, and the original parapet of the 
Church described as a ** Trinity tracery,"^ are evidently in- 
tended as symbolic of this mystery. 

Mr, Winston, who carefully examined the glass in 1849, 
two years after it had been " restored," says that " it under- 
went a judicious restoration in course of which the encrusted 
dirt was removed, which obscured the glass and rendered 
the more delicate ornaments invisible, such as the diaper 
patterns in the arms, and the border of the window. The 
ancient glass was scrupulously retained, and modern used 
only to supply actual deficiencies, so that this window has 
lost nothing of its interest by being restored." 

However, an old friend, the late Mr. John Peace, City 
Librarian, lamented much the loss of colour which it had 
suflered. He told me that before the restoration it had all 
the effect of a beautiful kaleidoscope. Mr. Winston goes on 
to say that a great deal of modern glass was necessarily 
employed in the lower lights and in the three upper lights 
in the upper part of the window, the design of the modern 
glass being taken as much as possible from the original 
fragments now worked up in those lights and from the 
slight sketch given of the window in Lysons' OUmceatershire 
Plates XCII, XCIII; and in the Bristol volume of the 
ArchsBological Institute, 1851, p. 150. 

* See Proceedinya of the Club, vol. iv, Plate XIV. 
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The writer of the MS. (British Museum, 17,463) already 
quoted describes the glass, as he saw it in December 1811, as 
being " extremely shattered and daily becoming more so." In 
the great East Window, the workmanship of which is " ineffably 
fine," he gives eighteen shields. " Below the circle in the 
centre the Crucifixion,^ on the right side a Bishop or Arch- 
bishop in scarlet with a pall over, holding one hand up in 
benediction, in the other a cross. On left, a woman in a 
yellow robe over a green gown." He speaks of " the Saints or 
Prophets having labels of inscription, the whole extremely 
mutilated. When for the last time I was in the Cathedral, 
1820, the fine painted glass in the East Window, was all 
original, but horribly shattered and patched up, yet still 
preserving the original stations, but the coats of arms in the 
three upper circles (about fifteen) not only were in their 
first places but had been entirely spared from damage, as 
well as the small busts and faces in the other lesser com- 
partments. The Crucifixion in the centre pane over the nine 
lower large ones is doubtless in its original place. The nine 
large panels one can ascertain to contain eighteen figures of 

Saints and Prophets in brilliant ( ) two in each (I 

think canopied). To each is a label of its name in Roman 
characters amidst and standing on vine leaves on branches, and 
some with grapes, but all extremely mutilated. By all these 

precious ( ) evidently the subject of the painting on 

the nine panels forming one picture of the genealogical tree 
of our Saviour's descent by Bang David from Jesse, just in the 
same style as was painted in the East Window of the Choir 
of Wells Cathedral when I was there, but now entirely 

( )." The scheme of the Jesse Window with the 

" Prophets blazoned on the Panes " is described by Mr. 
Winston in the Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, 
Bristol, 1851. 

^ The figure at present is Christ in glory, with a cruciform 
nimbus. It was most likely originally a figure of the Trinity. 
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Mr, Winston shows, by a study of the Henldry, that 
the date of the window is about 1320. 

''The absenee of Gavestone's arms prores that the glass 
wan put up after the murder of that favourite in 1312, and 
the presence of the Earl of Hereford's arms appears to afford 
some evidence that the glass was put up before 1322, in 
which year Humphrey de Bohun, Elarl of Hereford, was 
slain in open rebellion against his sovereign. At all events 
I think it clear that the glass was put up before the 
ascendancy of Mortimer, Queen Isabella's favourite, for not 
only are his arms omitted, but those of two of his victims 
are present, viz,, of Edmund Fltzalan, Earl of Arundel, who 
was put to death in 1326; and of Le Despencer, who also 
perished in the same year. The son, having married one of 
the sisters and eventual heiresses of the last Gilbert de Clare, 
who died in 1314, having become Earl of Gloucester, will 
sufficiently account for the presence of the Clare coat." 

See also "A History of Bristol Cathedral," by Peter 
Leversedge, 1854, for the Heraldry of this and all the 
windows, and also a paper on "Bristol Cathedral Heraldry," 
by Mr. F. Were, in the Transdctiona of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, vol. xxv. 

It may be interesting to note that in 1290, some painted 
windows done by the King's glazier, John de Bristol, a well 
known glass painter, were set up in Westminster Abbey, the 
artist being paid £64. This date is so near to that of our 
window that it is not improbable that John de Bristol may 
have also enriched his native place. 

Photographs of the details of the work may be obtained 
from Mr. C. H. Horton, 2, Quay Street, Bristol, to whom 
the copyright belongs. 
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1906—1907. 



TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
January 31st, 1906. 

Pbincipal C. Lloyd Morgan, JjL.D., P.R.S., etc., President, 

IN THE Chair. 

The meeting was held at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, on 
Wednesday, January 31st, 1906. Dinner was served at 7.30 
p.m., after which a brief report was given by the Honorary 
Secretary of the work of the Club since the previous Annual 
Meeting. Two General Meetings had been held, one an excur- 
sion to Cardiff and Llandaif Cathedral, the other an evening 
meeting, at which some interesting papers had been read, printed 
in Part xiv of the Proceedings. The Club had, unfortunately, 
lost by death two of its original forty members, Mr. Alfred 
Capper Pass and Mr. Joseph Almond, and two members who 
were unable to attend the meetings, namely, His Honour 
Judge Austin and Mr. H. Dare Bryan, had resigned. Two new 
members had been elected, Mr. C. Onslow Master, of Flax 
Bourton, and Professor E. Fawcett, of Bristol University 
College. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Mr. E. Hall Warren, F.S.A., 
reported the financial condition of the Club to be most satis- 
factory ; he asked permission to make the usual contribution of 
£5 to the Caerwent Exploration Fund, which was granted. 

The President, Dr. Lloyd Morgan, then delivered a learned 
and most interesting address on the subject of recent researches 
connected with British megalithic remains, especially the Stone 
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Circles at Stonehenge and Stanton Drew. This paper will, it is 
hoped, appear later in the Proceedings of the Club, but further 
astronomical and other observations are required to be made 
before it can be completed. Canon Tetley, D.D., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President said it was one of the most fascina- 
ting and instructive archseological addresses it had ever been his 
privilege to hear, and he should hope some day to see it in print. 
Alderman Dix, in seconding the vote, which was heartily carried, 
said it would be interesting for the Club to pay another visit 
to Stanton Drew under the guidance of the President, who had 
almost succeeded '' in making these old stones live.'' The 
Secretary promised to try to arrange an excursion there during 
the spring or summer. 

Before vacating the Chair, Dr. Lloyd Morgan said he had 
the pleasure of proposing as his successor, as President for the 
year 1906, the Lord Bishop of Bristol, D.D., F.S.A., etc., and 
the Hon. Secretary said he had received a letter from his Lord- 
ship regretting his inability to be present, and saying that if it 
were the wish of the Club that he should resume his former 
post, he should be pleased to do so. It was the wish of the Club 
and the Bishop was unanimously elected. Dr. Lloyd Morgan 
and Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., were elected Vice- 
Presidents, and the other officers and the Committee were 
re-elected, with thanks for past services. 



MEETING AT ABBOTS LEIGH, SOMERSET. 

By invitation of Colonel and Mrs. Cary Batten, the Club 

paid a visit to Abbots Leigh on Saturday, July 14th, 1906, and 

were received at Leigh Lodge, where the interesting collection 

of Arms and Armour was exhibited and explained by Colonel 

Batten and his son, Mr. H. Copeland Batten. See paper, pp. 

114-20. 

At the request of the President (the Bishop of Bristol), 

Professor James Rowley gave a graphic account of the visit of 

King Charles II to Abbots Leigh, after the Battle of Worcester, 
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in September, 1651, and in the course of bis remarks spoke 
very strongly of tbe inaccuracies of Clarendon's account of tbe 
events, remarking tbat tbe historian " wrote tbis part of bis 
narrative twenty years after its events, in distant exile and 
isolation," and tbat '* be bad long been known to be a most 
unsafe guide through the history of Charles* flight." In pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the Professor, the Bishop expressed 
a hope that the lecture would appear in the Proceedings of tbe 
Club, and said he bad always had a great admiration for 
Clarendon and could not altogether agree with tbe Professor in 
some of bis strictures, especially with regard to local traditions 
of events not otherwise recorded, which be thought valuable aids 
to history, and not to be ignored. (See paper, " King Charles 
at Abbots Leigh, pp. 93—113.) 

A visit was then paid to tbe Parish Church, under the 
guidance of tbe Vicar and of Col. Batten. 



NEWPORT CASTLE AND TREDEGAR PARK, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

On September 8th, 1906, an excursion for the Club bad been 
arranged by tbe Hon. Secretary to inspect tbe remains of New- 
port Castle, now being " restored " by Lord Tredegar, and other 
antiquities in Monmouthshire, but in consequence of so few 
members accepting tbe invitation tbe excursion was, at tbe last 
moment, given up, and only tbe Treasurer, tbe Secretary, and 
Mrs. Alfred Hudd proceeded to Newport, where they were 
received by Lord Tredegar, F.S.A., Mr. F. J. Mitchell, F.S.A., 
and other local antiquaries. His Lordship having recently 

purchased tbe Castle remains, which for more than a century 
bad been used as a brewery, pointed out what be proposed to 

do, not attempting to " restore " the old work, but merely to 

put it into repair, and to make it useful as a local museum ; 

much of tbe modern work had already been removed, but had 

not revealed many of the ancient features. Beyond tbe river 

front and tbe entrance gate-bouse, little of tbe old Castle 
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remains, except some large vaulted apartments on the ground 
floor, which will be useful for museum purposes. The Castle 
was visited by the Club in July, 1890, and some notes on its 
history are printed in the second volume of the Proceedings, pp. 
165—167. 

Carriages were in readiness for the party, after inspecting 
the Castle, to proceed to Tredegar Park, where, after being 
hospitably entertained at luncheon, they were shown some of the 
treasures of the beautiful house, including some fine old silver 
and ShefBeld plate, of which his Lordship has a splendid col- 
lection. Time did not allow a visit to the Dolmen near the Park, 
as the Clifton visitors wished to return by an early train, and, 
after thanking Lord Tredegar and his friends for their most 
kind reception, and expressing regret that the Club was not 
more numerously represented, they drove back to Newport, 
and, after certain adventures which need not here be recorded, 
reached their destination after a journey of some 240 miles. 



MEETING, NovEMBEE 9th, 1906. 
The President, The Bishop of Beistol, in the Chaie. 

On the invitation of the President, the meeting was held 
at the Bishop's Palace, and was well attended. 

The President exhibited the following objects: — (1) an 
Italian casket of wood with domed top, gilt upon red pigment, 
with scenes from the early history of Rome in classical style, 
with raised figures in gesso work, date not later than 1500 ; and 
(2) a small Gothic casket of thin wood, with iron fittings, of 
about the date of 1450 ; (3) representations of the silver seals of 
Sir Walter Balegh, which were purchased by subscription for 
a large sum of money and presented to the Trustees of the British 
Museum by a body of subscribers, to each of whom a set of 
electrotypes in facsimile was presented. The President's set is 
No. 122. The seals are those of Ralegh as Governor of Virginia, 
1584 ; Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall and Devon, 1585 ; 
and Governor of Jersey, 1600 ; and his own family seal. (4) A 
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large beard-comb of tortoise-shell inlaid with tulips in silver, 
made in Jamaica about 1673. (5) A facsimile of a deed of sale 
of house and ground by Guy Fawkes in 1592, at the time when 
he was selling off his property in York and going abroad ; the 
house in which he was bom and lived in York belonged to the 
President until about twenty years ago. 

The Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Peter, Bristol, 
exhibited three early seventeenth century staves, recently dis- 
covered in the church, surmounted respectively by a Cross, a 
Crown and a Mitre, which had formerly, doubtless, been used 
in the church in processions, etc. , They had recently been 
repaired, and would probably again come into use on certain 
occasions. 

The President gave an address on the Aldhelm Crosses in 
Somerset and Wilts, illustrated by engravings, and photo- 
graphs, some of which had been specially taken by Mr. William 
Moline. The paper is printed at pp. 121-7, with illustrations 
kindly supplied by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, from the Bishop's book on '^ St. Aldhelm, his life and 
times," published by them in 1903. 

A paper on " King Charles at Abbots Leigh," by Professor 
James. Ilowley, T\'as read, in the unavoidable absence of the 
author from serious illness, by Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, 
LL.D. It was a valuable contribution to history, enlarged from 
the address given to the Club on its visit to Abbots Leigh in the 
previous July, and is printed at pp. 93 — 113. 



MOUND EXPLORATION AT BRISLINGTON. 

During the summer of 1906 two earthen mounds of con- 
siderable size had come to light at Knowle, near Bristol, on 
clearing the grounds of Firfield House, previous to building 
several houses on the site. The subject having been brought 
before the Committee of the Club by Dr. Joseph Lucas, of Wells 
lload, Bristol, a grant of a sum not exceeding JB5 ws made for 

X 
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the purpose of the exploration of the moands, which the Hon. 
Secretary undertook to superintend. 

Permission having been given by the owner of the ground, 
Lady Smythe, of Ashton Court, digging was commenced on 
July 12th, and continued on the following days. Three sug- 
gestions had been made to account for the mounds ; (1) that they 
were pre-historic burial mounds or "barrows;" (2) that they 
were the burial mounds of the French prisoners confined at 
Knowle about 1700 A.D., ; (3) that they were the remains of the 
buildings of the French prisons. Of these the last seemed the 
most probable, as the ground had long been known as " the 
Prison field," and it is certain that during the French Wars, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, prisoners had been 
confined at Knowle. In Evans' Chrandoffieal History of Bristol, 
it is stated under A.D. 1703, " During the war now concluded 
there was a depdt for French prisoners at Knowle juxta 
Totterdown," etc. And in Bristol, Past and Present, iii, 199 : 
" In 1820, the foundations of the walls could be traced on the 
south side of Firfield House." 

The result of the exploration, which was visited during 
its progress by several who were interested in the work, 
including some members of the Club, was to show conclusively 
that both mounds were of comparatively modem origin, the 
northern one having been formed probably when Firfield House 
was built, about a hundred years since, chiefly from the mud 
and lias clay from a pond, which still remained a little to the 
north-west, and the southern mound was doubtless erected about 
the same period for the group of elm trees which, till recently, 
grew upon it. These were large trees, upwards of ninety years old, 
and the mound consisted chiefly of garden soil — no bricks, tiles, 
or other debris of buildings. It could not, therefore, be on the 
site of the French prison, which probably stood a little further 
to the west, and of which no trace apparently is now left. The 
mounds were both from forty to fifty feet long, by twenty to 
twenty-five feet wide, and raised about three to four feet above 
the surrounding soil. The only " finds " beyond earth and 
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stones were some horn cores of oxen buried in the south end of 
the southern mound. Thus once more the spade has exploded a 
popular tradition, common in the neighbourhood and firmly 
believed by many, that these garden mounds were the sepulchres 
of the unfortunate French soldiers — ^hundreds of them pre- 
sumably — ^who perished during the captivity, nearly a century 
and a half ago. 



MEETING, DECEMBER 13th, 1906. 
The Peesident, The Bishop of Bristol, in the Chair. 

Principal and Mrs. Lloyd Morgan having kindly invited 
the members to meet at Clayton House, Clifton Park, the 110th 
General Meeting of ihe Club was held there on the above date. 

The President said that since the last meeting the Club had 
sustained a great loss by the death of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of its original members, James Rowley, late Professor 
of History at Bristol University College, whose valuable paper 
on " King Charles II at Abbots Leigh," had been read at that 
meeting, in the absence of the author, by Dr. Lloyd Morgan. 
He proposed that a letter of sympathy should be sent to the 
widow, and Professor Lloyd Morgan having seconded the 
resolution, which was unanimously carried, the Hon. Secretary 
promised to carry out the wish of the Club in the matter. 

The President showed a reproduction of a Mount Athos 
Cross, 3| inches high and 2 inches across the arms, with twelve 
subjects, six on each side, the subjects in raised copper silvered 
and the rest of the cross in copper gilt. A curious feature of the 
cross was pointed out, namely, that one side is in all its dimen- 
sions rather larger than the other, all parts of the frame of the 
cross being bevelled so as to produce this result. The original 
of the cross is not at present known, but it must have been one 
of unusual interest and importance. The scenes on the smaller 
face of the cross, beginning at the top, are : — (1) The Convincing 
of Thomas ; (2) The Crucifixion ; (3) Constantine and Helena ; 
(4) The Descent into Hell; the subjects on the arms being: — 
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(5) The Raising of Lazarus ; (6) Christ bewailed in the Tomb. 
On the larger side they are : — (7) The Annunciation; (8) The 
Baptism ; (9) The Betrothal of the Virgin ; (10) The Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple : and on the arms : — (11) The Healing 
of the Blind Man ; (12) The Presentation of the Virgin in the 
Temple. The manner of representation of the raising of Lazarus 
appears to be unique, but it and other features are in accordance 
with the detailed instructions in the early " Byzantine Painters' 
Guide." The President showed on the screen photographs of 
the two faces of the cross, and also the edge. For comparison 
he showed the representation of the Healing of the Blind Man 
on the Ruthwell Cross and the eight scenes on one side of the 
Irish Cross at Castle Dermot, Kildare ; and raised the question 
whether it was probable that small crosses of metal or of box- 
wood were the origin of the remarkable stone crosses of the 
Anglian times in Northumbria and of the great Irish stone 
crosses, there being, so far as he knew, no examples of stone 
crosses of either of these types in other European countries. 
It had been held by the principal authorities in Archaeology that 
the cross which he showed was cast in copper from an original 
(•u'ved in boxwood at Mount Athos; but he was inclined to 
think that the delicacy of the work on the robes of the figures 
and in other details was too great for work in wood. The details 
naturally appeared rough when the cross was magnified from an 
orignal 3 J inches high to occupy a large sheet, as compared with 
the stone-work on the Castle Dermot Cross, which was shown 
less than the original size. The subjects on this small cross 
represented between forty and fifty persons. 

Mr. W. W. Hughes exhibited a sculptured stone from an 
old Bristol house, with a carving of a grifiin very well executed, 
probably of early seventeenth century date. Also a recent 
photograph of the south-east view of Bristol Cathedral, from a 
point of view only opened out since the buildings formerly 
standing there had been pulled down. 

Professor Fawcett exhibited some lantern slides and made 
some remarks on the ancient church of Camley, Somerset. 
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Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., Hon Treasurer, read a 
paper on the " Ancient Treasury of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
Bristol," a chamber over the Newton Chapel in Bristol Cathedral, 
to which his attention had been drawn by Miss Fryer and Miss 
Perry, of Clifton, both of whom had sent written descriptions of 
the building to Mr. Francis Bond, the well-known architectural 
writer, who had expressed his opinion that it was the Treasury. 
It seems strange that its existence should have remained 
unknown so long. See Mr. Warren's paper, pp. 142-52. 

Dr. Alfred Harvey read a paper, illustrated with lantern 
slides and ground-plans on " The Curious Polygonal Naves of the 
Churches of Ozleworth, near Wotton-under-Edge, and Swindon, 
near Cheltenham." He compared these buildings with the well- 
known round church at Little Maplestead, in Essex, and pointed 
out certain similarities of construction. The paper is printed 
at pp. 134-41. 

Several members took part in a discussion of these papers, 
and the President said he thought Dr. Harvey had made out a 
very strong case in support of his suggestion, which, if correct, 
was an interesting discovery. 



TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, Januaey 17th, 

1907. 

The Bishop of Bristol, D.D., F.S.A., Etc., Peesident, in the 

Chaib. 

The meeting was held at the house of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Hudd, Clinton House, Clifton. 

Brief reports were given by the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the condition of the Club. Mr. Warren said the accounts for 
1906 showed a considerable balance on the right side. They 
had been audited by Mr. William Moline, and found correct. 
On the motion of Canon Everingham, the Officers and Committee 
were re-elected, with the following alteration: — Canon Tetley, 
D.D., to be Vice-President, instead of Mr. Warren who retires, 
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but still holds his oflftce of Treasurer ; Professor Fawcett, M.B., 
and Alderman J. Fuller Eberle on the Committee, instead of 
Canon Tetley (elected Vice-President) and the Rot. Yemon Holt 
(retired). 

A grant of £5 to the Caerwent Exploration Fund was 
sanctioned. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Hudd) exhibited a fdedmUe of 
" The Cabot Roll," now preserved in the Muniment Room at 
Westminster, and made some remarks on certain of the entries 
therein, which he thought might form the subject of a future 
communication to the Club. The President and Mr. R. Hall 
Warren thought the subject was certainly worth enquiring into, 
and promised assistance. 



JProccebingB of the 

Clifton antiquarian Club, 



1907-8. 



ff.ott3 on 32 pag^s of a ^entporale of 
the Jfonrteentk d^nturg, 

IN THE POSSESSION OF THE BISHOP OP BRISTOL. 



By THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, D.D., F.8.A., 

Paesidbnt. 



{Read November 1th, 1907). 

The Temporale, of which these sixteen leaves formed a small 
part, has been a singularly splendid book. The sheets of 
parchment were 19 inches deep and 26 inches wide, doubled 
into two leaves each 19 inches long and 13 inches broad. Each 
page has double columns, each column having twelve lines of 
music and twelve of words. 

A Temporale is a Choir book, not a Priest's book. It 
contains all the words and the music sung at the Mass by the 
Choir throughout the year in the regular course of the seasons 
(Tempora), the music for special days being contained in 
a book called Proprium (Sanctorum) and Sanctorale. From this 
latter book we get our* phrases *' Proper Psalms," " Proper 
Lessons." The Graduale contained both of these books, and 
took its name from the response sung between the Epistle and 
Oospely a response sung on the steps (gradus) of the " pulpit " 
Y 
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or amho from which the Epistle was read. Psalms 120 — 134 
are called the Psalms of Degrees, or Gradual Psalms, because 
they are said to have been sung from the steps of the Temple. 

Our use of the word Graduale is an evidence of the large 
part which the Gallican Church played in the arrangement of 
service books. We, of the English Church, must always 
remember that the main source of this great influence of the 
Gallican Church was the liturgical work of our own Alcuin, 
who was a schoolfellow of mine and head master of my school 
of York before he joined Charlemagne in the year 782 as 
director of studies and services and, eventually, of doctrine. 

The Church of Rome called the book which contained the 
M'hole of the music of the Mass Cantatorium, The Frankish 
Church persisted in calling it Graduale, and the book 
containing all the music for the daily services of the Hours 
Antiphonale,^ from the Antiphons sung at the Hours. The 
Frankish nomenclature prevailed. It is not necessary to remind 
an English Antiquarian Society that Alcuin had to send over 
to York for correct Service Books and Bibles before he could 
set right the blunders which had crept into the continental 
manuscripts. 

The sixteen sheets of double leaves of this very fine 
Temporale were used by the notary who kept the accounts of 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol to wrap up the accounts of 
the Cathedral for the years 1557, 1559, 1561-4, 1567, and 1568 ; 
the accounts themselves are lost. 

There are missing the wrappers and the accounts for the 
years 1558, 1560, 1565, 1566, and probably 1569. It may be 
hoped that the sheets used in the missing years may yet be 
found. The Dean and Chapter have the accounts for 1570, 
1571, 1572, properly entered in one book, and in another 
cover the accounts for 1573 and 1575; after that date their 
accounts run on regularly. The cover containing 1573 and 

^ AfUiphorude had been the name of the book containing the 
whole of the music for all services down to the time when the 
two principal Antiphons at the Mass began to be called Introits. 
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1575 is not contemporary. It was given to the Dean and 
Chapter, with its contents, by Mr. G. Troyte-Chafyn-Grove, of 
North Coker House, Yeovil, in recent times; the letter of 
donation bears no date of year. The initial " C " of Computus 
(The Accounts) is formed of a hart, exactly as in the Computus 
Book containing the years 1570-2 ; but the initial " C " of the 
Computus for 1575 is very elaborate, and is evidently an 
imitation of the pen drawings in the sheets of the old Tern- 
porale now under consideration. It has two sets of knotwork 
and a fine dragon for the " C " with lines connecting with a 
talbot's head. 

The Notary's inscription on the parchment wrappings of hia 
bundles of annual accounts runs as follows, taking the year 
in which the whole inscription is clearest: — 

" Computus Thesaurarii et Receptoris Ecclesie Cathedralis 
Jristoll * pro integro anno finito ad festum Michaelis Arch- 
angeli Anno Domini 1559 et regni domine nostre Regine 
Elisabeth Anno prime." 

The entries in the Computus books are much more elaborate. 
They give us the names of the officials. Thus the accounts for 
1575 are headed (in Latin) : — " The accounts of John Smith, 
notary public, deputy of Prebendary Arthur Sawl, receiver 
general of the Cathedral Church and of Christopher Pacey, 
treasurer." The figures 1575 appear to be in the same hand as 
the figures 1557 on the parchment wrapper of that year, so that 
John Smith was probably in office for the eighteen years. 
Arthur Sawle, Prebendary of the First Stall, was installed in 
1559 in succession to the second holder of this stall, John 
Redman, who had held it since 1544. Christopher Pacie, of 
the Second Stall, was installed by Royal Mandate in 1560, 
in succession to Robert Edgeworth, the first holder, 1542 to 
1560. 

The date of this Temporale is settled by the beautifully firm 
pen-and-ink drawings in the four margins of the pages and in 
the text. Of these there is an unusually large number in these 
sheets. The semi-grotesque character of most of them fixes 
the date as late in the fourteenth century, say about 1390. The 
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drawing of birds and fishes and nondescript creatures is very 
fine. There is not so good an example in the British Museum, 
nor indeed any example there of a manuscript with decorations 
which can be described as comparable with these in character 
and number. By the great kindness of Dr. G. Warner, some 
of the best examples of a similar style in the Museum wera 
collected from the shelves and cases for the purpose of com- 
parison with the Bristol MS., among which the four following 
may be noted here : — 

A copy of BromlorCi Chronicle in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 24,067), soon after 1300 a.d., has the bow and shield in the 
margin. 

A copy of Eusehius (B. Mus., 11 E. 6), about 1330 a.d., has 
faces in connection with letters. 

A treatise of Athanasitts (B. Mus., Eoyal, 5 F. 2), translated 
from Greek into Latin for Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (who 
states the fact on the last page), before 1347, has figures in 
the margin and at foot, but not of same quaint style as those 
in the Bristol MS. 

A copy of Martinus Polonus (B. Mus., 14 C. 1), about 1350, 
has coloured animals in the margins, mostly not joined to 
letters, but an initial " Q " has junction with an animal. 

In practically all of these cases, the figures are coloured. 
In none is the outline drawing to be compared with that in the 
Bristol MS. The Sarum Graduale of about 1220, which was 
reproduced photographically by the Plain Song Society some 
twelve years ago, has drawings resembling in many ways those 
under consideration, but with foliage finials in place of the 
quaint faces with red tongues which the artist of the Bristol 
book employed. It may be conjectured that this Sarum 
Graduale supplied the motive of the drawings, the later artist 
giving to his developed copies the grotesque and semi-grotesque 
touches which mark his period. 

The fact that the text of this Temporale is pure Sarum 
favours this conjecture. The Abbey of St. Augustine of Bristol 
was Yictorine, and its use differed materially from that of 
Sarum. We may suppose that when the Abbey was dissolved 
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and the bishopric was founded on the abbey, and the dean and 
chapter on the prior and monks, the Victorine Service books 
were abandoned and Sarum books were introduced, to be in 
turn put away some five years later. The Temjjorcde of which 
these sheets formed part was probably one of the substituted 
books. It can not have been a book used during the Restora- 
tion under Mary, for the notary was already using its pages for 
wrapping up his accounts in (or for) the year 1557. 

The illuminations proper, as separate from the pen-and-ink 
drawings, are exceedingly good, in a style earlier than the date 
assignable to the book. Some of the large initial letters are 
quite splendid; and in spite of the usage to which the sheets 
have been subjected the colouring is in many cases perfect. 
The writing of the text, too, may be described as perfect, as 
also the musical notation. 

The contents of the thirty-two pages are as follows : — 

Pages 1 and 2. Feria iii Qtiatuor Temporum Adventus 
(end) to the Vigil of the Nativity (beginning). 

Pages 3 and 4. The Nativity (end) and St. Stephen's Day 
with sequence Magnus Deus (beginning). 

Pages 5 to 8. The Holy Innocents (end); St. Thomas the 
Martyr with sequence Sollempne Canticum, the whole office 
cancelled ; and the sixth day of the Nativity (beginning). 

Pages 9 and 10. The Epiphany, imperfect at both ends, 
with sequence Epiphaniam Domino Canamus (complete). 

Pages 11 and 12, which should have been bound as 15 and 
16, Feria ii (end), Feria iii (beginning), after Second Sunday in 
Lent. 

Pages 13 and 14, Feria v (end) to Sdbhatum Quatuor 
Temporum Quadragesimae (beginning). 

Pages 15 and 16, which should have been bound as 11 and 
12, Septuagesima (end) to Sexagesima (beginning). 

Pages 17 to 24. Sdbhatum after Second Sunday in Lent to 
Feria v after Third Sunday of Lent (beginning). 

Pages 25 to 32. Feria iii after Fourth Sunday in Lent 
(end) to Dominica de Passione, 

One or two points of interest may be mentioned. The whole 
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of the service for the Day of St. Thomas the Martyr is found 
on pages 5 to 8. The obedience to the order of Henry VIII 
that the name of the Archbishop should be erased and the 
whole service cancelled is mostly technical. Pumice has, no 
doubt, been applied to the word Thomas in two of the places 
where it occurs, but only to the extent of making a blur; a 
pen has been run through every line of the service, but so 
faintly that in some cases it is difficult to detect the cancelling 
line. 

At the foot of the right-hand column of page 11 (Tuesday 
after Second Sunday in Lent) there is Aliuz versus rubricated, 
followed by a capital " N " and a stave of four lines ruled as 
usual in red ; there are no notes and no letters. At the top of 
the left column of the next page there are five and a half 
staves, with no notes and no letters. This blank space has a 
history. The OfEertory verse on this day was Conserva tm 
(Preserve me, Lord, for in Thee have I put my trust), and 
this verse with its musical notes we find on page 11, 
immediately preceding the blank. From very early times a 
second verse was provided, Notas feeisti mihi (Thou hast made 
known unto me the ways of life), on account of the length of 
time occupied by the offering of oblations. This alius versus 
is found, for example, in the ninth century Antiphoner, printed 
in the Benedictine edition of the works of St. Gregory the 
Great. The omission of the Offertory verse is mentioned by 
Durandus (Rationale iv, 27). Ralph of Tongres states that 
since the omission the Offertory itself was sung more slowly, in 
order to give time.^ 

On page 19 the capital " P " of Passer invenit sihi (The 
sparrow hath found her an house) is drawn with outline bands, 
unlike any other letter in the manuscript. The bands are 
not filled with colour or pattern. They contain in very pretty 
little black-letters, with a red " B," the motto " Be wel war 
lest thu fayle,*' a very unusual, if not unique, arrangement.^ 
This is in the right-hand column, and one of the bands of the 

^ Information kindly supplied by Dr. Cuthbert Atchley. 
> JSee the illustration. 
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" P " points to the left-hand column, exactly at a point where 
a change of clef occurs, marked as usual by a " direct." It is 
di^cult to avoid the conjecture that this curious departure from 
fixed custom of lettering has immediate connection with the 
chance that the change of clef might be overlooked by one 
or another of the singing clerks. 

The changes of clef are, it is true, very frequent; it is a 
marked feature of this manuscript. On one page there is a 
new placing of the clef on three consecutive staves, and in 
one place four consecutive lines have different notation. The 
reason is that the range of the melody is so large that it could 
not be shewn on a stave of four lines with a fixed clef. The 
use of the " direct *' (a slight pen-mark) at the end of a 
stave is to shew what the first note on the next stave will be. 
Thus in the case to which the motto above described appears 
to point, the little pen-mark is on the second line, the clef 
mark being on the third line. The " direct *' thus shews that 
the first note of the next stave will be " A." As a fact, the first 
note of the next stave is on the third line ; but still it is " A," 
for the clef mark has been raised from the third to the fourth 
line. It had been on the fourth line in the stave above, and 
had only been moved down in order to make room for some 
high notes which would have needed a fifth line. 

The two pages of specimen letters shew about one-third 
of the grotesque letters and drawings found in these thirty- 
two pages. The wealth of variety is remarkable. The 
following' brief notes and references may be useful to anyone 
who wishes to compare the details with any similar manu- 
script. The letters have been copied with great skill by 
the Reverend B. JefiTcoat, Assistant Curate of Stoke Bishop, 
for the purpose of these illustrations. The size is that of 
the original letters. The references are to the pages and 
columns of the manuscript. 

1. P. 9, col. 1. The black letter which is introduced 
below the dog is the initial letter of Vidimus atellam eius. 
The rest of the drawing forms the A of the AUeluya for 
the Epiphany, the remaining letters Uduya being in the 
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line above the stave of notes for Uidimus, etc. It will be 
noticed that the crowned musician beats with his right 
hand a drum on his back, hanging round his neck. 

2. P. 4, col. 1. This again is the initial letter of the 
AUeluya for St. Stephen's Day. The stone held by the man 
with the look of hatred on his face is tinted red in the 
original. It is an interesting example of a drawing having 
direct reference to the text. It comes at the bottom of 
the left hand column, so that no letter is introduced below 
as is the case in fig. 1. 

3. P. 14, col. 2. The E of Erubescant et conturbentur, 
the Communio for the first Friday in Lent. 

4. P. 6, col. I. The D of Desiderium anime eius, the 
Versus on the day of St. Thomas the Martyr. Here again 
we must see a reference to the text in the insertion of a 
mitred head. 

5. P. 24, col. 1. The D of Deus lavAiem meam, the 
Versus for Wednesday after 3 Licnt. The insertion of the 
fish will be noticed. 

6. P. 11, col. 1. The A of Adiutor meua et liberator, 
the Gradual for Monday after 2 Lent. 

7. P. 13, col. 1. The I of Immittit (tet) angeltua, the 
Offertory for the first Thursday in Lent. 

8. P. 22, col. 1. The S of 8i Tuei non fuerint 
dominati, the Versus of the Gradual Ab occvZtia for Tuesday 
after 3 Lent. P. 16, col. 2, has another example of this S, 
for Sana contridones eius, but the animal in that case has 
no fur on his back. 

9. P. 6, col. 1. The A of the Alleluya for the day of 
St. Thomas the Martyr. The black letter inserted below is 
to be read as G, Gloria et honore coronaMi ewm, 

10. P. 5, col. 1. The U of Vox in Rama audita est, 
the Communio for the Holy Innocents' Day. 

11. P. 5, col. 2. The P of Posuisti Domine super 
capud (t) eiu8, the Gradual for St. Thomas the Martyr. 

12. P. 4, col. 1. The A of Adiuua me, the Versus 
for St. Stephen's Day. 
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13. P. 23, col. 2. The D of Domine quia habitabity the 
Communio following the Offertory whose initial letter is 
shewn in fig. 14. 

14. P. 22, col. I. The D of Dextera Domini fecit 
uirtutemy the Offertory for Tuesday after 3 Lent. 

15. P. 14, col. 1. The S of SoZuutu fac aeruum tunin, 
the Gradual for the first Friday in Lent. 

16. P. 28, col. 2. The D of Doinine "inemorabor, the 
Communio for Thursday after 4 Lent. 

17. P. 21, col 1. The Q of Quia dabit ex Syon, the 
Communio for Monday after 3 Lent. 

18. P. 24, col. 1. The N of Notaa michi feciati viaa, 
the Communio for Wednesday after 3 Lent. There is 
probably a play on the word notaa. 

19. P. 29, col. 1. The B of Bonum eat confidere in 
Domino, the Gradual for Friday after 4 Lent. The attitude 
of the monk is probably an illustration of obedience to the 
precept confidere in Domino. 

20. Two ordinary examples of D. 

We are indebted to Dr. H. W. Hunt and to Mr. C. H. 
Horton, Photographer, for permission to make use of the 
excellent illustration from *^ The Bristol Cathedral Organ." 
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Bt ALFRRD G. FBYBB, Ph.D., F.8.A. 



{ftead November 7th, 1907). 

Since I had the honour of reading a paper on " Cresset- 
stones "^ before the Clifton Antiquarian Club, on the 19th of 
January, 1899, a very fine cresset-stone has been returned to 
the Priory Church of St. Jolin the Evangelist at Brecon. 

Many years ago, Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, of Struet House, 
Brecon, noticed a curious looking block of stone, with many 
round holes worked on its surface, lying neglected in a garden 
at Pentre, not far from the Priory Church at Brecon. Although 
she came to the conclusion that it was a cresset-stone and 
purchased it from the owner, yet it did not occur to her that 
it had ever belonged to the Priory. It would appear that this 
stone was removed from the Priory Church about sixty years 
ago, before the church was restored, and when little interest 
was taken in relics of the past. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this remarkable 
cresset-stone has escaped destruction during the 370 or more 
years which have passed away since the monks last used it. 
Whether it came from the monastery, or from the church, 
we do not know, but it has a larger number of holes than any 
other cresset-stone that is known to exist. It possesses thirty 
cups and they are arranged in five parallel rows of six cups 
in each row. It is of native stone, which has laminated in 
two places, probably as the result of blows. It is also very 
heavy, and in making the cups the workmanship is excellent, 

^ See Proceedings of the Olifton Antiquarian Club, vol iv. 
pp. 293-299. 
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for unless the greatest care had been taken the stone would 
have been broken. 

This cres8et*stone has been placed on the floor at the West 
End of the Priory Church, where long centuries ago it may 
have stood, having its thirty cups filled with tallow so that 
every night at least one or more could be lighted to give light 
to the monks at midnight when they came to sing the office 
of mattins.^ It may, however, have stood in the monks' 
dormitory, for we know from the description given in The 
Rites of Durhamy that in the dormitory of that monastery there 
was a cresset-stone at either end which was square and had 
twelve cups. The cook attended to the cressets and filled the 
cups with tallow, and these gave light to those Benedictine 
monks and novices when they rose at midnight to sing their 
office of mattins. 

It is probable that this Brecon cresset-stone originally stood 
on a short pillar, like the round cresset-stone containing seven 
cups in Lewannick Church in Cornwall, which still stands on 
an octagonal column 14 inches high. 

The dimensions of this rectangular stone show that it is 
1 foot 11^ inches by 1 foot 9 inches, with a depth of from 
4i inches to 6 inches. The thirty cups vary from 2^ inches 
to 3^ inches in diameter, and they likewise vary in depth from 
3 inches to 3^ inches. 



1 See description and use of cresset-stones in The Ritee of 
Durhamy in chapters i, ziii, and xliii. There are cresset-stones 
in situ in the atrium of St. Ambrogio, Milan. 
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Bt ALFRED C. FEYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 



{Read November 7th, 1907). 

This ancient ecclesiastical table belongs to Mr. Joseph 
Rogers, and it has been exhibited in Mr. W. W. Hughes' offices 
on College Green, Bristol, where several of our members have 
had the privilege of examining it. When Mr. Rogers came 
into possession of this interesting treasure he understood that 
it originally came from the North of Ireland, and that at one 
time it was a piece of furniture in a church. 

The surface of the top measures 5 feet 6^ inches long by 
2 feet 3 inches wide diminishing to 1 foot 11 inches; and the 
depth of the board is 1} inches. When constructed it was, 
doubtless, of a uniform width, but at some later date it has 
been bevelled, as two of the upper leaves on one of the 
conventional designs for foliage have been partially cut away. 

In the centre is a circular band, having a width of IJ 
inches and a diameter of 1 foot 6^ inches, in which two figures 
are depicted pulling up a third out of a pit, or well, by means 
of a rope passed under the armpits. The figures are about 
1 foot in height. One is dressed in a gown, he has long hair, 
and his head is uncovered ; while the other is clad in hosen and 
tunic, and he wears a peaked hat. 

There seems little doubt that this carving is intended to 
represent a well-known incident in the life of the prophet 
Jeremiah.^ The prophet foretold the fall of Jerusalem, and 
the Princes of Judah were almost driven to madness when they 
heard Jeremiah declare that there were two ways open to 

* Jeremiah, chap, xxxviii, 12-13. 
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the people— one led to death and the other to life, the former 
to remain in the city and die of the sword, by famine and by 
pestilence, and the latter to go over to the Chaldeans and live. 
Accordingly they accused him before the king of instigating 
desertion to the enemy and clamoured for his execution. 
Zedekiah was not the man to resist their demands, and though 
personally well-favoured towards Jeremiah, he gave them leave 
to put him to death, upon which they immediately threw him 
into a well. There was no water in it, and if he were not 
choked by the mud he would inevitably die of hunger. 
Jeremiah, however, found an advocate with the king in a 
certain Ethiopian, named Ebed-melech. Hardly had this man 
heard of the prophet's fate when he hastened to the king, whi)m 
he found at the scene of hostilities by the Benjamite gate, and 
reminded him what a terrible sin it was to murder a prophet. 
Zedekiah countermanded his former order and sent Ebed- 
melech with three men' to draw Jeremiah out of the pit and 
restore him to his former place of confinement. The carving 
under our consideration shows this dramatic episode of Ebed- 
melech and one of his friends raising the prophet out of the 
well by means of cords placed under his armpits. 

In Tht Byzantine Guide to Painting, two descriptions are 
given for delineating the prophet Jeremiah, (i) The Hebrews 
seize Jeremiah by the feet and throw him head-foremost into 
the cistern, (ii) The prophet is being gradually raised ; at the 
top of the well men draw him out with ropes and Ebed-melech 
takes him by the hand. It is this latter incident which our 
artist has so graphically portrayed. 

M. Didron found^ a copy of this Byzantine Guide to 
Painting^ which was held by the monks of Mount Athos to belong 
the eleventh century, but was probably not older than the 
fifteenth or sixteenth. It was a copy of the older manuscript 
compiled by the monk Dionysius from the manuscript of '* the 
celebrated master, Manuel Panselinos of Thessalonica, a painter 
1 Jeremiahj chap, xxxviii, 10. The thirty men here stated 
is a mistake for three men. 
^ At Esphigmenon, 
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who," says Didron,^ " was the Giotto of the Byzantine school 
and who flourished in the twelfth century, during the reign 
of the Emperor Andromicus the First. "^ 

Jeremiah is given a place in Art as one of the four greater 
prophets,^ and when he is represented as a single figure the 
words on his scroll are: — "The breath of the nostrils, the 
anointed of the Lord was taken in their pits."* 

On either side of the carving of Jeremiah are conventional 
flowers and leaves. On the one side are pendant flowers like 
lilies, with leaves of the convolvulous issuing out of the mouth 
of an animal. On the other side are similar flowers and leaves, 
also coming from the mouth of a beast possessing a set of 
shark-like teeth. 

The front of the table has a large panel, 4 feet 5 inches long 
by 11^ inches deep, adorned with four round-headed arches 
supported on ornamented pillars with bases and capitals, and 
the three central spandrels are filled with leaves and large 
faces having the hair parted in the middle. Each of the arches^ 
are filled with carvings. The first shows two figures, and both 
are seated and bare-headed. One holds an open book and the 
other has a candlestick, evidently to illumine the book of the 
reader. The next carving shows two figures seated, one has 
a beard and the other may perhaps be a woman. They hold 
their hands in a position indicative of making a contract, or 
covenant, and perhaps it is a marriage contract ; or if they are 
both men it may be intended to represent Abraham and 
Abimelech making a covenant.^ The third panel shows a 
figure standing and holding a large key, while the other figure 
is seated and holds a scroll. It is probable that the artist 
intended this to represent the charge of St. Peter. The great 

1 Christicm Iconography^ vol. ii, p. 190. 

^ Friscoes, said to be from his hand, are still shown in the 
churches of Kares and Yatopedi on Mount Athos. 

' Mrs. Jameson's History of Our Lord, vol. i, p. 241. 

* Lamentations, chap, iv., 20. 

* 10 J inches by 10 J inches. 

* Oenesis, chap, xxi, 22-34. 
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apostle is frequently represented in early Art with a book as 
well as one key, and at Daglin worth, ^ in Gloucestershire, St. 
Peter is sculptured with a key in the right hand and a book in 
the left. At Hoveringham,^ in Nottinghamshire, the key in 
St. Peter's hand is very similar to the one carved in this 
panel. There is the possibility, however, that the artist 
intended to portray St. Peter and St. Mark, as this evangelist 
was St. Peter's interpreter, companion, and amanuensis at 
Rome, and an early tradition declares that the Gospel of St. 
Mark was written at the dictation of St. Peter. In a picture 
by Fra Angelico, St. Peter is preaching from a pulpit to a 
crowd of people, while St. Mark is seated on one side diligently 
taking down his words.^ 

The last panel on this side may be intended for Moses and 
Aaron. Both figures are seated and wear beards. One holds 
what may be a sword and the other a budding branch.* 

The back of the table has a similar panel and is also adorned 
with four round-headed arches supported on ornamental 
pillars with bases and capitals. The spandrels are filled with 
conventional leaves, and there is conventional foliage in the 
background of each of the arches of the arcade. It would be 
interesting to know what each of the four carvings refer to ! 
It may be that it is one episode, as the two central figures are 
facing each other. One figure, on a kind of throne, holds an 
object, which may be intended for a sword. It is held erect 
and is, doubtless, a symbol of power and dignity. The other 
figure, who is seated on a stool without a back, has his hand 
slightly raised, as if he were addressing the regal personage 
before him. The figure behind him has an open book and is 
seated at the end of a bench, on which is placed a spear and 
a box with a key-hole in the front of it. Behind the figure 
on the throne a man is seated on a stool, the end of which 
is carved into a human face, and he holds a large vessel or 

1 Ecvrly Christian Symbolism, by J. Romilly Allen, p. 315. 
^ Early Christian Symbolism, p. 314. 

' Mrs. Jameson's Sacred cmd Legenda/ry Art, vol. i, p. 195. 
* Numbers, chap, xvii, 8. 
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cup in his hand. As the carving on the top of the table is 
devoted to an episode in the life of Jeremiah, one wonders if 
this is also intended to portray some other incident in his 
life. Should it be so then the royal personage is, doubtless, 
Zedekiah, and the prophet is seated facing him ; but, I venture 
to suggest it is intended for Nehemiah, who is addressing 
Artaxerxes, and making his request to be permitted to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem. This prophet may also be portrayed 
in the panel behind the king as his cupbearer,^ and the fourth 
panel may again be intended for Nehemiah, or perhaps it is 
Ezra, the scribe, with an open book. 

One end of the table is decorated with a round-headed 
arch^ with pillars and capitals,-^ and a seated figure is playing 
a long musical instrument shaped like a horn. There is 
conventional foliage in the background. 

The opposite end is similarly adorned, and the seated figure 
holds what may be an orb or globe. This has always been 
regarded as the symbol of far-reaching authority, and for this 
reason we find it associated in early Art with the Deity. In 
Giotto's Christ adorned by Angels, we see the eternal Father 
bearing the globe in His hand. It is also frequently associated 
with the Sacred Person of the Holy Trinity. Christ holds the 
globe or sphere in the two-fold character of Creator and Saviour. 
There is little doubt that this carving depicts our Lord's 
resumption of His Divine state. ^ 

The table is supported by four rectangular legs. They are 
very massive, being 2 feet 4 inches high with a thickness of 
5^ inches by 5 inches. The lower portion of each leg is 
decorated with three figures, 10^ inches high, placed in a plain 
round-headed recess with a small geometrical star beneath. 

1 Nehemiahy chap, i, 11. 

* 11 inches by 10 inches. 

' The pillars are 4 inches high with \ inch bases and 1 inch 
capitals. The spandrels are adorned with a conventional pattern. 

* Christ holding the globe is a very favourite subject in early 
Art. See Twining's Christian Symbols a^nd Emblems, plates 34 
and 37. 
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The figures are in gowns with sleeves and girdles, and they 
wear beards. One carries a long object like a roll and another 
holds what may be intended for a musical instrument, a short 
stajS, or a tall torch. The inner sides of the four legs are 
unadorned. As the number of figures is twelve, it is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to suppose that the artist intended them for 
the twelve sons of Jacob, or possibly for the twelve apostles. 
However, he has not depicted anyone of them with a key, so 
I am inclined to think he intended them for the sons of Jacob. 
The upper portion is decorated with grotesque heads, having 
prominent eyes and large mouths. The ends are adorned with 
four creatures, having fishes' tails and heads resembling 
animals and birds. They may be only intended for grotesques, 
or perhaps our artist tried to portray dolphins, which are 
emblems of love and kindly feeling.^ 

It is very doubtful if this table was ever used as a " Com- 
munion Table," although it is not improbable that it may have 
formed some adjunct to the furniture of the Sanctuary, and 
in this way it may have been connected with the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. At the date when the table was made 
stone altars were in use, and they are usually marked with 
the five consecration crosses. This table, however, is wood, 
there are no consecration crosses upon it, and it is carved on 
the top of the mensa, which would be unusual if it had been 
constructed for an altar. It is large for a credence table, but 
it is probable it may have been used for that purpose. The 
ornamentation on the pillars and arches of the arcades, and 
other details, point to the conclusion that it may have been 
executed towards the close of the twelfth century, or more likely 
it was carved in the early part of the thirteenth. 

There is an inscription above the representation of our Lord 
in glory, and the letters when read sideways give the word 
HNsiL. It is considered very doubtful by Professor Sibree if 
this inscription was cut at the same date as the carving on the 
table. 

' It was the dolphin which brought back to land the body 
of St. Lucian. 
2 A 
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Jluciciit Bristol Jocunuiits. 

No. XXI. 

a ©eeft of %M. 1364. 

By ROBT. hall WAREEN, P.S^. 

(Read January Ylih, 1908). 

The deed of feoffment here giyeu has for its date 
38 Edw. Ill (1364), and is mainly interesting from having its 
three seals in good preservation, from its references to properties 
in various streets, and from the names of the witnesses being 
well known in Bristol history. These all must have had the 
terrible experience of the " Black Death," which only sixteen 
years before had devastated the town. " 1348, the plague raged 
to such a degree in Bristol that the living were scarce able to 
bury the dead. The grass grew several inches high in High 
Street and Broad Street, and the Churchyards were not large 
enough to bury the dead." {Seyer, vol. ii, p. 143). 

The form of attestation, so different from that to which 
we are accustomed, recalls the time when but few could sign 
their names. It would seem that the witnesses only heard the 
deed read and then the clerk, or scribe, added their names. 
This was originally done only coram paribus, and frequently 
when assembled in the court baron, hundred, or county court, 
and the clause of hijs testihus was not entirely discontinued till 
the reign of Henry VIII. ^ 

^ Blackstone's Commerilaries, book ii, ch. 20. 
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The property here conveyed was, for the most part, in Small 
Street, to be identified as being between the tenement formerly 
belonging to one William Bonde and the street of Small Street, 
and reaching forward as far as Corn Street. Also five shops 
in the suburb in Saint Augustine Street, two being between 
a tenement held by the Abbat of Neath and a tenement of 
John Someter, and three being between the aforesaid property 
of John Someter and a tenement of John Hood. This street 
is non-existent now, but it would very likely be on the ascent 
to the church of St. Augustine, as shewn in the earliest map 
of Bristol by William Smith. 

Though the present edifice is of the fifteenth century the 
original church was built in 1235, and a chantry at the altar 
of the Holy Sepulchre there was founded in the reign of 
Edward III. The executors desiring to ratify this covenant 
were sworn before the ordinary of the bishop, and appended 
their seals. It not infrequently happened that when the 
contracting parties had no seal of their own they borrowed of 
others, or if their seals were unknown that of some recognised 
official was attached in confirmation. So, in this case, they say 
that because their seals are to many unknown, they have 
obtained the official seal of the mayor. The most honoured 
position of the centre was assigned to this seal. 

John Haukere, the original owner of the property, occurs 
as witness to a deed of Hugh de Clere, September 29th, 1344, 
and to another of the same person, March 25th, 1346, both being 
in the collection of Mr. Braikenridge's Bristol Deeds. He was 
also witness to a grant of Simon Halewey to Joan, wife of late 
Thomas, son of Richard Richeman, of Wells, of a house in 
Worschip Street, September 11th, 1357. 

William Haukere (executor to the will) received a legacy 
under the will of Nicholas Chepman, May 15th, 1382, and as 
his name appears as " Chaplain," soon after a bequest " to the 
fabric of the chapel of the Assumption on the Bridge of 
Bristol,'' it may be that he was attached to this chapel. He was 
also executor to the will of John Stanes, X385, for which he was 
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to have £3.^ In 1339, he was witness to a quit-claim of Henry 
Babbecary.2 

The purchaser of the property, John Hakeston, was a well- 
known man of his day. His name appears in deed as witness^ 
in the first case with Walter Derbi (1361), both being 
described as bailiffs, though his name does not occur on the 
usual lists. He was one of the Common Council about the 
year 1350,* and in 1360 he^ was appointed with others to 
superintend the ordinance for the " Traventer " (illicit sellers 
of ale). He was also one of the " most worthy men of the said 
town " who made ordinances (1370) for the drapers.® He held 
a tenement in Touker Street in 1361.' 

William Sonde, whose house is mentioned as adjoining the 
property, is described in a deed® as having a tenement in Corn 
Street, which looks as if it were at the junction of that street 
with Small Street. 

John Hood, whose house is described as near the garden of 
the Abbat of Neath in St. Augustine Street, was by trade a 
fuller.* 

The names of the witnesses are all of such high repute in 
Bristol as to justify Blackstone's remark that these deeds were 
executed " coram paribus,'^ and from the frequency with which 
their names occur together we may assume that they were 
recognised as an official group, who, possibly for a consideration, 
lent their services in this way. 

HoBEBT Cheddee (Bailiff, 1351-2; Mayor, 1360-1 and 

1 Wadley's Bristol WiUs, pp. 8, 14. 

> Braihenrtdge Deed, No. 113, and in the '' Rental of the Town of 
Bristol," c. 1350 {The Little Red Book), a tenement belonging to him 
is rated at iiijff. 

» Braikenridge, Nos. 160, 308. 

* Little Red Book, vol. i, p. 21. 

^ Walter Derby and he both called Bailiffs. 
« LUtle Red Book, vol. ii, pp. 38, 52. 
' Quit Claim, All Saints' Bristol Deeds. 
■ Braikenridge, No. 155. 

• Little Red Book, vol. ii, p. 11. 
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1363-4). His name constantly occurs in Bristol wills and deeds, 

associated with Edmund Blanket, John Hakeston and others. 

He was one of the Common Council (1350) and was sent for 

with Edmund Blanket and others, by the king, to attend at 

Westminster on Sunday, June 24th, 1356, to consult on certain 

affairs which concerned the interests of the realm. The 

ordinances of the cobblers of the t-own were made before him f 

as mayor, on the Monday next after the Epiphany in this 

year 1364, regulating the wages of the craft. He, with Walter 

Derby, Elias Spelly, and many others, were sworn to make 

the perambulation of the bounds ordered by King Edward III, 

1373, and he was the first-named of the forty-two good men 

elected by the Commonalty for the government of the town, 

5 Eichard II (1381). He was buried in the chapel of St. Mary, 

in the parish church of Cheddar, and his will was proved 

June 30th, 1384.1 

Elias Spelly was a man of great importance (Bailiff, 1361, 
1363 ; Mayor, 1370, 1379, 1383). He was one of the forty-eight 
elected on the Common Council (1349), and was one of the 
** most worthy men of the said town " who framed ordinances 
for the drapers (1370). He was also one of the forty-two good 
men " elected by the Commonalty of the town of Bristol for 
the government of the same town " in 1381. He was a member 
of the " fraternity of Coventry," the MS. roll of which still 
exists and contains the names of other Bristol worthies. By 
various deeds, and above all, from his long will (proved Feb- 
ruarv' 2nd, 1390), we find evidence of his property scattered 
throughout the town ; a garden in Marsh Street, three shops 
in Bere Lane in the parish of Temple, a house in Worschepe 
Street, a house called " le Niewynne " in High Street, the 
comer house in Small Street, the corner house " at the end 
of the Bridge of Avon as one goes towards Touker Street," a 
shop next the aforesaid house, four shops and two houses in 

1 Braikenridge Deeds, Nos. 149, 164, 308 ; Little Red Book, vol. i, 
pp. 21, 114; vol. ii, pp. 41, 147 ; Seyei's Charters, pp. 68, 82; Wadley's 
Bristol Wills, pp. 6, 9, 17, 20, 
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Temple Street, two shops opposite the Cross in Baldwyn Street, 
and many other houses in the same street, houses in St. Nicholas 
Street, another in Lewynesmede, a hall and two shops in Grope 
Lane, rent from a house in the street of the Blessed Mary " de 
fEoro," besides " my ship vocat la George " and another called 
the " James of Bristol," all indicate a man of great wealth. 
He was buried in the " Church of the Blessed Mary of 
Kingswood."^ 

Henry Wyveliscombe (Bailiff, 1363, 1364, 1366). Was one 
of the " forty-two good men elected by the Commonalty for the 
government of the town." He held property in Temple Street, 
and his name occurs in several wills as executor. His seal is 
attached to a deed in the Braikenridge Collection (No. 187), 
a shield surmounted by a cross, with the legend "S. Henrici 
Wyvelescombe." He was buried in the church of Holy Cross 
Temple of Bristol before the altar of St. James, and his will 
was proved August 19th, 1393.^ 

Edmund Blanket (Bailiff, 1350). He was one of the forty- 
eight elected on the Town Council in 1349. He owned a 
curtilage on St. Michael's Hill and a house on the Quay, and 
his name appears on several deeds from 1350 to 1369. In his 
honour was founded by the Mayor and Commonalty, a chantry 
in the church of St. Stephen, in which church he was buried.^ 

John Spicee (Bailiff, 1339 ; Mayor, 1349). He held land 
in Redeland and his name occurs in Bristol deeds and wills of 
this period. He was one of the forty-eight elected to the Town 
Council in 1349, and witnessed the foundation of the chantry 
of Eborard le Fraunceys in the church of St. Nicholas. The 
hall (bearing his family name) on the Welsh back, with its 

1 LiiOe Red Book, vol. i, pp. 21, 114, 198; vol. ii, p. 51 ; BrigtU 
Wills, pp. 27,57, 124; Braikenridge Deeds, Nos. 169, 309; Seyer's 
Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 153. 

* LUtle Red Book, vol. i,p. 114; Ws^dley's Bristol Wills, pp. 5, 29, 
35, 55. 

» Little Red Book, vol. i, pp. 20, 21, 221 ; Braikenridge Deeds, Nos. 
144, 145, 147, 150, 151, 164. 
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beautiful gateway (now in the Fine Arts Gallery), may have 
been built by him, as the architecture is of his time.^ 

Anketille Moyne. The only references I can find to him 
are as witness to several deeds in All Saints' Church, of which 
I have been informed by Mr. Cuthbert Atchley (they date from 
1375 to 1379), and legacies under wills of Bristol people, 1387 — 
1393. « 

Walter Derby (Bailiff, 1352-3, 1367, 1360, 1362; Mayor, 
1364, 1368, 1377, 1381, 1385). Four times Bailiff and five 
times Mayor of Bristol, over a range of thirty-three years, this 
man must have served his generation well. From 1350, when 
he was entered on the " Eental of the town of Bristol " as 
owning a cellar ^* jtLxta crueem" to 1385, when he made his 
last will, his name is constantly occurring in Bristol deeds and 
wills. He was one of the forty-eight elected to the Common 
Council in 1349, and was one of the Commissioners appointed 
by King Richard II to carry out various statutes and perform 
the duties of Justices of the Peace, and one of the forty-two 
good men, elected in 1381 by the Commonalty, for the govern- 
ment of the town. Soon after the death of Queen Philippa 
(1371), the town then being in the king's own hands, the farm 
of it was let to Walter de Derby, of Bristol, and Henry 
Demeford, of Bristol, at the rate of £100 for one year. The 
revenues of the town were let to the burgesses in 1225 at £245 
per annum, and Seyer supposes that this great diminution was 
the result of the Great Plague about twenty years before. He 
assisted in the foundation of the chantries of Walter Frampton 
in the church of St. John (1370), of Richard Spicer in the 
church of St. Nicholas (1377), and of John Stoke in the church 
of St. Thomas (1383). He gave his assent to ordinances made 
in 1360 for the better behaviour of the traventers of ale, and 
in 1370 for the guidance of the drapers. In 1381 he busied 
himself in the same way with ordinances for keeping the public 
records, for the weaving of woollen, thread, and for the rules of 

1 Bristol WiUs, pp. 23, 41, 49 ; LMe Red Book, vol. i, 3, 20, 21, 25, 
198 ; Braikenridge Deeds, Nos. 143, 148. 

2 Bristol WiUs, pp. 25, 43. 
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the fullers. He was buried in the church of St. Werburgh in 
the chapel of St. Anne. His will contains legacies to the four 
orders of friars, to many religious, to the fabrics of many 
churches, to hospitals and almshouses, and " to every blind or 
lame poor person in Bristol/' Minute directions are given for 
the funeral — " Xo feasting for the rich, but for the poor." He 
bequeaths the ship, called the " Marie," half the ship, called 
the *' Nicholas," half the balynger (small boat), called the 
" Trinity," a house in Corn Street, one in High Street, another 
in Wine Street, and the " comer tenement in High Street by 
the High Cross" (possibly the site of the so called Dutch 
House), and another tenement opposite the house of the Kalen- 
daries. In a book of accounts (1372) he is set down as the 
owner of the " Grace Dieu," of Bristol, valued at £40.^ 

There is not much to be said about Rogee Frompton. His 
name occurs in one of two Bristol wills. That of his brother, 
Walter (1388), indicates extensive property.^ 

The size of the deed is 12 inches by Scinches. The three 
seals, attached by slips of parchment, are all circular and of 
red wax. 

The first is three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
device two triangles intersected, the intersectional spaces being 
trefoliated. The centre is filled by a six-foil enclosing the 
letter " H " in black letter. In the field are sprigs of foliage. 
It is impossible to say whether this is the seal of Lucia or of 
William Haukere as it is without legend, but, most likely, 
from its semi-ecclesiastical character it belongs to the chaplain.^ 
It is fine both in design and execution. 

1 IMe Red Book, vol. i, pp. 7, 20, 21, 94, 110, 114, 127, 133, 189, 
202, 215; vol. ii, 6, 14, 38, 52; Wadley's Bristol Wills, pp. 5, 6, 15; 
Braikenridge Deeds, Nos. 151, 158, 160, 164, 169, 175, 188, 190 ; Seyer's 
Memoirs, vol. ii, pp. 149, 153. 

a Bristol Wills, pp. 20, 60. 

« Mr. Hudd informs me that it resembles the seal of the above- 
named "John Hood" attached to a deed in the Seyer MSS., in the 
Bristol Museum, No. 186, John Hood to Sir John Waleys, dated March, 
1365. 
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Second seal, If inches diameter. This is the second seal of 
the Mayor of Bristol, figured in Seyer's Memoirs of Bristol, 
vol. i, p. 378, and described in the Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, vol. xv, p. 205. Mr. 
Gale Pedrick,^ describes this as " a little jewel amongst objects 
of its kind. Replete to fulness with detail, every item is finely 
presented, whilst the composition of the whole is as happy as 
its invention." There is no earlier example of its use. 

Third seal, three-quarters of an inch diameter. This is of 
rude execution. The design is a bird with wing extended, 
presumably an eagle from its inscription. The legend, 
beginning with a star of five points, is "Aquila Toma," in 
badly formed Lombardic capitals. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. G. Cuthbert Atchley, M.R.C.S., 
for invaluable help in deciphering this document, and to Mr. 
William Moline for his excellent photographs. 

Italics represent the expansions of the contractions of the 
original. 

Deed of Feofment: 38*^ Edw^. III. 1364. 



Endorsed (in original hand). 

Carta Lucie que fuit vnor Johannis Haukere executricis 
testamenti ^edicti Johannis WilleZmi Haukere cap«llani 
Qoexecutoris predtcti Johannis testamenti predicti, 



Vniversis ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Lucia que fuit 
vxor Johannis Haukere nup^r hurgenais ville BristoUie executrix 
testamenti predict! Johannis | WilleZmus Haukere Capellanus 
coexecutor predicii Johannis testamenti predict! salutem in 
domino. Cum secundum consuetudinent ville BristoUie hactenus 
in eadem | optentem et approbatam liceat vnicuique burgensi 
eiusd^m ville tenementa sua que sibi adquisuerat in testamento 

1 Borough Seals, 1904. 
2b 
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8UO et ultirmi voluntate sua in | villa Bristollie et suburbio 
eiusdem cuicumque sibi placuerit tanqitam catalla sua legare et 
assignare. Ac Joharmes Haukere burgensis ville Bristollie | 
quartam partem uniits aula uniuv celaris et quinque shoparum 
situatoritm in villa Bristollie. Et eciam illas quinqutf shopas 
cum curtillagiifi adiacenti&tt8 et | suis p^r^inenciis in suburbio 
Bristollie que quidem aula cum celarw et quinqtte shopis predictis 
simili^^r situantur sub vno tecto in vico de Smalstrete | in^er 
tenementum quondam Will^imi Bonde ex pa?*te una et vicum 
de Smalstret6 ex altera et extendu»t se a vico de Cornstrete 
anterius usque ad tenementum predict i | Johan/iis Haukere 
posteriua. Et prcdic^e quinqtte shope in suburbio situate 
situan^ur in vico vocato Seynt Augstynstrete quarumdue shope 
situantur in^er tenementum, Abbatis | de Neath ex parte australi 
et tenementum Johartnis Someter ex parte acquilonari et 
extendunt se a vico predicto anterius usque ad gardinuwi 
predict! Abbatis posterius. Et tres | vero shope paiiter 
situantur in^er tenementum p7'edicti Johannis Someter ex parte 
una et tenementum Johan?iis Hood ex aUera et extendunt se 
a vico predic^o anteiius usque ad gardinum p7*edicti | Abbatis 
posterius in testamento sua et ultima voluntate sua legavit per 
nos executores predictos vendicioni exponenda«. Nos cupientes 
voluntate?7i dicti testatoris nostri ultimam iuxta tenorem 
testamenti sui predic^i prout Sacramento no«tro coram ordinario 
Episcopi in hac parte astringimur fideliter ad implere. Nove- 
ritis nos virtute testa7Me7i^i | predicti vendidisse concessisse 
et presenti scripto no«tro confirmasse pro quadam sum^na 
peccume nobis per manibus soluta Joha7mi Hakeston burgensi 
ville Bristollie | heredibtcs et assignatis suis HabendaTn, et 
tenendam predictam quartam partem uniits aule nniua celaris et 
quinqtte shoparum et eciam predictas quinqtte shopas cum | curti- 
lagmadiacenti&it« ac omnibus aliis eorum pertinenciis predicts. 
JohaTmi Hakeston et heredifcu^ seu assignatis suis. De 
capitalibu^ dominis feodi illius per servicia inde | debita et de 
iure consueta libere quiete bene et in pace impeT^etuum. Et nos 
vero preno?/iinati Lucia et Willelmus Haukere executores 
predicti Johannis testamenti \ predicti et heredes no^tri 
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predictam quartam partem unitw aule unites celaris et quingu« 
shoparum et eciam predtctas quinque shopas cum curtilag'i'is 
adiacenti&2t8 et ommbit« | suis p^rtinenciis predic^o JohaTini 
Hakeston heredifetts et assignatis suis virtute testamenti prcdic^i 
contra omties gentes Warantizabimt6« acquietabimii^ et | defen- 
demi6s imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonmm huic prcsenti 
carte nostre sigilla Tios^ra apposuimt6«. Et quia sigilla -nostra 
pluribtts ^Mui incognita sigillum otBcii | Maioris ville BristoUi6 
spccialiter et personaliter prgsentibits apponi procuravimits. 
Datu7n BristoUie die Sabbati in vigilia Pentecost^s. Anno regni 
Regis I Edwardi tercii post conquestum Tricesimo Octavo. Hiis 
testibus Roberto Cheddre tuTic Maiore ville BristoUie, Elia 
Spelly et Henrico Wyvelescomb tunc eiusdem ville Ballims, 
Edmun^o Blanket JohaTine Spicer, Anketille Moigne, WaUero 
Derby Rogero ffrompton et multis aliis. 

TraTidaJtion, 

To all to whom this present writing shall come ; Lucia, who 
was the wife of John Haukere, late a burgess of the town of 
Bristol, executrix of the will of the aforesaid John, William 
Haukere, chaplain, co-executor of the aforesaid will of the 
aforesaid John ; Health in the Lord. 

Since according to the custom of the town of Bristol hitherto 
obtaining and approved in the same, it is lawful for each 
burgess of the same town to bequeath and assign in his last 
will and testament his tenements which he had acquired in 
the town of Bristol and suburb thereof to whomsoever he shall 
please as if they were his chattels ; and John Haukere, burgess 
of the town of Bristol, in his last will and testament left to 
be put up for sale by us the executors aforesaid, the fourth 
part of one hall, one cellar and five shops, situate in the town 
of Bristol, and also those five shops with curtilages adjacent 
and their appurtenances in the suburb of Bristol, which hall 
with cellar and five shops aforesaid are in like manner situate 
under one roof, in the street of Small Street, between the 
tenement, formerly William Bonde's, on the one side, and the 
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street of Small Street on the other, and reaching from the 
street of Corn Street in front as far as the tenement of the 
aforesaid John Haukere behind, and the aforesaid five shops 
situate in the suburb are situate in the street called St. Augus- 
tine Street, of which two shops are situate between the tenement 
of the Abbat of Neath on the south and the tenement of 
John Someter on the north side, reaching from the aforesaid 
street in front as far as the garden of the aforesaid Abbat 
behind. And moreover, three shops likewise situate between 
the tenement of the aforesaid John Someter on one side and 
the tenement of John Hood on the other, and extending from 
the aforesaid street in front as far as the garden of the 
aforesaid Abbat behind. 

We desiring to fulfil faithfully the will of our said 
testator, according to the tenour of his testament aforesaid, 
have bound ourselves by our oath in the presence of the 
ordinary of the Bishop in this behalf. Be it known unto you 
that we, by virtue of the aforesaid testament have sold, granted, 
and by this our present writing have confirmed for a certain 
sum of money paid into our hands, unto John Hakeston, burgess 
of the town of Bristol, his heirs and assign. To Have and to 
Hold the aforesaid fourth part of one hall, one cellar and five 
shops, and also the aforesaid five shops with curtilages adjacent 
and with all other their appurtenances aforesaid unto John 
Hakeston and his heirs or assigns, of the chief lords of that 
fee, by services thence due and of right accustomed, freely, 
quietly, well, and in peace for ever. 

And we, moreover, the aforenamed Lucia and William 
Haukere, executors of the will of the aforesaid John, and our 
heirs, will warrant, acquit, and defend for ever against all 
people, the aforesaid fourth part of one hall, one cellar and 
five shops, and also the aforesaid five shops with curtilages 
adjacent and all their appurtenances to the aforesaid John 
Hakeston, his heirs and assigns by virtue of the aforesaid 
testament. In testimony whereof we have affixed our seals to 
this our present deed, and because our seals to very many are 
unknown we have procured the official seal of the Mayor of 
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the town of Bristol, specially and personally to be affixed to 
these presents. Given at Bristol on Saturday, the Vigil of 
Pentecost, in the thirty-eight year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third after the Conquest. These being witnesses : Robert 
Cheddre, then Mayor of the town of Bristol ; Elia Spelly and 
Henry Wyvelyscomb, then Bailiffs of the same town ; Edmund 
Blanket, John Spicer, Anketille Moigne, Walter Derby, Roger 
Frompton and many others. 

For the illustration given on the Plate we are indebted to 
our member, Mr. William Moline. 



192 The Armorial Bearings of 

'Che ^rmorial gearings of the Citg 
of Bristol. 

Bt ALDERMAN' W. B. BARKER, J.P. 



(Read January 17/A, 1908;. 

I WISH to say at once that, although I am bold enough to 
fliHcourse on the Heraldic Arms of the City of Bristol, I do 
not profess to be an expert in heraldry, nor can I elucidate 
all the knotty questions connected with that somewhat 
mysterious subject. But observing, as I have, the many 
variations that exist in depicting those arms, and the manifest 
errors into which some who claim to be our guides have 
fallen, I have for years past been anxious that, if possible, 
more certainty, and consequently more uniformity, might be 
introduced. 

It is about ten years since, as chairman of the Museum 
Committee, I took some steps with that object in view, and, 
thinking it best to go at once to the fountain-head, I put 
myself in communication with the authorities of the Heralds' 
College. What I have to say on the subject will therefore 
be based, not upon any opinion of my own, but upon infor- 
mation derived directly from that source, and, although some 
antiquaries may regard those authorities as anything but 
infallible guides, the information they afforded will serve a 
useful purpose. 

The variations and contradictions to which I have referred 
are not of recent growth. A glance at the many objects that 
may be seen in the Bristol Room of the Art Gallery — ^the 
coins, the pottery, the medals, the badges, the maps, the old 
insurance tablets, and so on, to say nothing of other repre- 
sentations of the arms not so easily accessible — is quite sufficient 
to show that for centuries past there has been the same want 
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of uniformity prevailing. This has always made it difficult 
to say, at least as regards matters of detail, such and such 
are the acknowledged arms of the city. This state of things 
has resulted in many difEerences of treatment, some of which 
have been really ridiculous. Our own civic departments have 
not been free from blame in the matter, for I have no fewer 
than twenty-four examples of the arms issued by them aa 
ornaments of their stationery in which there are these 
differences of detail. Other public bodies also have adopted 
and adhered to what is manifestly wrong, and without the least 
authority. In short, I might go so far as to say that every 
engraver and die-sinker, every printer and stationer, in dealing 
with our much-displayed city arms has put forward what has 
been most ready to hand, or what has appeared to make the 
prettiest picture, a& the correct thing. 

When we try to get at the cause or causes of its being 
so, we are confronted by the fact that, as far as is known, there 
does not exist any original blazon ; that is, any heraldic 
description of what constituted the original grant of arms. 
This is not to be found even at the Heralds* College. But 
although they cannot appeal to this original grant, they do 
possess in their records no fewer than five or six later descrip- 
tions or exemplifications of what the arms have, at various 
times, been understood to be, the earliest of these going back 
only to the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. This 
absence of the original grant is in itself quite enough to 
account for much of the diversity which exists, for it is 
evident there is no original basis that can be appealed to, 
and, as we shall see more clearly presently, the very attempt 
to supply the deficiency has only led to increased diversity. 

I have said that the College of Heralds possess in their 
records five or six descriptions of the arms of Bristol, including 
the results of the Visitations of Gloucester in the seventeenth 
century, and the drawing referred to by Mr. Taylor, in Bristol 
Past and Present (vol. iii, p. 274), and although these are not 
in agreement as regards details, there are two things common 
to them all, namely, the castle and the ship. Reasoning from 
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analogy, therefore, and with the ancient seals to support the 
conclusion, we may safely say that, as long as the city arms 
have been in existence, the castle and ship must have been 
necessarj'- parts of them. Unfortunately, there are wide 
differences in the popular treatment even of these two essential 
features. One example depicts the ship boldly issuing from 
the central or water-gate of the port, while another shows it 
with sails fully set coming out of an impossible slit in one 
of the towers; and yet another shows the ship entirely 
independent of the castle, and coming round from behind it. 
One decks the castle with gold, in defiance of all that is known 
respecting it, and another with silver, which is quite correct. 
There is one point of agreement — all are at one in showing 
the field to be gules or red, although all are not agreed as to 
how much of that field should be visible. 

Up to this point I have spoken of the shield only, that 
being the necessary and original space upon which the 
beautiful cojit of arms is displayed. But, as will be 
remembered, supporters, a helmet, mantling, and crest were 
added in the year 1569, the eleventh of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and although the immediate application seems to 
have been only for these additions, the absence of the original 
grant, or some other consideration, seems practically to have 
led to an entire re-grant of the arms, with the addition of the 
supporters, etc. Now, it would not be surprising that, if the 
nondescript supporters were furnished according to the debased 
fashion of the time, the arms themselves were made to suffer 
needless alteration in the process of re-grant. That is really 
what did happen. Although the terms of the grant do not 
seem to warrant it, Robert Cooke, the ** principall Heraulte and 
Kinge of Armes," was not content till he had blocked up the 
centre or water-gate of the castle, and had placed his ship 
in an impossible position — one in which it was never intended 
to be. He still puts the castle on the sinister side of the 
river, which may not be technically correct, but which depends, 
possibly, upon the direction in which one is going. At 
all events, in the arms it seems to have been always so placed. 
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As regards the supporters, posterity has not improyed the 
matter, for while the grant undoubtedly represented them in 
a so-called sitting position (sejant), some have thought proper, 
probably with the idea of effecting an improvement, to repre- 
sent them as rampaging on their hind legs (rampant). No 
doubt this is a more agreeable attitude to the beholder, and 
probably would be so to the beast, if he ever existed ; but 
that does not justify treating the subject of heraldry as though 
it were at the mercy of individual taste. The same remark 
would, of course, apply to other cases where the animals are 
represented with broken backs, or when they are seen sprawling 
over the sides of the shield. In one case that has come under 
my notice, lions have been substituted for the historic unicorns ; 
and in another case the sculptor has been content with one 
of each, after the Royal pattern. 

Returning now to the Heralds' College, it was with the 
object of bringing to an issue, if possible, this most confusing 
question that information was sought, first, as to what was 
the earliest known form of the arms, and afterwards, when 
it was explained that the original grant was not in existence, 
what might reasonably be regarded as a correct repre- 
sentation of them. This was practically invoking such help 
as the Heralds' College was able to give in order, if possible, 
to settle the question. 

The inquiry was a two-fold one, and it brought from the 
authorities separate replies as to its two branches, and separate 
designs of the arms under the two aspects suggested. One 
reply was from Mr. Q. Ambrose Lee, Bluemantle, and was 
accompanied by a signed and finished picture of the arms, with 
all the parts fully coloured. This was prepared in accordance 
with the three earliest records of the arms now existing in 
the College. The other was from Mr. Edward Bellasis, 
Lancaster and Registrar. This was accompanied by a signed 
pen-and-ink sketch, with the tinctures indicated on the margin. 
The more elaborate picture of the arms, which is done upon 
vellum, represents all that can be gathered from a consideration 
of the earlier versions of the arms so far as these are accessible, 
2G 
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the more modern supporters and crest being added to complete 
the picture ; while the pen-and-ink sketch is evidently entirely 
derived from the later grant in 1569, and, with some improve- 
ments to the supporters which they sorely needed, corresponds 
with the coloured sketch upon the grant of that date, which 
\& now in the City Treasurer's office. 

The questions naturally arise, wherein do these two versions 
agree, and wherein do they differ? They are alike in 
embodying the two leading ideas of the ship and castle, 
and so far they may both be regarded as correct, what- 
ever may be said about other points of detail. Where 
they differ is, first, in the shape of the shield, which 
is less pointed in the painting than in the pen-and- 
ink sketch. Then they differ, as already stated, in regard 
to the position occupied by the ship. In the painting it is 
leaving the castle by the centre port or waterway, thus agreeing 
with the sketchy and imperfect representation of the arms as 
given on a small scale in the Mayor's Kalendar, and copied 
thence on many ocasions. In this respect it agrees also with 
the figure of the early arms in Jewitt and Hope's Insignia 
of the Corporations (intro., cix). The pen-and-ink sketch, on 
the other hand, shows the ship issuing from a portcullissed 
gateway in the dexter tower of the castle. It will be seen 
that neither of them represents the ship as coming round 
from behind, or passing along the side. There is no authority 
whatever at the Heralds' College for such treatment of the 
ship, although it is one that has been common enough for 
a long time. Then there is the question of the helmet, and 
about this there seems to be a difference of opinion, not only 
amongst ordinary people, but also on the part of the authorities 
of the College, for while it is present in Mr. Lee's elaborate 
painting, it is entirely absent from the pen-and-ink sketch. 
Its presence in the one case is justified on the ground that 
you may have it if you like, but its absence in the other case 
gives colour to the objection that it is not an appropriate 
adjunct to the arms of a city. I do not think the Bristol 
people would like to give up the helmet, even if, when looked 
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at critically, it seems to be out of place. What we have to 
make sure of is that when it is introduced it is properly 
arranged with regard to the cushion upon which the crest is 
made to rest. It will be seen that the differences are not 
very numerous, but they are important. The designs are so 
nearly alike as to show that they have a common origin—- 
the Heralds' College — ^but the differences are enough to account 
for much of the difficulty that has arisen. 

Having these two designs before us, the question now arises, 
how are we to decide between them, if, indeed, we have to 
decide at all.^ If we are content to let the question between 
them remain as at present, we may adopt the same attitude 
as the College authorities, and say each is authorised, and both 
may, as regards their main features, be considered correct. 
But if we are to have a standard, we ought to choose between 
the two, and then we shall find that the question concentrates 
itself upon the position of the ship. In the absence of the 
original grant, it will assist us, at all events, in adopting a 
preference, if we accept Mr. Lee's statement that his picture 
is founded upon the earliest materials that can be consulted, 
and must therefore be itself pronounced the earliest repre- 
sentation. This preference will be strengthened if we accept 
Mr. Lee's further opinion that in its general features this 
earliest-known example must be referred to the time of 
Edward III., and to that I may add, as I have already 
mentioned, that as regards the position of the ship, it corres- 
ponds with the illumination in the Mayor's Kalendar. It is 
also consistent with the engraving on the pommel of our oldest 
State sword, the one that is thought to have come down from 
Edward III himself, and it corresponds with the arms as 
engraved on the Waits' badges (1553-8), although in the two 
latter cases the ships are turning in different directions. The 
ship is in Mr. Lee's painting seen issuing from beneath 
an arched opening, or water-gate, between the domed 
towers of the castle. It is certainly not coming out of 
a slit or other inadequate opening in one of the towers of the 
castle, as shown in the grant of 1569 and in most other later 
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representations. It is a ship leaving the protection of the 
castle by the ordinary means of egress, and embodying in its 
preparedness for a sea voyage the idea of the maritime 
importance of the place. Mr. Lee claims for his painting 
of the arms that it represents the earliest known form of those 
arms, and that it is the most reasonable and most practicable 
presentment of what those arms should be. I am antiquary 
enough to agree with him. 

But say what we will, the fact remains that an appeal to 
the College of Heralds has resulted in alternative designs being 
put before us, and to that extent we are left very much as 
we were before. It is not in our power to choose as reason 
and common sense would prompt us to do, because the grant 
of 1569 has been so long, to use an heraldic term, in possession 
of the field, and has become so incorporated with our city life, 
that it could not now be displaced even if we wished to get 
rid of it. A fresh grant would, of course, get us out of the 
difficulty, but in the absence of that, an authorised version of the 
grant of 1569 seems to be our only alternative. The utmost 
we can hope for is that glaring errors will be avoided, that the 
tinctures will be rightly applied, the castle being depicted as 
of silver and not gold ; that the ship will at least be represented 
in one of its two acknowledged positions, and not creeping 
round from behind the castle, which is absolutely unauthorised ; 
that the supporters will not be represented as standing on their 
hind legs, however great the apparent improvement may be; 
that the crest will not, while it is rightly placed upon the 
cushion, be represented as if it were detached from the helmet, 
if we have one, instead of resting comfortably upon it; that 
no one will presume to use the shield which should display 
the city arms, for the purpose of advertising his own name and 
address, appropriating, at the same time, the supporters, crest, 
and motto, which belong only to the city; and, finally, that 
however much we may feel the need of more light, our ancient 
and respected shield, with its supporters and crest, will not 
be illuminated with rays of light, not even to emphasise the 
fact that electricity is with us. 
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NOTE. 

With regard to the adviBability of adopting a standard 
representation of the City Arms, it appears that such a standard 
is already provided, although for various reasons it has not 
been sufficiently recognised. The present City Seal, which is 
affixed to all important documents, displays manifestly the 
authorised version of the City Arms. This modem City Seal 
follows in the succession of several others which have been 
brought into use, from the issuing of the grant of 1569 to the 
present time. The first of these seals, with the supporters then 
introduced, is preserved amongst our ancient seals. The arms 
displayed upon the present seal practically conform to the 
sketch upon the grant which must now be considered 
authoritative, some modification of details being requisite to 
adapt them to an ordinary die, instead of to the seal, around 
which is placed the legend — " The Seal of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City of Bristol." The 
illustration is intended to show the result of thus dealing with 
the arms on the City Seal. 

" To ALL AND SINGULAR AS WELL NOBLES AND GENTLEMEN aS 

others to whom these presents shall come Bobekt Cooke 
esquire alias Claeencieux, Principall Heraulte and kinge of 
armes of the southe easte and weste partes of this realme of 
England from the river of trent southwardes sendithe humble 
comendacons and greeting Forasmochas aunciently from the 
begining the valiaunt and vertuous actes of worthi persons have 
ben comended to the worlde with sondry monumets and 
remembrances of their good deserts, emongst the which the 
chiefest and most usuall hathe ben the bearing of signes in 
shildes caled armes which are evident demonstracons of prowes 
diversly distributed accordinge to the qualities and deserts of 
the persons meretingc the same to the end that suche as have 
done comendable service to their prince or country eyther in 
warre or peace may both receave due honor in their lives and 
also derive the 9ame successively to their posteretie after them 
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And Whereas this Citie of Bristoll hath of long time ben 
incorporate by the name of mayor and comonalty as by the 
moste noble prince of famouse memory Kixcje Edward the 
third and hitely confirmed by the Quexes Majestie that now 
is by the name and names as is aforesaid by virtue of which 
cf>rporati(m and sithens the first grant thereof there hathe ben 
auncient armes incident unto the said mayor and eomonaltie 
that is to saye, gules, on a mount vert issuant out of a castle 
silver, uppon wave a ship golde, Yet not withstanding, uppon 
divers consideratons they have required me the said Clarencieux 
kinge of armes to grant to their auncient armes a creaste, 
withe supportars due and lawfull to be borne, WnERErppoN, 
considering their worthines and knowenge their request to 
be reasonable, I have by vertue of my office of Clarencieux 
kinge of armes confirmed given and granted unto John Stone 
now mayor, John Ilipsley recordar, David Harris, Willm 
Pepwell, Robert Sayer, Roger Jones and Willm Lawe, 
Aldermen, Thomas Crickland and Richard Yonge sherives, 
Robert Halton chamberlayn and Richard Willimot towneclarke, 
and to their successors in lief office, this Creaste and supportars 
herafter followenge that is to say, uppon the heaulme on a 
wreathe golde and gules, issuant out of the clowdes, two armes 
in saltour charnew in the one hand a serpent vert, in the other 
a pair of balance gold, supported with two unicorns seant 
gold mayned horned clayed sables mantled gules doubled 
silver as more playnely aperth depicted in the margent, To have 
and HOLDE the said armes creaste and supportars to the said 
mayor and comonalty and to their successors, and they it to 
use beare and shew for ever more without impediment let 
or interuption of any persons or persons, In Witness whereof 
I have subscribed my hande and set hereunto the seale of my 
office the fower and twentithe day of August in the yere of our 
Lorde God A thousand five hondrethe thre score and nyne, 
and in the eleventh yere of the reigne of our sovereigne lady 
Elizebethe, by the grace of God Quene of England France and 
Irelande, Defendor of the Faithe, et cet 

" Robert Cooke Alias Clarencieux 
"Roy D'armes." 
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(Sculptures from ^ctogatc anb Jaluforti's 
#Hte, f vistol. 



By ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A., Treasurkr. 



{Read January llth, 1908). 

All who are interested in the antiquities of our city, or 
in sacred and legendary art, are glad to know that the 
sculptures which have for so long been exposed on the archway 
leading to the stables of the sham gothic building at 
Brislington, called by Horace Walpole, '* The Devil's Cathe- 
dral,'' have been secured by the city, and are now in a 
temporary resting-place in the basement of the Fine Arts 
Gallery. 

Two of these figures originally stood on the gateway of 
Xewgate, which was taken down in 1766, and were given to 
Mr. Reeves, who placed them on the building he had erected 
for them. These are 6 feet in height. In 1769, Lawford's 
Gate was removed, and the two seated figures were in like 
manner set up on the opposite side of the same arch. These 
are 5 feet 10 inches high. All four are of Dundry stone. Those 
at Lawford's Gate were attributed by Barrett (pp. 194, 201), 
on his usual authority of A Vellum Manuscript of Rowley, to 
Ella and Coernicus, two mythical constables of the castle, and 
those at Newgate, with greater plausibility, to Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, and Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances. The former 
held a model of " a kind of castle," indicating his right to be 
considered the founder of the castle, and the latter, " better 
preserved, has a most venerable aspect, long beard, with a 
chalice in one hand, in the act of taking off the cover with 
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the other, a proper emblem in the hand of a bishop." This 
was written in 1789, and the identity of the figures has been 
accepted by Seyer, in his Memoirs, 

John Evans, in his Chronological Outlines (1824), with 
greater discrimination was " disposed to consider them rather 
as general personifications of venerable, civil, and religious 
authority. Robert, Earl of Gloucester," he says, " was only 
fifty-eight years old when he died, and the statue holding a 
castle represents a man of greater age." Mr. John Taylor 
speaks of them as "of uncertain identity," and Mr. J. F. 
Nicholls as the '' supposed efiigies of Edward I and Edward III, 
Bishop Geoffrey and Robert Fitzroy." Mr. Latimer is also 
reticent on this point. The figures are well represented in 
Seyer's Memoirs^ vol i, p. 331. 

On examining these effigies, wheu they were brought to 
the Fine Arts Gallery, I was very dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional account of the standing figures. The crowns are both 
alike, and there is nothing in the costume of either to suggest 
an ecclesiastical character. The fact of holding a chalice, or 
ciborium as it really is, is no indication of episcopal rank, and 
the model which the other figure holds is suggestive neither of 
the castle of Bristol, nor of the church of St. James. I 
therefore submitted photographs of them to Mr. St. John Hope, 
and he replied, "the two standing figures certainly belong to 
a group of the ' three kings,' but what have you Bristol folk 
done with the (third) kneeling king, and our Lady and child P " 

There can be no question that Mr. Hope is right, and the 
deferential attitude of the figures (which is hardly shewn in 
the photograph) is corroborative of this. In an engraving by 
Albert Durer, dated 1511, of the " Adoration of the Wise Men," 
Balthazar is shown as here, venerable, and holding in his left 
hand a ciborium, from which he also is removing the cover 
with his right hand. The second figure is Melchior, and the 
" model " which he holds is the casket containing the gold. 
"An aged man I trow, 
Had taken of the red-red gold 
The Babe for to endow.'' 
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" But what," says Mr. Hope, " has become of the third 
king?" I can only suppose that being a kneeling figure, 
before our Lady, as was always represented in Art, this would 
be considered superstitious and so destroyed, while the standing 
figures were thought to represent personages connected with 
Bristol history, and so were spared. Barrett, p. 243, refers to 
an ordinance of August 8th, 1G43, and May following, made 
by the Parliament, in whic^ order was given "to demolish 
all monuments of idolatry and superstition, but images or any 
monument of king or nobleman, or person not reputed a saint, 
to be continued." 

The cult of the three kings seems to have taken hold in 
Bristol, for we have here the " Chapel of the Three Kings of 
Coleyn " (1504) on Christmas steps, which is supposed to be 
an unique dedication in England. Miss Arnold Foster, in 
Studies in Church Dedications, can find no instance of a parish 
church with that dedication. King Edward I (c, 1300) offered 
on the 6th January " in honore trium Regum, die Epiphanie, 
vii.?," and on the same day, gold to the value of one florin, " cum 
thure et mirra."^ 

The ceremony is still observed in the English Church, and 
King Edward VII, six hundred years afterwards, on the 
Epiphany of this year, made a similar offering of gold, 
fi'ankincense and myrrh in the Chapel Royal of St. James. 
It is curious to note that when, in 1876, the figures of the 
four Latin Fathers were removed from the north porch of 
the Cathedral to satisfy Protestant susceptibilities, the group 
of the adoration of these three mythical kings was allowed to 
remain. 

Mr. Hope says that the sitting kings seem to be seventeenth 
century copies of images at Wells, but whether or not, they 
seem to have been inspired by the work on the west front of 
that cathedral.' 



» Dr. Rock's Church of our Fathers, vol. iv. 
* See ArchcBologia, vol. lix, part i, plate xxviii. 
2d 
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Recent liscobciics at Mestburg-on-^rgm 
Parish (Efturck. 



By ALFRED HARVEY, M.B. 

{Read January Ylth^ 1908). 

During the progress of some recent repairs at the Parish 
Church of Westbury-on-Trym, it was decided to open up the 
closed Rood Loft staircases, when some interesting discoveries 
were made. 

The staircases are two in number, that on the north occupies 
a square turret attached to the wall of the north aisle of the 
Nave, to the west of the arch leading to the Choir aisle. This 
proved to be of no special interest,, the turret containing the 
usual narrow, dark and inconvenient winding stair which we 
are accustomed to find in Rood staircases. The masonry was 
left rough. 

By the opening of the south staircase, however, some 
interesting features were disclosed. This stair is contained in 
a large turret, or small tower, which has an unusual position, 
namely to the east of the arch which divides the south aisle 
(Parochial Nave) from the south Choir aisle. It forms, in 
fact, a part of this aisle usually known as the Canynges 
Chapel, its masonry being bonded into that of the Chapel, and 
its base mouldings, string course and cornice continuous. As 
the Chapel, the last portion of the Collegiate church to be 
completed, was consecrated by Bishop Alcock, its date is 
approximately fixed by the period during which that prelate 
held the See of Worcester, 1476 — 1486. The turret is in plan 
a rectangle with canted angles, having a width of about nine 
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feet and a projection of six. Externally it presents for notice 
a curious traceried staircase light, only recently brought to 
view by the removal of the concealing ivy, and a large square- 
headed window of two lights above, both on the south face. 
Above the window there is a more modem but still ancient 
sundial. 

Toward the Church, instead of the usual upper and lower 
doors of a Rood stair, a group of three doorways presents 
itself. The lower, by which access to the turret is gained, is 
28 inches above the original level of the Chapel floor. It is 
a narrow opening with a four centred head, and measures 
24 inches in width by 66 inches to the spring of the arch, or 
about 6 feet in all. The second door is a little to the west 
of the first, and is about 12 feet above the floor level. In 
design it is similar to the lower one, and its dimensions are 
almost exactly the same. The third doorway is almost directly 
above the first, being side by side with the middle one, but with 
its cill 33 inches higher. This doorway is shorter and broader 
than the other two, measuring 29 inches in width by 61 inches 
to the spring of the low four-centred arch. The three doorways 
are all similar in character, each having a plain chamfer, 
stopped a little above the cill. The object of the third door 
will become apparent on examining the interior of the turret. 

On passing through the lower door we find ourselves in 
a singularly roomy and commodious staircase, up which a fully 
vested priest could pass without risk to his robes. The stairs 
rise by three short flights, two of three steps each, and the 
upper one of five, with a half-landing at each angle, to a 
small landing, from which a single steep step gave access to the 
Hood Loft. The middle flight is lighted by the traceried 
opening already mentioned. The steps vary from 30 inches to 
32 inches in width. 

The whole of the turret above the staircase forms a small 
but lofty chamber, about 6 feet 6 inches square, but not 
accurately set out. TKe floor of the chamber is 33 inches above 
the level of the upper landing. The whole of the rough walling 
of the staircase and chamber is covered with cement, and the 
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fine ashlar on the side toward the Church has a thin coating 
of fine plaster to form a base for mural colour decoration. 

The chamber is well lighted by a large window high up in 
its south wall, and the north wall presents to our notice twa 
doorways placed side by side 12 inches apart but on different 
levels, that to the east being the higher, with its cill level with 
the floor of the chamber. 

The object of the second door is now apparent. By it 
access was obtained from the staircase to the chamber, by way 
of the Rood Loft from which it would be reached by two or 
three steps. By this means of approach a considerable 
addition was gained to the scanty floor-space of the apartment. 
This northern wall, which is of fine ashlar work has evidently 
been richly adorned with mural painting, which covered the 
jambs and soffits of the doorways. Considerable traces of 
colour remain, including some bright red and green on the 
wall face and more subdued colour within the door arches. I 
have been unable to decipher any subject, but Mr. Hudd 
suggests that the last mentioned painting may represent the 
wings of a series of angels. 

The most interesting detail remains to be noticed. The 
roof of the western portion of the stair and corresponding 
portion of the floor of the chamber is formed by a slab of 
stone, about a yard in length by half a yard in width. This 
contains in the floor of the chamber, and about 7 inches from 
the inner end of the slab, a curious water drain. This consists 
of a circular basin, 11 inches in diameter, having in the middle, 
carved in high relief, a five-leaved rose of large size. The rose 
is perforated by six circular openings, one in the centre and 
one concealed beneath each petal. The under surface of the 
stone is channelled to form the upper half of a drain conduit, 
but there is no sign of the lower half having been completed, 
or of an opening through the wall of the turret to carry off 
the water. The drain is apparently of about the same date as 
the building, but it is a doubtful point whether it was con- 
structed for its present situation, or was originally designed 
for use elsewhere, possibly as the basin of a piscina, and 
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merely utilised here as a paving-stone. The evidence, such as 
it is, seems rather to point to the latter alternative. 

The question now arises, what was the function of this 
small chamber? I think that there can be little doubt that 
it was a vestry or sacristy, in connection with either the parish 
Altar in front of the Screen, or the Altar of the Chapel, more 
probably the former. The size of the chamber, its excellent 
lighting, the presence of the water drain, if indeed the latter 
is not accidental, all points to some such use, as especially does 
the commodiousness and ease of the staircase. The authors 
of English Church Furniture state " that there are perhaps 
only some three or four cases in the whole of England in which 
the stairway to the loft of a parish church is of sufficient size 
to permit the decent ascent of a vested priest, and in each 
of such cases there seems to have been a special reason for 
its width apart from any consideration pertaining to the loft 
itself." In the case in point the special reason may well 
have been to afford access to the vested priest from his vestry 
to the altar. Though the theory that the chief use of the loft 
was to supply a place where the Gospel might be read has been 
abandoned, yet it seems certain that it was so used in some 
conventual and collegiate churches, and it may have been 
the case in the present instance. If this were so it gives an 
additional reason for the communication between vestry and 
loft. 

It is not perhaps without interest that during the short 
space of time which has elapsed since the paragraph I have 
just quoted was penned, an addition to the three or four known 
examples of such staircases has come to light in the parish 
church of one of the authors. 
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{Read Jantiary 17th, 1908). 

According to the particulars given by CoUinaoiL in his 
History of Somerset, the Lyons family became possessed of the 
manor of Long Ashton in succession to the De Alnos, who 
became extinct about the time of Edward I. The Lyons 
family presumably acquired the estate by purchase, and the 
manor was called Ashton Lyons to distinguish it from other 
estates in the same parish, one of which, Ashton Phillips, 
is represented by an interesting house with a chapel of 
Perpendicular date, called at the present time Ashton Lower 
Court, or Lower Court Farm. 

Several members of the family are mentioned by CoUinson, 
these particulars having been probably obtained by him from 
MSS. and documents now fortunately preserved at Ashton Court. 
The family appear to have held the manor for over a century, 
and the last of the Lyons obtained, 15th Eichard II (1391), " a 
Charter of free warren and liberty to enclose and make a 
park of his Manor of Long Ashton." By his wife, Margaret, 
he left no issue, and, to quote Collinson, " all his estates 
descended to Alianore Ilulle, his cousin and next heir." 

Alianore HuUe, in 1454, conveys all her rights in Long 
Ashton to Hichard Choke, and it remains in the Choke family 
for just over fifty years. In 1506 it is sold by Sir John Choke 
to Sir Giles Daubenay ; his son, Henry Daubenay, in 1541 
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conveys it to Sir Thomas Arundel, who, in 1545, sells it to Johu 
Smyth, Esq., the ancestor of the present owners. 

What appears to be the hall of the manor house of the 
Lyons family still exists in the centre of the quadrangular 
group of buildings of various dates that now form Ashton 
Court. From what I could see during a recent visit, the Lyons 
manor-house must have resembled the manor-house at 
Tickenham, near Clevedon, with the hall in the centre, the 
butteries, kitchen, etc., at the lower end, and the " solar " and 
other private rooms at the dais end of the hall. 

This latter seems to have been enlarged and extended in 
Elizabethan days, and the whole is now so surrounded by 
buildings of comparatively modern date as to be almost 
invisible. Collinson refers to the court as ** partly erected by 
the family of Lyons," and adds that ** their arms and devices 
still remain therein." There is, however, at the present time 
nothing in the way of heraldic ornamentation in either stone 
or painted glass that can be ascribed to the Lyons family of 
Long Ashton, although in one of the windows of the principal 
staircase some shields in painted glass exist that include one 
charged with the arms of another family of Lyons — Lyons of 
Whitchurch — ^probably removed from a house, called Lyons 
Court, which is an interesting building, still in excellent 
preservation, a short distance west of Whitchurch church and 
village. 

Collinson, having been Vicar of Long Ashton, had 
exceptionally good opportunities of making a careful survey of 
his church. In his published account of it he refers to the 
arms of the Lyons family as being (1) on the west face of the 
tower; (2) blazoned on the roof of the nave; (3) on a shield 
in painted glass in the east window; (4) as impaled with the 
arms of Choke on one of the shields on the front of Sir Richard 
Choke's tomb ; and (5) as having been found carved on a stone 
lying underneath the slab of Thomas de Lyons, when that 
slab was on one occasion raised. 

The first on this list — ^the shield on the west front of the 
tower — still remains. It is probably known to all here to-night. 
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It is carved in relief on a large stone measuring 2ft. Sin. in 
length, and 1 ft. 2 in. in depth, inserted in the wall of the 
tower immediately over the west window. With the permission 
of the Viear, and with the help of a ladder kindly lent me by 
Mr. Napier, I have been able to make a drawing of it. {^et 
Plate, Fig. 1.) 

The tower is Perpendicular in date, but the lowest stage 
is of carefully dressed ashlar, whereas the walls of the upper 
stages are of rubble. The form of the shield is not by any 
means a late form, and I am inclined to think that much, 
if not the whole, of the walling of the lowest stage of the tower, 
including the stone on which the shield is carved, is material 
from an earlier building, re-used. 

The shield is 11 inches in length, 10 inches across the 
top, and projects | of an inch from the face of the stone on 
which it is carved. The charges, a chevron between three lions 
couchant or dormant (the upper ones placed chevronwise 
respecting), have a projection of about an inch. The whole 
appears to have been very carefully finished, but owing to 
its exposed position, it has suffered much from time and 
weather. 

The second example given by Collinson, the shield on the 
roof of the nave, no longer exists. Parts of the roof are 
ancient, but the majority of the bosses appear to be modem, 
probably dating from 1872, when the church was restored. 

The second diagram (Plate, Fig. 2) is a piece of painted 
glass, now leaded up with other fragments in the window of 
the chancel south of the altar. It is the only piece of heraldic 
glass in the church, and it is of additional value as being the 
only evidence we have of the correct blazoning of the Lyons 
coat of arms. Three shields are given in Collinson's list, the 
third being a shield charged with the arms of Choke quartering 
Lyons. This piece of glass is evidently the third quartering 
of that shield. The arms, as blazoned by Collinson and all 
subsequent writers, Argent, a chevron sable between three lions 
couchant gtUes, is evidently incorrect, as the chevron is very 
clearly shewn as gtUes also. I therefore take this opportunity 
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of correcting a mistake, which has, I think, hitherto escaped 
notice. 

Of the remaining two examples, cited by Collinson, the arms 
on the tomb of Sir Richard Choke have been in recent years 
repainted, and many of the charges have been blazoned 
incorrectly, including the arms of the Choke family itself. 
The eastern-most shield, we need not therefore be surprised to 
find, has now no resemblance to its former state. It appears 
as Argent, three mullets gvles, impaling argent a chevron sable 
between three lions rampant gules. 

The whole of this heraldry on the Choke tomb should in 
fact be carefully and correctly repainted. 

The other instance — the stone found under the slab of 
Thomas de Lyons — is perhaps still under the floor of the 
church, but the slab itself has also disappeared, and all the 
passages in the building are now laid with modern encaustic 
tiles. 

There exists, however, another shield with the arms of 
Lyons (Plate, Fig. li). This is, like the first example, 
carved in stone, and lies with other pieces of worked stone in 
one of the chapels on the south side of the presbytery of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. On inquiry I find that most of these 
fragments were found in 1875 under the floor of the choir. 
The existence of this stone has already been noted by Mr. 
Were, in a paper on " The Heraldry of Tewkesbury Abbey," 
in the Proceedings of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
ArchfiBological Society for 1903 (Vol. xxvi, p. 166), but in a 
footnote he repeats the incorrect blazoning of the coat. The 
stone may, as Mr. Were suggests, have formed part of the side 
of a tomb, or it may have been placed on a stone screen, of 
which there are other instances in the church. There appears 
to be no record of any connection between the Lyons family 
and Tewkesbury Abbey, or of any tomb or monument to that 
family in the church. 

The breadth of the shield is 7 inches, and its length was 
probably about 8^ inches. The lower half, which would be 
a guide to date, is missing, but I would suggest that its date 
2 B 
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is early fifteenth century. The chevron is bevelled ofE slightly 
from the centre to the sides. The two lions couchant above the 
chevron are still in fair preservation, and we also have the 
tips of the tail of the third lion. I find that a William of 
Bristol was Abbot of Tewkesbury in 1420 or 1421, and possibly 
this shield marks some gift by the Lyons family, who held the 
vicarage of Long Ashton from the Prior of Bath, another 
Benedictine house. This is the only clue I can suggest, but 
the stone is interesting, as being one of the few examples left 
to us of this coat, and as shewing some connection between 
the Lyons family and the Abbey of Tewkesbury, which may 
at some future time be explained. 

We now come to the question of the crest of the Lyons 
family. Until recently the only record of this crest was an 
illustration in CoUinson's History of Somerset of the slab which 
formerly covered the tomb of Thomas de Lyons. We are told 
by CoUinson (1791) that " in the body of the church, within 
the memory - of people now living stood a raised tomb, 
containing the reliques of Thomas de Lyons, the founder of 
the church. On the top was a large stone whereon was the 
figure of a man lying in a sideways attitude on a long 
pillow, his head attired in a Janisary's cap, and a lion at his 
feet. Round the verge of the stone was this inscription. Hie 
Jacet Thomas de Lyons Miles, Benedictus Deus Amen." He 
further says : " The raised tomb being removed for the purpose 
of levelling the floor, this stone was placed therein among 
others as a paving stone, and still remains in the middle 
passage between the chancel and the belfry. On turning it up 
some time since, the arms of Lyons were found carved on a 
separate stone underneath." 

It is fortunate that we have the illustration in addition to 
Collinson's description, as it is of course clear from it that 
what he took for the head of Thomas de Lyons, ** attired in a 
Janisary's cap," is, in fact, the crest on a tilting helmet, with 
the mantlings shewing on the other side of the head of the 
effigy. 

But if further evidence were necessary on this point, it 
fortunately exists. 
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A short time ago I had Lady Smyth's kind permission to 
go over the house at Ashton Court, with a view to discovering, 
if possible, some traces of the Lyons coat of arms. Mr. Lewis 
Way, whom I also have to thank for rendering me much 
valuable help, shewed me the various documents to which I 
have already referred, and which he has been instrumental in 
bringing together and preserving. 

The majority of these documents retain their seals, and on 
examining these, I found a small circular impression in green 
wax of a seal of William de Lyons attached to a deed in which 
he grants land in Ashton to a certain Nicholas Saundyrs. The 
date of this deed is 1365, shewing that this William de Lyons 
was an elder brother of Thomas de Lyons, whose tomb we 
have been noticing. He died in 1370 without issue. He and 
his brother, Thomas, who was the last of the family, were 
sons of the Edmund de Lyons who held the parsonage of 
Ashton by lease from John de Irford, Prior of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Bath. 

In the centre of this seal is a very well preserved repre- 
sentation of the arms and crest of the Lyons. (Plate, Fig. 4). 

The crest is evidently intended for a Saracen's head, attired 
in some form of turban, with a curious conical top. The hair 
is shewn long, and below it, lying on the mantling, is what 
appears at first glance to be chain or ring mail, but really a 
plaited pigtail. A similar head, with long flowing hair and a 
narrow peaked cap, occurs on the Bourgchier brass in West- 
minster Abbey, and on a Bourgchier stall-plate at Windsor the 
head has a fine braided pigtail worked in exactly the same 
style as on this seal. 

The head-dress is somewhat similar in Collinson's drawing 
of the Lyons slab, where there also seems to be an indication 
of ornament on the turban, but the example on the seal is 
sufficiently clear to enable us to realise what the crest of the 
family was like. 

The Lyons arms appear also on several of these documents, 
two of which are of special interest. 

On the death of Thomas de Lyons, the estate, as I said 
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at the beginning of this paper, passed, failing issue, to his 
cousin and heir, Alianore Hulle, and she, in 1454, conveyed 
her rights to Bichard Choke, of Stanton Drew. 

To this document is attached her seal, also bearing a shield 
of arms. These arms, on being examined, proved to be three 
escallops quartering the Lyons coat. 

The explanation seems to be that Elianore Hulle's maiden 
name was Malet, and she is described in the deed as cousin 
and heir of Walter Mallet, as well as cousin and heir to 
Thomas de Lyons. She quarters, therefore, on her seal, the 
arms of Mallet (which are Araent, three escallops Or) with the 
arms of Lyons. In a pedigree at Ash ton Court her husband is 
described as John Hulle. In Collinson, however, he is 
described as Sir John Hull, son of Sir Edward Hull. 

We have already seen that in the glass in the east window 
the arms of Choke were quartered with those of Lyons, and 
were impaled with them on the front of Sir Richard Choke's 
tomb. There seems no explanation how the Lyons arms came 
to be quartered and impaled with those of Choke, or by what 
authority they assumed them, but a further curious instance is 
given by a deed of 1506, to which an elaborate seal of John 
Choke is attached. 

In this instance the Choke arms do not appear at all I 
In the first and fourth quarterings are three bars wavy, in the 
second and third are the arms of Lyons. There are, in 
addition, on this seal two lions rampant as supporters and a 
heron's head for a crest. It is a very beautiful composition, 
but heraldically a puzzle. 

At a date we will hope not far distant, these interesting 
documents will be fully deciphered and described. Some 
explanation of di£Bculties and discrepancies in these heraldic 
shields may then be forthcoming. Meanwhile it seems well 
to place on record the existence of examples of a very curious, 
if not unique coat of arms belonging to a family at one time 
of importance in Bristol and its neighbourhood — a family 
compared with whose position we hitherto have known little, 
but of whom we may hope to blow more in the future, when 
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the contents of the documents already referred to are published. 
These, in turn, may give clues to other sources of information, 
and provide a fairly complete history of this, heraldically, very 
interesting family. 

In the south wall of the south aisle of the nave of Long 
Ashton Church, at its west end, is a recess about 1 foot 
in depth, spanned by an arch of depressed form, the 
apex being about 5 ft! 3 in. above the paving. Under- 
neath this and partly projecting into the aisle is a tomb 
about 6 feet in length, with boldly designed plinth and 
cornice mouldings and panelled side and end. The side facing 
the aisle is divided into five panels, four being square and 
the westernmost oblong. At the east end is one panel of 
' oblong form. The square panels have quatrefoils enclosing 

conventional foliage, and the oblong panels have sexfoils, 
t , that at the side having also conventional foliage, while that 

at the east end is filled with a well-carved lion couchant, in 
excellent preservation, with a foliage background. On the 
top slab are the remains of an incised cross standing on a well- 
moulded base. 
1^ This is the tomb referred to by Collinson (Vol. II, p. 302), as 

\ a tomb of the Gatcombe family. From the resemblance how- 

.' ever, of the lion couchant to those on the west face of the 

tower, and the other examples illustrated, it appears more 
probable that it was originally a tomb of the Lyons family. 
The uneven arrangement of the panels and the doubling of the 
upright moulding between the second and third panel from the 
east are curious, and the whole has the appearance of having 
been " made up " to suit its present position. Part of the 
arch, the whole of the jamb and the wall at the back are 
modem, and the top slab has been repaired at both ends. 
The illustration shews this interesting tomb as seen from the 
aisle, with the lion couchant in the end panel. 
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S Quspute ober a $artS'.8BaU in Bristol, tem|i. 
SDlnarD ir, il.lB. 1482. 

Bt ALFRED E. HUDD, F.S.A., Hon. Sbcbetabt. 

{Read May 21rf, 1908). 

Among the numerous ancient deeds and documents preserved 
in the vestry of the old parish church of All Hallowes, now 
generally called All Saints, in the city of Bristol, which by 
the kind permission of the Wardens, Mr. John Curtis and Mr. 
Carpenter, I have been allowed to examine, is one relating to 
an Arbitration by the Mayor and some of the chief men of 
Bristowe, more than four hundred years ago, in a dispute 
between two worthy dwellers in High Street over a wall dividing 
their properties. It is chiefly interesting because it is written 
in English, and English of that period is not much in evidence 
except in the early works printed by Caxton,^ a few years 
before and after the date of this deed. 

The wall in dispute seems to have been situate not far 
from the present church. Of the " parties " we know little. 
** John Hawkes, of Bristowe, merchant," was Sheriff in 1463-4, 
Mayor, 1471-2. ** Thomas Baker, otherwise called Spycer, 
grocer,'' was probably the Bailiff of 1482-3 and Sheriff of 1489-90, 
recorded in the lists as Thomas Spicer, or Spycer. Surnames in 
Bristol were vers- unsettled at that period, as remarked by 

* The Recuyell of the //istoryes of 7Voye was printed in 1474, 
eight years before the date of this document, and the Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, the first book printed in England, was 
published in 1477. 
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Latimer,^ and many merchants and townsmen were known by 
two or more names. Thus John Gotorest, the Bailiff for 
1339-40, is called in several contemporary deeds John le Spicer, 
and in a St. John^s deed a certain " Stephen de Paris " is 
said to be known in Bristol as " Tourtle." John George, the 
Bailiff of 1457-8 and Sheriff of 1465-6, is called " John Gierke " 
in several contemporary deeds, possibly because he was able to 
write. John Jones, Bailiff in 1495-6, evidently a Welshman, 
is also called John Morgan. ^ 

" This Indenture Witnesseth that where there was 
variannce and discorde between John llawkes, of Bristowe, 
marchant, of the one parte, and Thomas Baker, otherwise 
called Thomas Spycer, of the same. Grocer, of thot other pte., 
of and upon a myddle pane^ of a certeyn Walle standing in 
the high strete of Bristowe, bitwene a Tenement of the saide 
John Hawkes, on the north side, and the newe Ten™* of the 
saide Thomas Spicer's, on the south side, whyche medyll pane 
of the saide wall so beeing in variannce stretchith hymself 
estwarde from a certeyn coigne that is in the forsed hole walle 
xlv fote fro' the seide high strete, and the saide medyll pane 
conteyneth in length, from the forseid coigne estwarde, xxxv 
fote & di* enche Whiche variannce and discorde, by aggrement 
of bothe the saide pties, was putt upon us Robert Strange, 
Maire of Bristowe, John Eaterfield, Shirif of the same, John 
Bagod, Edmonde Westcotte, William Woddington and William 

* See his paper in the Transactions of the Bristol and Glos. Arch. 
Society, vol. xxvi, on " The Maire of Bristol, His Kalendar, etc., 
collated with Contemporary MS8.," a valuable contribution to 
Bristol history, which is not ao well known as it should be. 

2./&wf., p. 134. 

3 " Pane " is thus described in Parker^s Glossary, fourth edition, 
p. 267 : — " Pane, Fr. Pan : an old term formerly used in refei-ence 
to various parts of buildings, such as the sides of a tower, turret, 
etc., which were said to be so many panes, according to the number 
of their sides. It was sometimes synonymous with the term 
panel." 

* " di enche,*' half an inch. 
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Tokett of the same Towne, and the said ptie* bounde eidr of 
theid to other by these final obligations m p. li. a yere to stande 
and abide at the awarde ordenefice and Jugement of us the 
forseide Maire, Shiref, John, Edmoiid, William and William, 
as indifferent arbitratours betwene the seid pties. chosen in 
this behalf. Wherupon we, the saide Maire, Shiref and others 
afore rehersed takying upon us the charge of the saide Awarde 
and Arbitremeut heyreng and seeug the reasons and evidences 
of both the forseid pties, After oure resonable understonding 
in the premesis to pease and appease all varyannce that the 
same pties have hadd and hath by reason of the saide point 
of Walle. We Deere, ordeigne and Awarde bytwene the same 
pties. in maner and forme folowyng . ffirst we decree, Juge, 
ordeigne and Awarde that the same myddell part of walle of 
xxxv fote & di enche (half an inch) as he standeth in length 
and brede be fro hensforth pai*table bytwene the saide pties. 
That is to sey the saide John Hawkes his heires and his 
Assignees shal have and holde posseese and enjoye that one 
half of the saide pane of walle for evermore. And the saide 
Thomas Spycer his heirs and his assignees shall have & holde 
possesse and enjoye that other half of the same pane of walle 
for evermore. Item we decree, Juge, ordeigne and Awarde 
that the same Thomas Spycer his heyres & his Assignees shall 
have holde possess and enjoy fro hensforth all suche possessions 
and easement of Tymbre Gorbellis stones and all other thinges 
that he hath in al the seid medyll pane of walle, as well 
in the parte of the saide John Hawkes as in his owne parte. 
In suchewise as he hath it nowe at this tyme the day of 
makyng of this oure present awarde. And the same possessions 
and easements so to contynewe w^oute eny lett pturbannce or 
interupcion of the saide John Hawkes his heires or his assignees 
for evirmore. Item we decree, ordeigne, juge and awarde that 
the forseid John Hawkes his heires and his assignees shall 
have and holde possesse & enjoy in the same medill pane of 
walle all such possessions and easements of corbellis, tymbre, 
stones and all other thynges as half the same walle will soffice 
in his side. Item we Decree ordeigne Juge and awarde that 
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nother the 8aide John Hawkes on his side nother the saide 

Thomas Spicer on his side ne none of their heyres ne their 

assignees at no tyme hensforth shal not mynyssh nor do to 

be mynysshed nor make less nother narrowen ne thynnererd 

the seide medel pane of walle by wey of undremynyng, hewyng, 

makyng of arches, or otherwise w*houte thaggrement & 

assenting of bothe pties partenant of the seid walle for the tyme 

beeing. Item we decree ordeigne juge and awarde that 

almande of reparacions of the seid pane of medill walle, ' or 

newe makyng of the same as shal be requisite & necessary at 

any time fro hensforth that it be eqally borne & paid the costez 

of the same, pounde and pounde like bytwene the saide pties 

their heires & their assignees at al tymes hereafter. In 

WiTNESSE of the which our arbitrement and ordennce with 

other thynges that shal be by us the seid arbitrators shewed, 

decreed and awarded by mouthe. In p^sence of the forseid 

pties aswel the seal of Office of the Mairealtie of the town of 

Bristowe as the seals of us the forseid arbitrators to this our 

p'oent writyng been y sett. Teven at bristow forseid the iiij*^ 

Day of Decembre In the xxij*^ yere of the reigne of our 

soveraigne lorde kyng Edward the £Eourth." 

W™ Wo- Willm. 

The Mayer. Shiref. Bagod. Westcot. dington. Tokett. 




The document, which is beautifully written upon a sheet of 
vellum, retains portions of five of the six seals, on red wax, 
which were originally attached to it. 

(i). The second official seal of the Bristol mayoralty, 
bearing a ship issuing from the water-gate, a banner charged 
with the arms of France and England at the prow, and the 
letter " B " in the field, inscribed above " The mayer." On 
the back of this official seal is the private seal of the Mayor, 
consisting of a lion couchant or rather dormant, his head 
resting on his fore-paws. Over his back is the letter "H," 
to the left of which is an "R," and to the right the lion's 
2p 
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tail forms something like the letter " S " — ^probably for Robert 
Strange, haberdasher or hooper (we do not know his business). 
Robert Strange, or Straunge, was BailifE in 1461-2, Sheriff in 
1468-9, and was three times Mayor of Bristol, in 1474-5, 1482-3, 
and 1489-90. In the last year of his office, King Henry VII, 
accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, came to Bristol, where 
" he had a benevolence of eighteen hundred pounds," and 
according to one of the quaint old Bristol Calendars "the 
Commons were made to pay twenty phillings for every one of 
them that was worth twenty pounds, because their wives went 
so sumptuously apparelled."^ Robert Strange died 1491. " This 
maior built St. John's Almeshouse, and lieth in St. John's 
Church-yard with his wife, in a monument of freestone, nere 
the said Almeshouse."^ 

(ii). The seal of " the Shiref," as it is labelled, has left 
but a small fragment, apparently of the unknown merchant's 
mark of John Esterfield, who was Bailiif in 1471-2, Sheriff in 
1482-3, and Mayor in 1494-5. He is frequently mentioned in 
Bristol wills and documents, and the will of his wife, Maud, 
made " by leave of her husband " in July, 1491, is printed by 
Wadley.3 She appears to have twice married, as she leaves 
legacies both "to son John Esterfeld the younger" and "to 
son William Rogers," among the things left to the last- 
named being " twelve dishes and twelve amber salt-cellars."* 

(iii). The seal of " John Bagod " has entirely gone. He 

1 Evans, Chron, Hist,, p. 123. 

« Ibid, p. 123, 179-80. 

« Brutol WUh, p. 177. 

* Evans' Chron, HisLy p. 124, records under the year 1491 : — 
"Maud Easterfield gave a ring to the image of our Lady in the 
North Porch of St. Mary RedcliflF," and he adds in a footnote: — 
"This lady was probably the wife of John Easterfield, Mayor in 
1487, and mother of Harry Easterfield, Mayor in 1494." But 
the Mayor of 1494 was John Easterfield, or Esterfeld, and we 
know nothing of any member of the family named "Harry." 
There was a son named John, named in his mother's will, as 
above. 
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was Bailiff in 1455-6, Sheriff in 1458-9, and Mayor in 1476-7. 
In a Braikenridge deed of August, 1477, he is described as 
** Mayor of the Staple," and in one of September, 1482, as John 
Bagotte, Alderman. He had a house '^ on the Key."^ 

(iv). The seal of " Edmund Westcot" has left only a small 
fragment. He was Bailiff in 1465-6, Sheriff in 1473-4, and 
Mayor in 1479-80 and in 1485-6. He died during his second 
year of office (Latimer, Transactions of the Bristol and Glos. 
ArchcBological Society, xxvi, 133). He married first Margaret, 
daughter of William Pavy, the elder, merchant of Bristol,^ 
and secondly Agnes, daughter of John Shipward, of St. 
Stephen, Bristol.^ 

(v). The seal of " W. Wodington " bears a favourite device 
of the period, " a pelican in her piety," the bird standing above 
her nest, feeding the young with her own blood. William 
Wodington, or Woodington, was Sheriff in 1460-1 and in 
1471-2, Mayor in 1480-1. He was probably a son of the 
" William Wodington, of Kerdyf in Wales," mentioned in the 
will of Edward Rede, of Bristol, in May, 1436. He is named as 
executor to the will of Wm. Coder, or Codder, merchant, in 
1473, and in that of William Hotton, merchant, in September, 
1474.* 

(vi). The seal of "Will"^ Tokett," or Tuckett, bears his 
merchant mark, on a squared shield two bars with a bend, the 
upper bar charged with a ring, and the bend charged with a 
loop. William Toket, or Tuckett, was Bailiff in 1470-1, Sheriff 
in 1480-1, Mayor in 1491-2. 

It will thus be seen that although the matter in dispute 
appears to have been a somewhat trivial one, the arbitrators 
chosen to settle the affair were goodly citizens, men of renown, 
at least locally, who had all of them in turn filled the offices 
of Sheriff and of Mayor of their native town. 

^ Bristol WiUs, p. 161. 

« Bristol WUls, p. 132. 

» Bristol Wills, p. 161. 

* Bristol Wills, pp. 149 and 156. 
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licences cirantei bg the Itehops of girigtol 

to piactittonerB in Jftcbicinc anb 

(Snivels. 



By the right REV. THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. F.S.A., Prksidbnt. 



(Read May 2l8t, 1908). 

Last March, Mr. Eeginald Thorold, of Chalet Thorold, 
Biarritz, asked me to go through some of his title deeds. His 
grandmother was the heiress of the Baugh family, and several 
of the deeds related to property in Bristol. A small parcel 
tied up by itself was marked on the outside " Mr. Edmond 
Tucker's Indentures and Freedom of Bristoll.*' The parcel 
contained the freedom document, dated 11th January, 1702, 
when William Lewis was Mayor and Abraham Elton and 
Christopher Shuter were Sheriffs; the indenture of appren- 
ticeship of Edmond Tucker to John Cecill, Apothecary of 
Bristol,^ the date being lost; two indentures of apprenticeship 
of Edmond Tucker, Junior, to his father, Edmond Tucker, 
Fharmacopist, dated 4th April, 1094; and a licence graiited 
by Henry Jones, Vicar General of Guy Carleton, Bishop of 
Bristol, to Edmund Tucker, to practise the arts of medicine 
and surgery in the city and diocese of Bristol, dated 
3rd November, 1672. It would appear that the indenture of 
apprenticeship of Edmond Tucker to John Cecill must have 

* This includes the clause — "Matrimony, hee shall not nor 
will, contract, nor doe or committ any act or thing wilfully or 
willingly, whereby the said John Cecill shall or may be deprived 
of his service att any time dureing the said terme." 
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been dated some considerable number of years before the licence 
of 1672, and that the freedom of the city of Bristol, dated in 
1702, refers to Edmond Tucker, the son of the Edmond Tucker 
thereby apprenticed, so that we have three generations of 
Bristol apothecaries in these documents. 

Mr. Thorold very kindly gave me this interesting little 
parcel and I now show the contents. 

The licence to practise in the city and diocese of Bristol 
is a parchment document lOJ inches by 5f inches. It bears 
the seal of the Vicar General of the Diocese which is still in 
use. The licence was originally made out for exercising the 
art of medicine. In each case where the word " medicine " 
occurs, the words ** and surgery " were inserted above the line, 
and wherever the word " art" occurs it is altered into " arts." 
Whether this had anything to do with the controversy spoken 
of in the quotation from Latimer, which will follow, cannot 
be determined with certainty; but inasmuch as this licence 
is dated 1672, and the controversy which Latimer speaks of 
occurred in 1670 and apparently related only to chirurgeons, 
it seems worth while to suggest the possibility that the original 
form of the licence was conditioned by the aggressive action 
of the municipality, and that bolder counsels prevailed before 
the licence was actually put into the hands of Edmond Tucker. 
The licence runs as follows, the few abbreviations being 
extended : — 

Universis et singulis Christi fidelibus has literas nostras 
testimoniales visuris lecturis vel audituris Uenricus Jones 
Legum Doctor reverendi in Christo patris ac Domini Domini 
Guidonis Episcopi Bristoir Vicarius in Spiritualibus Generalis 
etc : salutem in salutifero. Universitati vestrsB innotescimus 
pariter et significamus et notitiam deducimus ac deduci 
volumus per presentes Quod tum ex Relatione fide digna 
accepimus Edmundum Tucker de civitate et diocesi BristoU' 
in arte sive facultate medicineB et chirurgiee per non modicum 
tempus fuisse et esse versatum multisque de salute de sanitate 
corporis fere desperatis (Deo omnipotente auxiliante) subvenisse 
et sanasse nee non in artibus predictis multorum peritorum 
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laudabili testimonio pro diligentia industria scientia experientia 
et fidelitate circa curas quas susceperit peragendas in iisdem 
artibuB commendatum atque ex Scientia et experientia nostris 
idoneum habilem expertum et approbatum esse invenimus. 
Ad practicandum igitur et exercendum easdem artes sive 
facultates medicinse et chirurgise predictas in et per totam 
Civitatem et Diocesem predictas (ex causis prelibatis et aliis 
noB in hac parte specialiter moventibus) quantum in nobis est 
admittimus Licentiamus et approbamus eidemque Edmundo 
Tucker potestatem et facultatem generalem et specialem 
quantum in nobis est et per statuta et leges huius Incliti Eegni 
AngliaB liceat benigne concedimus et impertimur per presentes. 
In cuius Bei testimonium sigillum officii nostri quo in hac 
parte utimur presentibus apponi fecimus. Datum tertio die 
mensis Xovembris annoque Domini 1G72. Edvardus Pownall 
Registrarius. 

Heneicus (seal) Jones. 




The records of the bishopric were destioyed at the burning 
of the Palace in the Bristol riots of 1831, an escapade which 
cost the city £6,000, and is now — and for ever — costing the 
bishopric of Gloucester £200 a year. My Registrar has, how- 
ever, found the original of the following petition : — 

"To the Rev^ Carew Reynell, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Bristol." (Chancellor 1727 to 1745). 

"The humble Petition of John Craighton, Practitioner in 
Physic and Surgery. 

Humbly Sheweth 

That yo'^ Petit"^ hath been a Practitioner in Physick and 
Surgery these Thirty years and upwards in which Professions 
he hath gain'd great Skill and Understanding and as such 
hath many years practiced on board his Majesty's Ships of 
Warr and in his Majesty's Army but your Petit' having no 
Lycence or Faculty for practiceing the same within this Diocess 
of Bristol. 
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Your Petit' therefore humbly prays you will be pleased 

to grant him a Lycence or Faculty for that Purpose. 

And he shall ever pray/' etc. 

"John Ceaighton." 

We can carry the practice of licensing by the Vicar General 
of the Bishop of Bristol a step further, to the time of William 
Carey, the successor of Carew Reynell. Latimer (Annals of 
Bristol in the Eighteenth Century^ p. 258) has the following 
paragraph : — 

" In the archives of the Bristol Consistory Court is a 
curious document, dated November 18th, 1745, signed by the 
Rev. William Cary, vicar-general of the bishopric, granting 
permission to John Coopey to practise medicine in the city, 
deanery, and diocese. The " faculty " professes to be granted 
in consequence of Coopey's lengthy knowledge of medicine, 
and of the proof of his skill offered in his tract on diabetes. 
The ecclesiastical authorities claimed the right of issuing 
licenses of this character, and in 1670 the Chancellor of this 
diocese attempted to force all the " chirurgeons " of the city 
to take out a license from him to practise ; but the Corporation 
forbade their compliance, and undertook to defend them against 
the clerical aggressor, who discreetly abandoned his pre- 
tensions." 

Let us now look into these "pretensions," and see if they 
had any basis. It will have been noticed that in 1672 the 
Bishop's official uses the expression " so far as in us lies and 
as by the statutes and laws of this illustrious realm of England 
we may." That does not look like a clerical pretension or 
aggression. We may note, in passing, that Dr. Reynell's 
licence, if granted after 1738, and certainly Mr. Carey's licence 
to John Coopey, ran in the name of the Right Reverend Joseph 
Butler, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, of whom the world has heard. 

In the third year of King Henry VIII, the following Act 
(cap. 11) was passed : — 

" An act for the appointing of physicians and surgeons. 

" To the king our sovereign lord, and to all the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parlia- 
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ment assembled. Forasmuch as the science and cunning ol 
physic and surgery (to the perfect knowledge whereof be 
requisite both great learning and ripe experience) is daily 
within this realm exercised by a great multitude of ignorant 
persons, of whom the greater part have no manner of insight 
in the same, nor in any other kind of learning ; some also can 
no letters on the book, so far forth, that common artificers, 
as smiths, weavers, and women, boldly and accustomably take 
upon them great cures, and things of great difiiculty, in the 
which they partly use sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply 
such medicines unto the disease as be very noious, and nothing 
meet therefore, to the high displeasure of God, great infamy 
to the faculty, and the grievous hurt, damage, and destruction 
of many of the king's liege people, most especially of them that 
cannot discern the uncunning from the cunning : be it therefore 
(to the surety and comfort of all manner people) by the authority 
of this present parliament enacted, that no person within the 
city of London^ nor within seven miles of the same, take upon 
him to exercise and occupy as a physician or surgeon, except 
he be first examined, approved, and admitted by the bishop 
of London^ or by the dean of Paids for the time being, calling 
to him or them four doctors of physic, and for surgery other 
expert persons in that faculty, and for the first examination 
such as they shall think convenient, and afterward alway four 
of them that have been so approved, upon the pain of forfeiture 
for every month that they do occupy as physicians or surgeons, 
not admitted nor examined after the tenor of this act, of five 
pounds to be employed the one half thereof to the use of 
our sovereign lord the king, and the other half thereof to 
any person that will sue for it by action of debt, in which no 
wager of law nor protection shall be allowed. 

" II. And over this, that no person out of the said city, 
and precinct of seven miles of the same, except he have been 
(as is aforesaid) approved in the same, take upon him to 
exercise and occupy as a physician or surgeon, in any diocese 
within this realm, but if he be first examined and approved 
by the bishop of the same diocese, or, he being out of the 
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diocese, by his vicar general ; either of them calling to them 
such expert persons in the said faculties, as their discretion 
shall think convenient, and giving their lefters testimonials 
under their seal to him that they shall so approve, upon like 
pain to them that occupy the contrary to this act (as is above- 
said) to be levied and employed after the form before 
expressed." 

The burden of having medical students examined for an 
initial licence to practice medicine was removed from the 
shoulders of the bishops by an Act eleven years later, 14 and 
15 Henry VIII, cap. 6. This "enacted that no person from 
henceforth be suffered to exercise or practise in physic 
throughout England until such time as he be examined at 
London by the said President (of the College of Physicians) 
and three of the said electors, etc." But this later Act did not 
otherwise touch the former Act, and the bishops were left as 
the legally appointed authorities for allowing persons to 
practice medicine or surgery within the limits of their dioceses. 

Thus the municipal authorities were the aggressors in 1670, 
and the Yicar General was not, as Latimer calls him, a 
" clerical aggressor." And however much the civic officers may 
have endeavoured to incite chirurgeons not to apply for these 
licences, the practitioners continued to apply for them, and 
the bishops by their vicars general continued to grant them. 
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Wxt giristol Portrait of ^Sebastian (Eabot. 

By alderman W. E. BARKER, J.P. 



{Read May 2lst, 1908). 

In the year 1897, the portrait which is the subject of this 
paper was presented to the Bristol Museum, and the following 
inscription was placed upon it: — 

" Sebastian Cabot, 

" Presented by Alderman Francis F. Fox. 

" Copy of the original, which was destroyed by fire." 

It was then hung in the Reference Library, which at the 
time was attached to the Museum, and there it remained until 
the removal of the Library to the new central building and the 
erection of the present Art Gallery, when it was placed amongst 
the pictures belonging to the Corporation. 

There being, as far as we have any information, no 
authentic portrait of John Cabot in existence, that of his 
famous son, Sebastian, who for centuries was wrongly 
looked upon as the actual discoverer of Xprth America, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, must necessarily be 
regarded with much interest Evans, in his Chronological 
Outline of the History of Bristol, gets over the confusion between 
the father and the son by saying that '' on St. John's Day, John 
Sebastian Cabot discovered Newfoundland." He cleverly gives 
the individual both names, thus settling the question as between 
the two men. Sebastian appears to have been looked upon as 
the discoverer in America itself, and there certain copies of a 
known portrait of him were painted which acquired great local 
significance. These will be more particularly referred to here- 
after. 

It is only of late years, and as the result of the study of 
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ancient historical documents, that this error has been corrected ; 
but still, an abiding interest gathers round the portrait of one 
who must have been in some way and measure connected with 
the great event of the fifteenth century, and who, whatever may 
have been his faults, lived to occupy a foremost position in the 
great enterprises of the first half of the following century. 

It is well known that the original portrait of Sebastian 
Cabot, the copies of which were made at a comparatively late 
period, was discovered by Mr. C. J. Harford, at Slains Castle, 
near Aberdeen, the residence of Lord Errol, in 1792; that it 
afterwards came into the possession of Mr. Harford ; and that 
after his death it was sold by his representatives or successors 
to an American gentleman named Mr. Richard Biddle, who 
became Sebastian Cabot's historian, for the large sum of five 
hundred guineas. This was probably done, under the twofold 
misapprehension that the portrait was painted by Holbein and 
that it represented the actual discoverer of North America. 
However that may have been, the picture, which is said to have 
been in the possession of Mr. Harford's representatives in the 
year 1832, was sold about that time and was removed to the 
residence of the purchaser at Pittsburg in Philadelphia, where 
it is said to have been destroyed in a disastrous fire, in the year 
1845. 

Previous to that, however, a beautiful engraving of it had 
been executed for the Rev. Samuel Seyer's Memoirs of Bristol 
(1824), and after it reached America two copies of it in oils 
are known to have been made. These copies are still in 
existence — one in the gallery of the Historical Society of New 
York, and the other in the gallery of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society of Boston. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. 
Henry Lea, of Boston, photographs of these two copies were 
obtained, in order that inquiries might be continued. 

It must be at ouce admitted that there is a mystery about 
the third copy which is now in our Bristol Art Gallery, and it 
is the object of this paper to clear up that mystery as far aa 
possible, the plain fact being that, while the existence of the 
two copies was unquestioned from the time they were painted, 
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the existence of the third copy was unknown to us until it 
suddenly appeared in our midst. 

The circumstances under which it so appeared were not 
inappropriate. The four hundredth anniversary of the great 
discovery had come round ; Bristol was sending a delegation to 
take part in the celebrations at Halifax, in Nova Scotia ; and 
the imposing tower on the summit of Brandon Hill had been 
projected to emphasise the part which Bristol had taken in the 
great achievement. The public interest thus locally aroused 
led to the picture being sent to Bristol in the hope that it would 
be purchased for the benefit of the city, which, indeed, it was 
by our fellow-citizen, Mr. Francis F. Fox. 

Under these very unusual circumstances, the object must 
be to trace as far as possible the history of this particulad 
portrait, and to ascertain upon what grounds it may fairly be 
considered to be a third copy of the original painting destroyed 
by fire. 

In the absence of that original, any comparison of the 
details of the picture must be made, in the first place, with 
Ihe engraved reproduction, and then with the other acknow- 
ledged copies. 

In carrying out a comparison with Rawle's engraving which 
appears in Seyer, some allowance must, of course, be made for 
apparent differences between the engraving and the copies of 
the picture in oils, because the two processes are entirely 
different in their nature, and have different claims upon the 
artists concerned. But even if this be recognised, it will be 
allowed that there is a remarkable resemblance between what 
may now be called the Bristol copy and the engraving of the 
original. Four different points here invite attention — ^first, the 
expression of the face; second, the hang of the chain which 
belonged to Sebastian's office as Governor of the Merchant 
Adventurers of London (1553) ; third, the position of the hands ; 
and, fourth, the articles on the table. It will be found that, 
whether these points are regarded singly or together, the 
resemblance is more exact in the case of the Bristol copy than 
in that of the other acknowledged copies. The question may 
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arise whether under these circumstances it is a copy of the 
engraving rather than of the painting. But that can hardly 
be the case, because, while the artist has been chiefly 
concerned with the production of a faithful portrait of the 
man, the inscription and motto which are shown in the upper 
part of the engraving are altogether omitted from this copy of 
the painting. 

Coming now to a similar comparison of the Bristol copy 
with those at New York and Boston, it will be found that the 
two latter differ so much from each other that they cannot 
have been produced by the same hand, and that therefore they 
must be compared separately with the Bristol copy. Taking 
the Boston copy first, because it is manifestly superior as a 
picture, and more correct as regards its detail, it will be 
apparent that in relation to the four points mentioned above 
there is little difference between the Bristol and Boston copies 
as regards the expression of the face and the hang of the chain. 
The position of the right hand is the same, but the left 
hand in the Bristol copy is a little less spread. The 
Boston copy is evidently now verj^ dark in tone, whatever 
it may once have been, and therefore it would hardly be fair 
to compare the articles which are on the table, and are in 
deepest shadow, with the same details in another copy. 

It has been mentioned that there is a great difference 
between the two American copies, and as the Bristol copy 
comes nearest to that of Boston, it follows that the differences 
between the copies of Bristol and New York must be con- 
siderable. As far as one can judge, there is less animation in 
the features, while the hair and beard are more formally 
arranged in the New York version. Also the chain hangs 
more irregularly, the hands are differently posed, there is the 
same absence of the hour-glass as in the Boston portrait, and 
the light falls differently on the orb. It may also be mentioned 
that the lettering of the inscription on the New York copy, 
which is entirely absent from the Bristol copy, is much inferior 
to that of Boston. 

Having now the three copies practically before us, to what 
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conclusions, so far, are we ledP It is seen that they all three 
differ more or less in matters of detail; therefore that need 
not tell against the genuineness of any. The apparent age and 
appearance of the Bristol copy, which is unsigned and undated, 
is not inconsistent with the idea of its being contemporary with 
the others, especially as it was somewhat damaged when first 
seen by us; while from a comparison all round there can be 
no question as to the substantial faithfulness of the Bristol 
portrait. The general conclusion, therefore, is that on the 
merits the third portrait is as much entitled to be considered 
a copy of the original as either of the other two. 

But beyond these speculative reasons, what documentary 
grounds are there for supposing that a third copy was painted, 
and how came this particular portrait to be put forward as 
such? 

Several Cabot questions are discussed in Notti and QuerieSy 
but the references there throw no light on the question of a 
third copy. They are chiefly concerned with the birthplace 
of Sebastian, and the story of his original portrait. One 
reference is clearly misleading, in which it is stated his portrait 
was in the possession of the Mayor and Corporation of Bristol 
in 1839. No such portrait is known to have been in the 
possession of the civic authorities at that time. I am aware 
that in several of our documents the statement that the Bristol 
Corporation possessed a copy is made ; but Mr. William George 
knew nothing of it, nor apparently does anyone else. Perhaps 
this arose from confusion as to the ownership of the original. 

If we turn to Mr. Winship's exhaustive Cabot Bibliography^ 
which was published at New York in 1900, we find it there 
stated that " three copies of the portrait were made before its 
loss, by John Chapman, for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for the New York Historical Society, and for the 
Mayor and Corporation of Bristol, England." Mr. Winship 
qualified this in correspondence with the writer by explaining 
that he did not mean to give the impression that the Bristol 
copy was painted like one or both of the others by John G. 
Chapman, and he confesses that, in reply to letters written to 
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Bristol, he could get no information about the supposed Bristol 
copy to which he refers. 

Similarly, in the most recently published book on the subject, 
John and Sebastian Cabot, in the " Builders of Greater Britain " 
Series, by C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., it is stated in a note, 
after referring at considerable length to the Harford original : 
" It has also been copied for the gallaries of the Massachusetts 
and New York Historical Societies, and for the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bristol, in 1839." 

It is true that Mr. William George, in his paper in the 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, refers to only one copy — that at Boston — and that in 
his correspondence afterwards he speaks of only two ; but this 
only shows that no third copy was known in Bristol, and not 
that there was no such copy in existence. For when he saw 
the Bristol copy he at once acknowledged its genuineness as 
a third. 

In the endeavour to obtain confirmation of the statement 
that a third copy was painted, and to settle, if possible, the 
question as to whether the Bristol copy had at last come 
home, inquiries were made, first of the London owner from 
whom it was purchased, and then concerning the New York 
owner in whose possession it was originally. 

As already stated, the picture was brought under the notice 
of the Bristol Museum authorities at the time when the 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
North America by John Cabot caused a great deal of interest 
to be concentrated upon everything connected with that great 
event. Probably it was still thought by some that Sebastian 
was the discoverer, and although that was proved to be incorrect, 
it was rightly concluded that Bristol would desire to have a 
copy of his portrait. The picture was therefore sent down for 
inspection by a well-known London dealer, who stated that it 
had been in his possession '' a great many years." Further 
inquiries elicited the more exact information that it was '' over 
a quarter of a century" since the picture came into his 
possession, that it was obtained through a Mrs. Herring, widow 
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of Mr. James Herring, who was understood to have been Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of New York, and 
that at the time of the picture being offered to Bristol Mrs. 
Herring had been dead twenty years. 

This naturally led to inquiry being made of the Masonic 
authorities at New York, and important letters from the present 
Grand Secretary, and from one who had formerly filled the 
office, in the most obliging manner, gave the following par- 
ticulars : — The James Herring in question was Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of New York from 1826 to 1846. He was a 
portrait-painter by profession, and had no other means of 
support than that of his brush. He died in Paris in 1867. His 
widow (second wife) came into possession of his effects, and 
was known to have afterwards resided in London, England. 
She is also known to have been in indifferent circumstances, 
because an appeal for assistance on her behalf was made to the 
Masons of New York. In addition to this information about 
James Herring and his widow, it was also stated that there was 
a son named Frederick W. Herring, who was also a portrait- 
painter by profession, and who would, no doubt, have been able 
to give some information about the portrait but that he unfor- 
tunately died two years before these inquiries began to be 
made. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, and observing 
the consistency of the dates, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this third copy of the portrait was made by James Herring 
himself ; that its existence as a third copy, which was probably 
intended for the Bristol Corporation, was known to Herring's 
contemporaries ; that it was brought to England by his widow, 
who parted with it in her time of need ; that the dealer who 
purchased it retained it for a long period ; and that the Cabot 
celebration of 1897 was the occasion of its being sent down to 
Bristol, the port from which the " Matthew " sailed on its 
eventful voyage across the Atlantic. Happily, it fell into the 
hands of one of our own enlightened and generous citizens, by 
whom it was presented to the city, and through his generosity 
it has now found a place in our Municipal Art Gallery. 
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MEETING, NOVEMBER 7th, 1907. 

The Hight Rev. the Bishop of Bristol, President, 
IN the Chair. 

The 112th General Meeting of the Club was held, by kind 
invitation of the President, at the Bishop's Palace, Bristol, and 
was well attended, thirty-one members and friends being 
present. 

The President exhibited a fourteenth century Music Book, 
or Temporale, formerly belonging to Bristol Cathedral, 
probably shortly after the conversion of St. Augustine's Abbey 
into a cathedral by Henry VIII ; and showed on a screen an 
excellent series of photographic slides of the beautiful initial 
letters and other details of the unique volume now in his Lord- 
ship's possession, of the history and nature of which the Bishop 
gave an interesting account. His paper is printed at pages 
103—171, with illustrations (Plates XVIII and XIX). 

Dr. Alfred Fryer, Ph.D., F.S.A., exhibited a photograph of 
a fine Cresset-stone, with thirty-six cups, which had recently 
been restored to Brecon Priory Church. It is perhaps the finest 
Cresset-stone now existing in the kingdom. The paper is 
printed at pages 172 and 173, with an illustration (Plate XX). 

Dr. Fiyer also exhibited some photographic slides, taken 
by himself, of a very curious old Carved Oak Table from 
Ireland, respecting which he read a paper, which is printed 
at pages 174 — 179, and illustrated on Plate XXI. The 
carvings are of a religious nature, chiefly subjects from the 
Old Testament, and are very roughly executed. Dr. Fryer 
2h 
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thought it might have been used as a Credence Table, but the 
President, Dr. Harvey, and other members thought it was of 
later date than the author suggested, and that it may not have 
come from a church. 

The Rev. Charles S. Taylor, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Banwell, 
Somerset, gave an account of some ancient stained glass 
windows in his church, of which excellent photographic slides 
had been prepared by Mr. William Moline, and were exhibited 
on the screen. The subjects were mostly from the history of 
Tobias. The old glass in the Vestry windows was brought 
from Belguim by the Rev. W. II. Turner, about 1855. 
According to the Rev. H. Pentin, Vicar of Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, who sent an account of the glass to the Banwdl Parish 
Magazine (February, 1908), the two square subjects in the 
East Window date from about 1510, and the six roundels in 
the North Window from about 1530. It is all, therefore, of 
pre-Reformation date. The two lowest roundels in the North 
Window and the two square subjects in the East Window form 
a connected story from the history of Tobit. The Rev. C. S. 
Taylor gives the following list of the subjects now in the 
Priests' Vestry on the north side of the Chancel: — 

Scenes from the Book of Tobit. — 1, Marriage of Tobias 
and Sara (chap, vii, v. 13); 2, Return of Tobias and Sara 
(chap. X, V. 10) ; 3, Stumbling of Tobit (chap, xi, v. 10) ; 4, 
Almsgiving of Tobias (chap, xiv, v. 11). These four scenes, 
brought from Belgium by the late Vicar, have been called Old 
Flemish glass, but Mr. Peutin thinks they are "more German 
in character than Flemish, though the architectural details 
show Flemish influence. The language of the text is almost 
undoubtedly Flemish ; still the Flemish of Antwerp has been 
called the Dutch of Holland, hence the local term *' Old Dutch." 
There is also in the Priests' Vestry a subject, no doubt 
taken, Mr. Taylor thinks, from the old glass windows in 
Banwell Church, probably from a series of martyrdoms, which 
represents the torture of a Jewish youth, by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (II Maccabees, chap, vii, verses 24-30). This is 
earlier than the others, probably about a.d. 1480. 
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Mr. Armstrong, a visitor, showed some photographs he had 
recently taken of some curious architectural features in the 
Church of Bishopstone, Wilts ; a Priests' Door, with a stone 
Porch of unique construction, and a curious building outside 
the South Transept, both of Middle Fourteenth Century date. 
The Hon. Secretary read a letter on the subject from Mr. C. E. 
Pouting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, and some extracts from a 
paper he had published in the WUU ArcJuBological Magazine, 
vol. xxvi. Mr. Pouting thought the vaulted chamber had 
sheltered the tomb of the Founder of a Chantry there. The 
President and Dr. Alfred Harvey added a few remarks, the 
latter suggesting that it was an Almonry. 

Mr. W. W. Hughes showed a photographic slide of a Stone 
Chair, possibly a Sanctuary Chair, from St. Augustine's Abbey, 
which had long been in his possession ; also some views of 
Bristol Cathedral. 

Mr. William Moline showed a beautiful series of slides 
he had recently prepared of views of Malmesbury Abbey, before 
and after the late restoration, respecting which the President 
made some remarks. Also some views of the Cistercian Church 
of Abbey Dore, Herefordshire, which were explained by Mr. 
Eoland W. Paul, F.S.A., the architect who has had charge 
of the recent restoration, or rather repair of the building, and 
who was present as a visitor. This is the only Cistercian 
Church still in use in England. 

Dr. Harvey and Alderman Barker also showed photographs 
of buildings and antiquities from Spain and Ireland. 



TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 17th, 1908. 

Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer, 
IN THE Chair. 

By invitation of Mr. Warren the Meeting was held at his 
house, No. 9, Apsley Road, Clifton, and in the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Mr. Warren presided. 

The Treasurer gave a brief statement of the financial 
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eoiulitioii of the Club, which was most satisfactory, a con- 
siderable balance remaining in hand after all accounts had been 
paid. lie proposed to give the usual amount of £5 to the 
Caerwent Exploration Fund. The accounts had been audited 
and found correct by Mr. William Moline. 

The lion. Secretary (Mr. Iludd) said he had no "Report" 
to give, but he had a resolution to propose, which was "that 
a complete set of the Proceedings of the Club be presented to 
the Bristol Branch of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society." This was seconded by the Hon. Treasurer, 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. William E. George, seconded by the 
Rev. Canon Everingham, the Officers and Committee of the 
Club were re-elected for the year 1908. 

Professor George 11. Leonard, M.A., exhibited a curious 
leather bag of fourteenth century date, with an inscription 
in contracted Latin on the outside, of which he gave a 
translation. 

The Chairman (Mr. Warren) exhibited a quarry of glass 
with a curious device representing the Holy Trinity, which 
had been copied by Messrs. Bell, of Bristol, from some ancient 
glass in Bristol Cathedral. Mr. Warren also exhibited an 
old Bristol Deed, dated a.d. 1364, with the second Mayoralty 
seal and two bearing Merchant marks, and promised a 
translation of the manuscript for the Proceedings of the Club, 
in which some twenty " Ancient Bristol Documents " have 
already been printed. See pages 180 — 191, with illustration 
from a photograph kindly presented by Mr. William Moline, 
on Plate XXII. 

A paper was read by Mr. Alderman W. R. Barker, an hou, 
member, on '* The Armorial Bearings of the City of Bristol," 
illustrated by drawings, etc., and was followed by a brief 
discussion, in which several members took part. The paper is 
printed at pages 192 — 200, with an illustration, on Plate XXIII. 

Dr Alfred Harvey read a paper on some " Recent Discoveries 
at Westbury Parish Church," which is printed at pages 204 — 
207, with a plan and elevation, Plate XXIV, 
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Mr. Boland W. Paul (a visitor) read some notes on the 
Arms of Lyons, of Long Ashton, Somerset, which is printed, 
with illustrations, on pages 208 — 215. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren read a short paper on some stone 
Effigies from Newgate and Lawford's Gate, Bristol, recently 
removed from " the Black Castle," Brislington, to the Bristol 
Museum. The paper is printed at pages 201 — ^203, with 
illustrations, on Plate XXV. 



MEETING, MAY 21st, 1908. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Bristol, Pkesidknt, 
IN the Chair. 

By kind invitation of the Chairman and Committee, the 
114th General Meeting of the Club took place on May 21st, at 
the Bristol Art Gallery, and was very largely attended, upwards 
of forty members and friends being present. 

Mr. Quick, the Superintendent of the Art Gallery, had 
arranged a number of pictures and antiquities recently received 
from the executors of the late Mr. W. Jerdone Braikenridge, 
being a portion of the very valuable " Braikenridge bequest ' * 
to the Corporation of Bristol, which were examined with much 
interest by the members. These included : — 

OH Paintings — 

Wm. Goulson, D.D., 16th Bishop of Bristol, 1678-84. 
John Hall, D.D., 20th Bishop of Bristol, 1691—1710. 
George Smalridge, 22nd Bishop of Bristol, 1714-9, by 

H. Rodd. 
Hugh Boulter, 23rd Bishop of Bristol, 1719-24, by 

H. Rodd. 
Thos. Newton, 32nd Bishop of Bristol, 1761-82. 
Richard Brent, of Bristol, aged 108, by Barker, of 

Bath. 
John Watkins, of Bristol, by J. Simmons, 1757. 
Henry Burgum, of Bristol, in embroidered waistcoat, 

his right hand resting on a book, by Jackson. 
John Whitson, Founder of Red Maids* School, Bristol. 
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Monsieur Yeamen, Merchant of Bristol, by W. 
Flesshier, 1642. 

The son of Morris, the portrait painter, by the same, 
long supposed to be a portrait of Chatterton, and 
two other portraits, one being a Bishop (un- 
known ; also two early Views of Bristol, one 
showing the River and Cathedral, the other the 
Cathedral and High Cross. 

Objects and Deeds — 

Lead Fire Insurance Wall-plate, inscribed " Bristol 
Universal Fire Office, 529." 

Bronze Medallion of John Alasco, dated 1557. 

Carved Wooden Shield of Abbot Newland, or Nail- 
heart. 

Old Key, found in the Moat of Bristol Castle. 

Horseshoe, thrown on the Wall of St. Nicholas' 
Church. 

Copper Engraving-plate of Morris's son, inscribed 
"Chatterton** (see above). 

A selection of Deeds and Seals. 

The President exhibited a manuscript, dated November 3rd, 
1672, being a licence from the Bishop of Bristol, Guy Carleton, 
to Edmund Tucker, " to practise the arts of medecine and 
surgery in the city and diocese of Bristol.'' This document, 
which is in Latin, with the Bishop's paper, is printed at pages 
222—227. 

Mr. Alderman W. R. Barker, Chairman of the Art Gallery 
Committee, exhibited a portrait of Sebastian Cabot which had 
been presented to the City by Mr. Francis F. Fox, of Yate 
House, Chipping Sodbury, a copy of the original formerly 
attributed to Holbein, which is said to have perished in a fire 
at the house of the owner in America, some years ago. Mr. 
Barker traced the history of this picture, which he had no 
doubt was copied direct from the original before its des- 
truction, and compared it with other copies now in America. 
See illustration on Plate XXYIII. 
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The Hon. Secretary exhibited, by kind permission of the 
Churchwardens of All Saints, Bristol, some ancient Bristol 
Documents, including some to which were attached examples 
of the first and second seals of the Bristol Mayoralty, respecting 
which he made some remarks. Mr. Hudd called attention to 
one of the manuscripts, dated at Bristol, 22 Edw. IV. (1482), 
which was written in English, and related to a dispute over 
a party-wall in High Street, Bristol. The document is printed, 
with notes, at pages 216 — 221. 

Professor Leonard exhibited the stamp of a Homan oculist, 
found at Kenchester in Herefordshire, now the property of Mr. 
A. E. Lechmere, of University College, Bristol. The stamp, 
quadrilateral in shape, one and a half inches square, is 
inscribed on each of its four edges, and must have been used in 
some way for sealing and marking packets of medicine 
prepared for the eyes. The inscriptions are inverse and 
retrograde. After the name of the maker, T. Vindacius 
Ariovistus, they read as follows: — 

1. Xard (Xardinum, an uguent of spikenard). 

2. Auicet (Anicetum, a compound of aniseed [?]). 

3. Chloron (some greenish preparation supposed to give 

brightness to the eyes). 

4. Now illegihJe. 

On the broad surface of the stone the word Senior is 
inscribed. Stamps of this time are not unfrequently to be 
found in Italy and other parts of the continent, and several 
specimens have been discovered in this country, one at Bath, 
one at Gloucester, one at Cirencester, one at Uriconium, and 
one at Tranent, in Scotland. ^ 

Some discussion followed the reading of the various papers, 
in which the President, Dr. Alfred Harvey, Dr. G. Munro 
Smith (visitor). Alderman J. W. S. Dix, the Hon. Secretary, 
and the American Consul in Bristol, took part, and the meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Committee of the Museum 
and Art Gallery for their kind reception of the Club. 

1 See Wright's The Celt, the Rotnan, and the Saxon, 1875 edit., 
pp. 29a— 304. 
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(Dbitunrn. 

ALFRED CAPPER PASS, 

one of the originul forty members of the Club, who had 
contributed to its Proceedings a valuable paper on his excava- 
tions at Silbury Tlill, in 1886 (vol. i, pp. 130—135), and had 
more than once received the Club at his residence and exhibited 
his interesting collection of Roman and other antiquities, died 
in December, 1905. Most of his antiquities he bequeathed to 
the Bristol Museum, where they may now be seen. 

JOSEPH ALMOND, 

another of our original members, passed away in January, 1906. 
He was a frequent attendant at our meetings and excursions, 
but did not contribute any papers to our Proceedings, 

J. HUDSON SMITH 

was elected a member of the Club in 1893, and took much 
interest in our work. For several years he kindly audited the 
Treasurer's accounts. He died in August, 1906. 

JAMES ROWLEY, 

late Professor of History in Bristol University College, was 
one of our original members, and contributed to our Proceedings 
a paper on Lingard's "Battle of Clifton Down," which he 
showed was not Clifton Down, Bristol, and one on "King 
Charles II at Abbotsleigh," in which he corrected some errors 
of Clarendon and other historians. He died November 19th, 
1906. 

ERNEST E. STREET, C.E., 
was elected a member in December, 1899, and died in February, 
1907. 
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JAMES EOGER BRAMBLE, F.S.A., 

formerly Lieut-Colonel of the 2jid Gloucester Royal Engineer 
Volunteers, and one of the founders of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club, died February 3rd, 1908, at Weston-super-Mare, where 
he had resided for many years. Before he left Bristol he was 
one of the most active members of the Club, of which he was 
Hon. Treasurer from 1884 to 1887; Vice-President, 1887 to 
1894 ; President, 1894 to 1899. He contributed several papers 
to our Proceedings, 

JOHN BUSH, 

another original member of the Club and one of its founders, 
died in February, 1908, at Clifton. 
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Abbots Leigh visited, 154 ; King 
Charles II at, 93-lia; 164. 

Almond, Joseph, death of, 153, 242. 

All Saints' Church, Bristol, ancient 
deeds from exhibited, 241 ; 216- 
221 

Aldhelm Crosses, 121-127; 157. 

Ancient Bristol Documents, No. 

XXI. A deed of a.d. 1364, with 
notes, by R. H. Warren, F.S.A., 
180-191 ; 238; (Plate XXII). No. 

XXII. A dispute over a party 
wall, A.D. 1482, with notes,, by 
Alfred E. Hudd, F.S.A., 216-221 ; 
241. 

Arms and Armour, the Beaximore 
collection, 114-120; 154. 

Arms (heraldic) of the City of 
Bristol, 192-200; 238; (Plate 
XXIII) on the so-called Foun- 
der's tomb in St. James's CJhurch, 
87 ; of Lyons of Long Ashton, 
Som., 208-215; 239; (Plates 
XXVI and XXVH). 

Austin, Judge, retires from the Club, 
153. 

Axbridge visited, 81. 

Barker, Alderman W. R., elected an 
Hon. Member, 88 ; on the armo- 
rial beatings of the City of Bristol, 
192-200; 238; (Plate XXUI) ; 
exhibits photographs of Irish 
antiquities, 237 ; on the Bristol 
portrait of Sebastian Cabot, 228- 
234; 240; (Plate XXVIII). 

Banwell Church, Somerset, ancient 
stained glass in, 236. 

Batten, H. C, on the Beadmore 
collection of arms and armour, 
114-120; 164. 

Batten, Colonel and Mrs. H. Carv, 
receive the Club at Abbots Leign, 
164. 

Bishopstone Church, Wilts, 237. 

Braikenridge collection at Bristol 
Museum visited 239, 240. 

Bramble, Lieut. -Col. J. R., F.S.A., 
death of, 243. 

Brecon, a Cresset-stone from, 172, 
173; 235: (Plate XX). 
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Brislington. Somerset, mound ex- 
ploration at, 157, 158. 

Bristol, Bishop of, F.S.A., etc., at 
Annual meeting 1904, 80; ex- 
hibits ancient iron objects from 
Redland, 90 ; on Aldhelm crosses 
in Somerset and Wilts, 121-127 ; 
157; (Plates XI and XH) ; 
elected President, 154 ; re-elected, 
161 and 238; at Abbots Leigh, 
154; rejeives the Club at the 
Palace, 156; on the death of 
Prof. Rowley, 159; exhibits and 
remarks on "A Mount Athos 
Cross" from his collection, 159, 
160; presides at meeting, 161; 
exhibits and reads paper on a 
TemporcUe of the fourteenth 
century, 235 ; the paper printed, 
163-171; (Plates XVIII and 
XIX) ; exhibits and reads notes 
on a licence granted by a Bishop 
of Bristol to practice medicine 
and surgery in the diocese, 240 ; 
the paper printed, 222-227 ; pre- 
sides at meeting, 239. 

Bristol, a stone corbel from St. 
Augustine's Abbey, 84; Tiles 
and human remains from the site 
of the White Friars, 84 ; the old 
Choir-screen of the Cathedral, 
85; paper printed, 6-10; (Plate 
I) ; the so-called " Founder's 
tomb " in the Priory Church of St. 
James, 87 ; (Plate X) ; a relic of 
the destroyed Church of St. 
Leonard, 87 ; iron leg-shackles 
from Redland, 90; the ancient 
font from St. Werburgh's, 90; 
77-79; (Plate IX); Norman 
remains of S^. Augustine's Abbey, 
59-61 ; 91 ; (Plates V and VI) ; 
ancient stained glass from Temple 
Church, 62-76 ; 91 ; (Plate VIII) ; 
the Treasury of St. Augustine's 
Abbey, 128-133; 161; (Plate 
XIII) ; the east end of Abbot 
Knowle's Lady Chapel, 142-152 ; 
(Plate XVII) ; antiquities from 
St. Peter's Church exhibited, 
157 ; a sculptured stone from an 
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old Bristol house, 160; a four- 
teenth century music- book from 
Bristol Cathedral, 235 ; the paper 
printed, 163-171; (Plates XVlII 
and XIX ; a supposed sanctuary 
chair from St. Augustine's Abbey, 
237 ; device of the Holy Trinitv 
in stained glass at the Cathedral, 
238 ; a Bristol deed of 1364, 238 ; 
180-191; (Plate XXII); the 
Bristol Arms, 238; 190-200; 
(Plate XXIII); some stone effi- 

S'es from Newgate and Lawford's 
ate, Bristol, 239; 201-203; 
(Plate XXY) ; some portraits of 
Bristol bishops and other noted 
citizens, 239-240 ; antiquities 
from '' the Braikenridge bequest *' 
to Bristol Museum; a doctor's 
licence from the Bishop of Bristol, 
1672, 240; the Bristol Cabot 
portrait, 240 ; ancient deeds from 
All Saints' Church, Bristol, 241 ; 
a Bristol deed of 1482, in English, 
241; 216-221. 
Bush, John, death <^, 243. 



Caerwent, grant to the Exploration 
Fund, 153, 162, 238. 

Cabot-BoU, fac-simile of the, 162 ; 
the Bristol portrait of Sebastian 
Cabot, 228-234 ; (PUte XXVni). 

Cardiff visited, 88, 89. 

Cheddar visiteid, 81. 

Compton Bishop visited, 81. 



Dillon, Viscount, F.S.A., on studded 

armour, 91. 
Dix, Alderman, 154, 241. 



Eberle, Alderman J. Fuller, elected 
on Committee, 162, 238. 

Egypt, ancient colours from, 11, 12 ; 
84; the Great Pyramid, 22-35; 
84. 85; iron slave shackles from 
Nubia, 90. 

E\eringham, Canon, elected a mem- 
ber, 87. 



Fawoett, Prof., elected a member, 
90; on Camley Church, Somer- 
set, 160 ; elected on Committee, 
162 238. 

Fryer, Miss, on an ancient stone slab 
in St. Nicholas Church, Bristol, 
87 ; discovei-8 (with Miss Perry) 
the ancient Treasury of St. 
Augustine's Abbey, 161 ; 128. 



Fryer, A. C, Ph.D., F.S.A., on 
ancient Eygptian colours, 11, 12; 
84; on the stone of the Great 
Pyramid, 5, 6; exhibits antiqui- 
ties from Cyprus 85 ; on the so- 
called "Foxmders tomb" in St. 
James's Priory-church, Bristol, 
87; (Plate X); on the ancient 
font from St. Werburgh's Church, 
77-79; 90; (Plate IX) ; on a 
Brecon Cresset-stone, 172, 173; 
235 ; (Plate XX) ; on an ecclesias- 
tical table from Ireland, 174-179 ; 
235; (Plate XXI). 



George, W. Edwards, 80; 238. 
Gouffn, W. v., on a relic of the 

destroyed Bristol Church of St. 

Leonard. 87. 



Harvey, Alfred, M.B.^ exhibits archi- 
tectural antiquities from the 
Church of Westbury-on-Trvm, 
86; paper on, 36-40; exhibits 
ancient pottery from Greece and 
Cjrprus, 86; elected on Com- 
mittee, 88, 162, 238; on poly- 
gonal Naves in the Churches of 
Ozleworth and Swindon, Glos., 
134-141 ; 161 ; (Plates XIV, XV 
and XVI) ; recent discoveries in 
Westbury Parish Church, 204- 
207; 238; (Plate XXIV); ex- 
hibita photographs of buildings in 
Spain, 237. 

Holt, Rev. Vernon, M.A., on the 
heraldry of the so-called "Foun- 
der's tomb'* in St. James's 
Church, Bristol, 87; elected on 
Committee, 88. 

Hudd, Alfred E., F.S.A., re-elected 
Hon. Sec, 80, 154, 161, 238; on 
some antiquities from West- 
minster, 83 ; on Roman remains 
from Monmouthshire^ 86; paper 
on, 41-45; (Plate IV) ; on the 
history of the Club, 88 ; exhibits 
slave-shackles from Nubia, 90; 
some old glass from Temple 
Church, Bristol, 62-76 ; 91 ; (Plate 
Vin); on Saint Katherine of 
Alexandria, 62-67; Report for 
1906, 153; receives the Club at 
Clinton house, 161 ; on' the Cabot 
roll 162 ; on mound exploration 
at Brislington, 157, 158; on the 
seals of the Bristol Mayoraltv 
and some ancient deeds from All 
Saints' Church, Bristol, 241; on 
a Bristol deed of 1482, 216-221. 
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Hughes, W. W., exhibits sculptured 
stone from an old Bristol nouse, 
160 ; on a stone " Sanctuary- 
chair " supposed to have belonged 
to St. Augustine's Abbey, 237. 



Knowle, near Bristol, mound explo- 
ration at, 157-159. 



Latimer, John, death of, 80. 

Leonard, Prof. G. H., M.A., on Rt. 
Edmund, King and Martyr, 13- 
21 ; 86 ; exhibits an ancient 
leather bag, 238; exhibits a 
Romaa oculist's stamp from 
Kenchester, 241. 

Lucas, Dr. Joseph, on some eaithen 
mounds at Knowle, 157. 

Lljindaff Cathedral visited, 89 ; Dean 
Davey on the history of, 89. 

Llangattock. Lord, Roman remains 
from Monmouthshire presented 
to, for the Ck>unty Museum, 86. 

Lynam, Charles, F.S.A., on some 
Norman remains of St. Augus- 
tine's Abbey, 59-61 ; 91 ; (Plates 
V and VI). 



Master, C. Onslow, elected a member, 
90; 153. 

Matthews, Norris, Bristol City 
Librarian, elected a member, 88. 

Merchant marks; the mark of 
Thom'as White of Bristol, 9; 
(Plate I). 

Mitchell F. J., F.S.A., receives the 
memoers at Newport castle, 155. 

Moline, Wm., auaitfi Treasurer's 
accounts for 1906 and 1907, 161, 
238 ; exhibits photographs uf 
Malmesbury Abbey, Abbey Dore, 
etc., 237, 238. 

Morgan, Principal C. Lloyd, LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc., at Annual meeting 
1904, 80; President's Address, 
80 ; re-elected President, 81 ; on 
some pre-historic human remains 
from Cheddar cave, 82 ; rec€iv<>s • 
the Club at Clayton house, 86 ; 
President's Address for 1905, 88 ; 
at Cardiff and Llandaff, 88, 89 ; 
President's Address for 1906, 153, 
154 ; elected Vice-President, 154 ; 
reads paper by Prof. Rowley on 
King Charles II at Abbots I^igh, 
157 ; receives the Club at Clayton 
house, 159 ; on the death of Prof. 
Rowley, 159; re-elected Vice- 
President. 238. 



Music book of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 163-171 ; (Plates XVIII and 
XIX). 



Newport Castle, Mon., members 
received at by Viscount Tredegar, 
F.S.A., and Mr. F. J. MitcheU, 
F.8.A., 156. 



Ozleworth Church, polygonal nave 
at, 134-141; 161; (Plates XIV, 
XV and XVI). 



Pass, Alfred C, death of, 90, 153, 

242 
Paul, Roland W., F.S.A., on Abbey 

Dore Church, Herefordshire, 237 ; 

on the Arms of Lyons of Long 

Ashton, 239; 208-215; (Plates 

XXVI and XXVII). 
Perry, Miss, the ancient Treasury of 

St. Augustine's Abbey, 161. 
Plate, old English, 84. 



Quick, Richard, at Bristol Art Gal- 
lery, 239. 



Rogers, Dr. Bertram, 83, 85. 

Roman remai.is from Monmouthshire, 
41-45; 86; at Cardiff, 89. 

Roper, Miss, on the so-called " Foun- 
der's tomb" in St. James' Church, 
Bristol, 87, note ; on an effigv at 
Winterbourne, Glos., 55-58; *90 ; 
(Plate VIT). 

Rowley, Prof. James, at Abbots 
Leigh, 154 ; on King Charles II 
at, 93-113; 154-157; the Presi- 
dent on the death of, 159 ; 
obituary, 242. 



Saint Katherine of Alexandria, 64- 
71; (Plate VIII): St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr, 13-21 ; (Plate 
II) ; Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
72; (Plate VIII); St. Mary 
Magdalene, 72. 

SmHh, J. Hudson, accounts audited 
by, 88; death of, 242. 

Stanton Drew, megalithic remains, 
80. 
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Swindon Church, Olos., polygonal 
nave at, 134141; 161; (Plates 
XIV, XV and XVI). 



Taylor, Rev. C. S., F.S.A., on some 
ancient stained glass in Banwell 
Church, Somerset, 236. 

Tebbe, Rev. Stephen N., M.A., 
death of, 87. 

Tetlev, Rev. Canon J. G., D.D., on 
the open-air pulpit at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 1-6; 85; notes 
from a Scottish diary, 88 ; at the 
Annual meeting, 1907, 154 ; 
elected Vice-President, 161 ; 238. 

Tredegar, Viscount, F.S.A,, receives 
the members at Newport castle, 
and at Tredegar park, 155, 156. 



Warren, Algernon, on some antiqui- 
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